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Not  in  her  vaunting  mood,  when  braggart  fame 
Trumpets  her  triumphs  over  land  and  sea, 

Nor  when  her  foolish  sycophants  acclaim 
The  boasted  grandeurs  of  her  Empery ; 

Not  thus,  0  England,  does  our  heart’s  pure  flame — 
Giving  ourselves  and  all  we  seek  to  be 
In  utmost  service  to  thy  dear,  dear  name — 

Cherish  the  greatness  that  belongs  to  thee. 

No — not  for  pageant  pomps  we  love  our  isle, 

England,  our  island  home  inviolate  ; 

But  rather  when,  like  a  beleaguered  Queen, 
Confronting  Fortune  with  a  dauntless  smile. 

She  meets  the  instant  menace  of  her  fate, 

Patient  and  proud,  unbat'fled  and  serene. 

W.  L.  C. 


VOL.  cm.  n.s. 
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In  the  tremendous  crisis  of  this  war,  of  Parliament,  of  our  coiuitrv, 
one  who  writes  on  public  affairs,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Press, 
some  three  weeks  before  his  words  will  be  read  can  only  express 
the  intense  anxiety  with  which  we  all  are  watching  events  hour 
by  hour.  The  existence  of  our  country,  the  future  of  the  Jhitish 
race,  are  at  stake.  Our  armies,  our  Constitution,  the  Government, 
may  have  triumphed — or  may  be  shattered — before  these  words 
are  in  print.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  who  for  sixty  years  has  tried 
to  make  his  voice  heard  to  keep  rigid  silence,  to  force  his  thoughts 
to  turn  only  to  literature  and  current  topics.  Yet  a  wise  man,  in 
the  heat  of  the  greatest  battle  of  the  world,  of  the  keenest  political 
crisis  of  our  history,  will  venture  neither  coniinent  nor  forecast, 
.standing  as  it  were  in  the  very  line  of  fire.  ^11  that  he  can  do 
is  to  utter  his  proud  trust  in  the  staunch  heroism  of  our  fighting 
men — in  the  solid  good  sense  of  the  British  race. 

***** 

Away  with  all  recrimination,  all  censure  on  what  is  past  and 
gone,  or  idle  guesses  about  what  may  be  and  ought  to  be  !  To-day 
ri*2th  April] ,  with  our  lines  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the  great 
new  armament  at  issue,  the  Ministry  challenging  the  verdict  of 
an  excited  House,  the  patriotic  spirit  will  add  no  word  to  increase 
the  confusion  of  cross-purposes,  nor  a  doidit  that  might  weaken 
the  efficiency  of  our  actual  rulers.  Right  or  wrong — the  nation 
chose  them.  Right  or  wrong — it  is  for  them  to  act.  Onr  duty 
(whilst  they  are  there)  is  to  follow  them,  support  them,  submit 
to  the  lawful  orders  they  make.  For  my.self,  speaking  not  at 
all  for  this  Review,  speaking  for  no  man,  no  party,  no  cause, 
but  for  myself  only,  I  will  say  but  this  :,Much  as  I  deplore  the 
controversies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  much  as  I  deprecate 
at  such  a  time  its  assumption  of  executive  control,  I  would  bear 
witness  to  the  honest  conviction  that  inspires  all  sides  in  this 
debate — I  except  none.  We  all  feel  with  pride  that  our  politicians 
of  all  shades  alike  have  solid  reason  in  their  minds,  and  are  deeply 
inspired  by  love  of  their  native  land. 

***** 

But  to  abstain  from  criticism  and  from  i)rophecy  is  not  to  shut 
the  mind  close  without  thought.  We  see  now  that  the  future 
of  our  civilisation  hangs  upon  this  stupendous  campaign.  It  has 
taken  four  years  of  storm  and  stress  for  this  awful  truth  lo  have 
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forced  itself  upon  our  people.  Have  they  even  yet  understood 
all  that  this  means?  And  in  the  ten — the  twenty — years  before 
the  storm  broke,  when  many  of  us  who  saw  its  menace  poured 
out  unheeded  warnings  and  vain  appeals  to  avert  it,  why  were  our 
countrymen  content  only  to  grow  rich  and  joyful?  Even  now  do 
they  see  that  Parliamentary  eloquence  is  not  national  strength, 
that  Empire  is  not  secured  by  giving  votes  to  unnumbered  millions 
of  men  and  women,  but  rather  by  training  millions  of  men  to 
scientific  war.  The  Empire  of  Britain,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Parliamentary  Government,  the  British  Constitution,  Commerce, 
Trade,  “  lousiness  as  Usual,”  the  traditions  of  three  centuries — all 
these  to-day  stand  in  the  issue  of  the  world’s  evolution.  Let  us 
hope  for  success  in  this  great  Day  of  dudgment ! 

*  3(e 

And  now  for  Ireland — the  Convention — Alan-i'ower — one  is 
forbidden  to  sy)eak  ; 

— Tu  S’  (iXXa  (Tiyo),  /3oCs  «Vt  yKaxTvr)  fityas — 

The  groat  (fx — the  Censor — j>resses  our  tongue  (12th  April) ;  the 
rest  is  silence.  What  a  great  Ox  is  it,  indeed!  This  it  may  be 
permitted  to  say  :  Can  human  blundering,  want  of  tact,  neglect 
of  time,  stupid  ignorance  of  passions,  of  race  traditions,  of  national 
hopes,  l)e  carried  farther  than  in  the  political  welter  of  to-day? 
This  only  will  ]  add — speaking,  as  I  have  said,  solely  for  myself  :  If 
unity  of  command  in  allied  armies  is  a  vital  necessity,  unity 
in  government  at  home  is  even  more  vital.  The  attempt,  under 
inveterate  traditions,  to  carry  on  a  war  for  very  life  by  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  a  dozen  groups,  some  of  them  bitterly  hostile,  is  the 
road  to  Bolshevist  ruin.  O  Ireland,  with  your  deep  heart  and 
your  lyric  brain,  will  you  forever  stab  yourself  to  death  and  heap 
shame  upion  your  name — all  for  the  sake  pf  a  suicidal  revenge? 
0  Britain,  with  your  stolid  sense  and  honest  soul,  will  you  for 
ever  he  Too  Late — blind  to  others’  feelings,  tactless,  slow,  trusting 
to  compromise,  to  wm-ry  through  somehow?  Are  we  both  to 
descend  together  into  chaos? 

***** 

The  air,  the  Press,  Parliament,  all  ring  with  discussion  about 
education  which  has  taken  up  the  {Uiergy  of  Cabinet  and  House, 
at  any  rate  withdrawing  it  from  less  useful  work.  But  there  is 
one  branch  of  education  of  which  we  hear  nothing,  one  of  high 
and  universal  importance,  far  more  urgent  than  half-time  and 
continuation  schools.  Germany  in  this,  as  in  many  things  int<'l- 
lectual  and  national,  shows  the  way;  it  has  been  her  judme  asset 
in  war,  even  more  vital  for  her  than  U-boats  or  monster  guns. 
It  is  the  German  systematic,  universal,  all-round  education  in 
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Patriotism,  Loyalty,  Love  of  Fatherland.  It  doubles  and  trebles 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  her  armies ;  it  doubles  and  trebles  the 
patience  and  union  of  her  people.  From  infancy  to  the  latest 
academic  course,  every  German  man  and  woman  is  scientifically 
trained  to  a  life  of  Patriotism,  Loyalty,  Nationhood.  Horribly 
perverted  in  aim — no  doubt  in  this  generation — but  right  in  original 
purpose — a  tremendous  force  !  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it 
in  modern  civilisation — distorted,  poisoned,  as  it  has  been  by  recent 
conspirators.  Still,  it  is  to-day  the  most  intent  organic  force  in 
Europe.  Have  we  Britons  anything  like  this  kind  of  national 
education?  We  wrangle  for  whole  sessions  about  salaries,  “  stan¬ 
dards,”  language  versus  science.  We  do  not  teach  our  people 
Loyalty,  Country,  Duty,  the  inheritance  of  Britain. 

***** 

Other  great  nations  do  this.  The  religious  teaching  of  Germans 
is — Germany !  In  French  schools  they  teach  French  history. 
We  have  seen  what  “  France  ”  means  to  every  French  man  and 
w'oman  :  their  training  in  patriotism  is  hardly  less  than  that  of 
the  German,  and  not  so  deeply  perverted.  In  the  United  States 
the  Republic  is  the  basis  of  school  education.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July,  on  the  anniversaries  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln,  America 
celebrates,  with  too  much  noise  and  sw^agger,  a  sort  of  Olympic 
Festival  in  its  somewhat  Transatlantic  style.  On  these  holidays 
millions  of  school  pu])ils  are  gathered  to  wave  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
'  and  sing  ‘‘  Hail,  Columbia  !”  “  Rather  vulgar,”  say  our  superior 
persons.  Yes !  but  it  means  Force,  Union,  Self-devotion !  See 
how  to-day  the  Republic  spontaneously  develops  a  Dictator  !  Our 
dictator  has  to  wheedle  snarling  groups  of  busybodies,  cranks,  and 
traitors.  They  were  never  taught  lioyalty  to  Government  or 
Country.  Their  business  in  politics  is  to  patch  up  an  obsolete 
and  battered  Constitution.  Is  ‘‘  Democracy  ”  as  noble  a  watch¬ 
word  for  Patriotism  as  “Fatherland  ”? 

For  this  fatal  blot  there  are  at  least  three  causes.  The  first  is 
that  our  entire  system  of  education  has  been  for  generations  under 
the  influence  of  Churches,  sects,  Bible,  and  creeds;  that  it  has 
been  unduly  absorbed  in  the  antiquities  of  Judea,  parables,  texts, 
and  Hymns  about  Heaven.  In  this  theological  curriculum  there 
is  no  room  for  homely  England.  Secondly,  ever  since  John,  Tudors, 
and  Stuarts,  Parliament  has  w'orked  to  dethrone  the  King;  but 
it  has  not  taken  his  place  in  the  imagination  and  loyalty  of  the 
people  as  Republic  has  taken  the  place  of  Monarchy  for  France 
and  America.  Who  would  now  sing  “  God  Save  the  House  of 
Commons?” — unless  it  be  the  w'iiidy  patriots  w'ho  hope  to  enter 
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it?  Our  loudest  “God  Save  the  King”  rings  hollow  beside  the 
cheers  that  greeted  an  Edward,  a  Henry,  an  Elizabeth,  and  yet 
it  does  not  quite  mean  “  England.”  To  the  Upper  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand,  in  a  tepid,  conventional  way,  it  still  does  mean  our  truly 
brave,  generous,  untiring  Sovereign  George  and  all  of  his.  To 
the  Governing  Classes  our  National  Anthem  means  neither 
Monarch,  nor^  England — but  P'mpire.  To  those  who  officer 
Army,  Navy,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Thterature,  Art, 
it  means  Empire.  To  the  masses  of  Tjabour,  Empire  is  often  a 
sinister  name  for  exile,  dispersion,  class  oppression — War. 

♦  ♦  #  *  » 

This,  the  third,  is  perhaps  the  essential  cause  why  our  education 
does  nothing  to  teach  patriotism.  Punpire  is  not  Fatherland  to 
any  but  those  who  make  it  their  “  profession.”  Tt  is  too  vague,  too 
vast,  too  mixed  to  rouse  the  jeu  mere  de  la  Patrie,  as  the  Marseil¬ 
laise  has  it.  Empire  displaces  Country,  but  does  not  succeed  to 
its  holy  inspiration.  These  vast  Empires  have  no  innate  national 
soul.  Their  union  is  one  of  force,  of  emergency,  common  danger, 
and  passing  occasion.  Look  at  the  once  mighty  Empires  of 
Russia,  of  China,  wdiich  fall  to  pieces  when  the  Imperial  bond  is 
snapped.  They  are  not  nations,  they  are  aggregates  of  national¬ 
ities,  of  races,  of  tongues.  Four  hundred  millions  of  stout,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  intelligent  Chinamen,  bonded  for  centuries  under 
a  material  despotisni,  are  overpowered  by  fortv  millions  of  Japanese 
bred  u])  under  a  real  national  patriotism — their  religion  of  Bushido. 
This  patriotism  of  Japan  is  impossible  for  an  amor|)hous  Empire, 
with  fifty  different  languages,  habits,  traditions,  and  blood.  The 
cry  of  pan-Germans,  “  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad,”  wo  trust  will  be 
the  ruin  of  Kaiserism.  Would  that  Pmgland  could  be  to  the 
youth  of  England  all  that  Nippon  is  to  Japs,  Ireland  to  Celts, 
France  to  Frenchmen. 

***** 

Fiiiglish  men  and  women  in  the  mass  were  never  taught  England 
in  the  way  Germans  have  been  taught  Deutschland,  Frenchmen 
France,  and  Americans  “  Our  Bepublic.”  England  in  our  educa¬ 
tion  is  taken  for  granted,  and  it  does  not  go  deep  down  into  the 
people.  Those  of  us  who  were  trained  at  Universities  and  Public 
Schools  on  Shakespeare,  Milton ;  on  memories  of  Drake,  and 
Nelson,  Cromwell,  Chatham,  Pitt — we  love  England.  What  do 
the  working  masses  know  of  Alfred,  Harold,  Plantagenets,  and 
Tudors?  To  them  these  are  hardly  names.  England  is  the  land 
in  which  they  sweat — wffiich  very  often  they  leave  for  ever. 
“England”  is  not  a  word  to  rouse  the  Labour  of  England,  as 
France  is  to  Frenchmen,  as  Bepublic  is  to  Americans,  as  Ireland 
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is  to  Irishmen — nay,  even  it  is  not  so  much  as  England  is  still 
to  Canadians  and  Anzacs.  In  our  School  system,  Country  is  a 
blank  page  between  the  Catechism  and  the  Multiplication  Table. 
Our  little  ones  can  gabble  off  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Gospel 
Miracles ;  of  the  history  of  England  and  the  Duties  of  Citizens 
they  never  hear  a  single  word.  Hence  the  virus  Snou'dcmcum 
works  in  so  many  Ijabour  men  and  women  ! 

***** 

Of  all  the  wonders  of  our  wondrous  time  the  development  of 
Flying  is  the  first  iu  power  and  in  promise.  Marvellous  and  in¬ 
calculable  as  is  the  power  of  submarines,  that  other  new  marvel 
is  less  important.  The  U-boat  may  be  of  vast  influence  in  war,  ' 
and  in  all  matters  of  naval  blockade,  affecting  belligerents  and- 
neutrals  alike,  transfoiTning  public  law  and  insular  States.  But 
its  value  in  peace,  in  commerce,  and  industry  is  not  yet  evident. 
Aviation,  however,  already  opens  new  worlds  to  trade,  transit, 
and  intercourse  in  ordinary  life  in  peace.  Of  all  this  there  is  uo 
need  to  prophesy  yet.  But  we  now  see  that  the  Air  Corj)s  are 
transforming  war.  It  renews  and  overtops  the  wildest  roman'x? 
and  poetry  of  human  audacity  and  skill.  Nothing  in  Hom-r, 
Pindar,  or  Livy  comes  near  the  heroic  combats  in  the  air.  Our 
very  fairy-tales,  our  myths,  idylls,  and  fnhlinnx  of  mediaeval 
chivalry  are  tame  beside  the  realistic  reports  of  our  champion  air¬ 
men.  Achilles,  Ajax,  the  Decii,  Siegfried,  and  Lancelot  are 
mere  children’s  songs  now.  The  Cavalry  of  the  Air  forebode  as 
great  a  revolution  in  tactics  as  wdien  mounted  Franks  and  Huns 
with  lance  and  bow'  made  obsolete  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 
the  Homan  legion.  The  new  arm  repeats  and  far  extends  the 
feats  of  horsemen  in  the  armies  of  Cromw^ell,  Frederick,  and 
Napoleon.  It  looks  as  if  the  Air  Corps  would  some  day  be  the 
decisive  element  in  battle,  even  shattering  artillery  and  any  close 
formation  of  horse  or  foot.  All  that  the  poet  ever  vaunted  of  the 
audax  lapeti  genus  is  far  outshone.  We  may  eyen  adapt  the 
famous  lines  and  say  ;  — 

Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 
pennis  NUKC  homini  datis. 

***** 

These  miracles  of  daring  in  the  skies  and  beneath  the  sea  fire 
the  imagination.  The  day  may  come  when  such  fighting  as 
there  may  Be  then  shall  be  waged  not  on  land  but  in  air,  not 
on  the  water  but  underneath  it,  when  Dreadnoughts  will  be  as 
obsolete  as  plate-armour,  and  the  only  armies  wdll  be  huge  flights 
of  flying  squadrons  darkening  the  day,  like  monster  flocks  of 
Valkyrie  choosing  the  slain.  Nay,  I  can  conceive  that,  if  ever 
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the  civilised  world  resolve  that  war  between  nations  shall  cease, 
vast  reserves  of  airships,  the  only  standing  armies,  shall  form 
a  sort  of  International  Police.  Then,  the  Nations  bound  togethei- 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  would  could,  by  common  action,  so 
menace  the  cities,  docks,  and  barracks  of  the  offcmding  Power, 
that  he  could  not  move  ship  or  regiment  without  annihilation.  One 
hundred  thousand  airmen  acting  together  woidd  cool  the  passions 
of  the  most  aggressive  Jnnkerdom.  And  to  maintaiti  them  in 
reserve  as  a.  |X)lice  or  militia  would  not  involve  the  cost  of  one- 
hundredth  part  of  modern  armaments.  Endurance  and  heroism 
in  war  can  go  no  further  than  onrs  of  to-dav.  The  age  which  poets 
luive  told  us  was  unmanly  and  which  philosoj)hers  tell  us  is  deca¬ 
dent  proves  to  excel  all  that  history  and  tradition  have  ever 
attempted  to  ])ictnre  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  in  epic  or  in  romance. 

***** 

Why  all  tliis  talk  about  a  League  of  Nations?  There  is  a  League 
of  Nations  now  :  the  Allied  Powers,  striving  to  save  civilisation 
and  secure  a  iiermanent  peace.  There  will  never  he  any  other 
such  League  in  our  generation.  A  general  and  peaceful  League 
of  Nations  will  never  be  formed  until  the  conversion  of  mankind 
to  a  purer  moral  and  religious  form  of  life.  In  the  meantime,  all 
wordy  recrimination  about  it  is  mischievous  nonsense,  whatever 
eminent  men  may  choose  to  say  to  conciliate  pacifism  and  fads. 
Tt  is  one  of  the  many  devices  to  draw  off  our  minds  from  the  one 
task  that  admits  of  no  delay  and  no  interruption — the  final  and 
utter  defeat  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  At  present,  some  two 
liundred  millions  of  men,  firmly  posted  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Kurope,  are  filled  with  a  passion  to  crush  and  dominate  the  West. 
If  they  are  to  be  outside  the  League,  how  are  we  going  to  restrain 
their  ambition  otherwise  than  as  we  are  doing ;  which  means 
maintaining  our  crushing  armaments?  If  they  are  to  be  inside 
the  League,  we,  the  rest,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  incarnate 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  ferocity.  The  triflers  and  the  tricksters  who 
p«u-orate  about  a  League  of  Nations  without  facing  these  questions 
are  talking  random  verbiage  or  intentional  treason. 

***** 

It  is  folly  to  think  of  any  union  of  Nations  until  we  know'  which 
are  the  Nations  that  may  survive,  or  wdiich  will  be  formed  out  of, 
this  fiery  and  abysmal  earthquake  of  our  planet.  Perhaps  many 
races  may  hardly  exist  as  nations  a  few  years  hence  :  there  are 
many  races  which  may  finally  emerge  as  nations.  Are  the  tribes 
that  made  up  the  old  Russian,  Austrian,  Turkish  Empires  to 
count  as  substantive  nations?  Are  the  Chinese  races  to  count 
as  one,  or  as  many?  And  Germans  ask  if  Egypt,  Palestine, 
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Mesopotamia,  India,  and  Ireland  are  to  count  as  nations.  Who 
is  to  apportion  the  relative  votes  to  a  i>eople  of  three  millions 
and  an  Empire  of  three  hundred  millions?  And  are  Britons  and 
Frenchmen  who  have  bled  and  suffered  for  Fatherland  likely  to 
submit  their  very  existence  to  the  intrigues  of  a  miscellaneous 
Areopagus  of  foreigners?  The  whole  thing  is  pestilent  bunkum. 

\  moi’ihund  Tjady  of  Fashion  was  once  found  to  be  compiling  a 
Visitors  Tjist  of  the  company  she  meant  to  keep  in  Heaven.  “  My 
good  madam,”  said  a  cynical  neighbour,  ‘‘  you  had  better  wait 
till  you  get  to  Heaven,  and  look  round  to  see  if  any  of  your  friends 
are  there.” 

*  #  *  *  « 

In  the  days  of  spasm,  grief,  pride,  and  hope,  when  things  too 
weighty  or  too  recent  seem  to  pall  on  us,  we  turn  to  the  ever-fresh 
Lyrics  of  our  elder  poets,  to  their  Letters,  their  sayings,  and  judg¬ 
ments.  We  must  always  value  their  estimates ;  let  us  not  too 
blindlv  trust  them  at  all  times.  Amongst  the  ”  Curiosities  of 
Literature  ”  are  the  strange  illusions  of  some  of  our  most  famous 
critics.  Dr.  Johnson  is  truly  a  great  Critic — admirable  on  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  generally  on  Milton  ;  but  think  of  his  calling  Gray  “  b 
dull  fellow,”  ‘‘  a  mechanical  poet.”  We  may  not  accept  the 
contemporary  praise  of  all  the  Odes,  but  to  think  of  the  author  of 
the  Eleqy  having  written  only  ”  two  good  stanzas,”  and  being 
inferior  to  Akenside !  And  then,  he  says.  Fielding  is  a  “block¬ 
head,”  “a  barren  rascal.”  And  Johnson  would  never  read 
Joseph  Andrews.  The  Doctor,  we  know,  was  violent  in  his  loves 
and  in  his  hates;  and,  especially  towards  contemporaries,  was 
carried  away  by  his  prejudices  and  personal  opinion  of  their 
character.  Where  the  “  personal  equation  ”  does  not  come  in, 
Johnson  is  a  consummate  judge ;  but  we  always  have  to  guard 
against  his  passions  and  his  superstitions. 

***** 

The  same  tendency  to  judge  books  by  the  personal  life  of  the 
author  no  doubt  accounts  for  another  strange  error  of  a  great 
man — Carlyle’s  poor  estimate  of  Sfcott’s  superb  historical  romances. 
The  Sage  of  Chelsea  never  could  get  over  Abbotsford  and  the 
baronetcy.  To  us  who  live  upon  these  immortal  creations  the 
commonplaces  of  Lockhart  count  as  little  as  Milton’s  wdves  and 
Shakespeare’s  escapades.  And  Carlyle,  one  of  the  prime  voices  of 
his  century,  could  care  for  John  Knox  more  than  for  Scott;  and 
wdshed  that  England  in  her  struggle  with  Napoleon  had  been 
governed  by  “  the  thunder-god,”  Robert  Burns,  rather  than  by 
“  a  lean  William  Pitt.”  So,  too,  Coleridge,  who,  to  take  him 
all  round,  is  our  foremost  critic,  and  in  Shakespeare  is  absolutely 
supreme,  could  strangely  unden^alue  Scott,  could  call  Ivanhoe  and 
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The  Bride  of  Laminernioor  “abortions.”  And  tlie  Lake  poets 
altogether  are  in  the  minor  key  about  Scott — both  in  his  ]X)€nis 
and  his  romances.  “  Not  twenty  lines  of  his  iwetry  will  ever 
reach  posterity,”  says  Coleridge,  and  as  to  his  romances,  their 
merit  lay  in  their  “  subjects.”  There  was,  of  course,  some  personal 
feeling  in  the  eclipse  of  the  Lakists  at  the  time  when  Scott’s 

romances  were  in  their  zenith. 

*  *  *  * 

Tn  recent  times  our  best  judges  do  nod  now  and  then,  at  any 
rate  forget  to  put  on  their  magic  robes.  How  strange  that 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  a  rare  guide  in  literature,  one  of  the  most 
j)erfect  writers  of  Letters  in  our  language,  close  friend  and  ally 
of  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  could  prefer  Tennyson’s  early 
|)oems,  down  to  1844,  to  all  his  later  work,  the  best  of  which  he 
thought  a  wast(‘  of  his  grand  gifts.  Tennyson,  again,  we  are  told, 
would  have  liked  to  be  succeeded  as  Laureate  by  his 
protege.  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  in  lieu  of  Swinburne  !  Tantcene  animis 
calestibus  iree?  And  old  “  Fitz  ”  had  no  patience  with  Jane 
Austen,  nor  George  Filiot,  and  could  commit  a  positive  outrage 
on  the  mangled  remains  of  Agamemnon  !  Swinburne  has  a  sense 
of  Shakespeare  in  him  hardly  inferior  to  Coleridge  :  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  inifKissible  to  write  of  Shakespeare  with  extravagant 
praise.  But  this  Swinburne,  too,  can  achieve.  Matthew  Arnold, 
our  almost  unerring  master  in  criticism,  apart  from  his  gaucheries 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  could  call  Shelley  an  “  ineffectual 
angel.”  And  in  a  recent  volume  we  find  that  Tjord  Acton  could 
pour  out  unreasonable  glorification  to  George  Eliot  and  unreason¬ 
able  insults  on  Mazzini.  Let  us  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
all  that  the  acknowledged  critics  of  literature  tell  us.  But  let  ns 
remember  that  the  greatest  of  them  have  their  off  days  when  the 
oracle  misleads;  and  especially,  that  in  judging  their  own  contem- 

|}oraries  their  personal  bias  may  unconsciouslv  affect  their  insight. 
^  ^  ^ 

Mention  of  Coleridge  reminds  me  of  the  recent  ])nblication  by 
the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  of  a  very  handy  volume  (P2mo,  in 
cheap  form)  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Coleridge,  with  the  further  notes 
of  Thomas  .Mlsopp,  and  the  Coleridge  contributions  to  Southey’s 
Omniana,  the  fine  preface  of  H.  N.  Coleridge  and  an  introduction 
by  Coventry  Patmore — altogether  a  useful  reprint,  in  these  hard 
times.  Coleridge,  in  his  shorter  poems  a  rare  and  exquisite  poet, 
in  his  rambling  and  long-winded  prose  a  prejudiced  partisan,  was 
a  consummate  critic  in  his  sjxiken  addresses  and  a  brilliant  master 
of  apophthegms  in  familiar  talk.  How^  pithy,  how  witty,  how 
original  are  these  bursts  of  humour  and  wisdom  ;  what  marvels 
of  memorv ;  w’hat  vast  and  universal  outpouring  of  knowledge  ! 
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If  it  were  not  quite  so  exact  and  systematic  as  the  learning  ot  a 
Bacon,  a  Selden,  or  a  Bentley,  the  reading  of  Coleridge  was  as 
omnivorous  as  his  mind  was  seminal.  With  all  the  errors,  scan¬ 
dals,  perversities  of  his  wasted  life,  the  stranded  wreck  of  this 
marvellous  veteran  is  almost  as  fascinating  as  his  amazing  youth. 
For  my  part,  I  can  read  and  reread  his  pungent  Ta/fc  almost  as 

often  as  I  read  his  Lyrical  Ballads. 

***** 

We  are  all  grateful  for  being  allowed  a  sight  of  more  Ha  warden 
Letters,  1878-1913,  for,  as  twenty  years  have  passed  since  his 
death,  and  the  whole  political  world  has  been  so  deeply  trans¬ 
formed,  the  interest  in  the  personality  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ever 
more  absorbing.  How  different  is  the  atmosphere  of  these 
Hawarden  Letters  from  the  great  world  of  action  that  we  know 
in  the  official  Life.  In  this  new  book  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
directly  intervene  ;  yet  his  influence  as  a  superintending  Providence 
is  circumambient  and  never  absent  in  the  home  circle.  Here  he 
is  not  the  statesman,  orator,  theologian,  critic,  and  essayist,  but 
the  patriarch  and  prophet  of  a  group  who  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own  far  from  Parliament,  cities,  or  busy  work,  with  a  communion 
of  affection  and  thought  akin  to  that  of  a  group  of  spiritual  re¬ 
formers  and  religious  enthusiasts.  It  is  a  modern  Decameron  in 
a  fair  remote  garden  !  Art,  literature,  the  joy  of  life,  the  love  of 
beauty,  absorb  them.  Personally,  I  knew  most  of  these  writers : 
I  often  had  letters  from  them  ;  some  of  those  named  I  knew  much 
longer  and  more  closely  than  did  the  Hawarden  set  or  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself.  But  how  different  they  seem  under  his  roof 
and  shadow — how  unexpected  is  the  form  of  their  letters! 
Browning,  Buskin,  Burne-Jones,  Lord  Acton,  George  Eliot, 
seem  in  this  book  to  take  on  some  new  aspect  and  gift.  How 
different  do  men  of  genius  seem  to  their  men  friends  from  the 

way  in  which  they  expand  in  the  magic  of  a  sympathetic  woman. 
***** 

P.S.,  15th  April. — “The  Convention  has  laid  a  foundation  of 
agreement  unprecedented  in  Irish  history,”  says  its  Chairman, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  “  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  settlement 
by  consent  that  may  never  recur,”  says  the  Prime  Minister.  Both 
assertions  are  momentous — both  are  true.  It  is  idle  now  to  regret 
that  the  Convention  was  not  unanimous,  that  it  has  been  dragging 
on  wffiilst  Ireland  was  in  ferment,  and  appears  at  the  moment  of 
a  new  outburst  in  a  complex  tangle  of  cross  proposals.  It  should 
have  been  the  work  of  a  small  body ;  we  w^anted  it  six  months 
ago;  the  Eeport  should  have  borne  the  substantive  conclusions 
of  a  great  judge,  in  lieu  of  the  miscellaneous  statement  of  irrecon¬ 
cilable  claims.  It  tells  us  nothing  that  those  wdio  understand 
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Irish  parties  did  not  know.  But  there  it  is  at  last — late,  un¬ 
wieldy,  confused,  indecisive — but  still  the  material  out  of  which 
constructive  statesmanship  can — and  must — find  a  settlement. 
The  essential  difficulties,  says  Sir  Horace,  were  two — Ulster  and 
Customs.  Put  together  the  Majority  Reix)rt  and  Lloyd  George’s 
Letter,  February  25th,  and  a  solution  can  he  found.  “  A  solution 
must  he  found,”  says  the  Government.  It  must — it  will — he 
found . 

***** 

Both  I.'lster  and  Customs  may  he  .solved — one  by  the  great 
concessions  and  guarantees  given  by  Nationalists;  the  other  by 
the  Prime  [Minister’s  moratorium.  The  reports  prove  (what  we 
well  knew)  that  Ireland  is  not  one,  hut  compound  :  with  three 
races,  three  Churches,  interests,  and  parties — and  these  three 
subdivided.  As  well  call  Austria  one  realm,  or  the  Balkan  peoples 
one  nation.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Celtic 
Catholic  majority  seem  to  recognise  this.  The  all-important 
guarantees  and  reciprocal  concessions  obtained  and  given  by  Lord 
Midleton  and  his  fellow  landowners  should  amply  satisfy  the  fears 
of  Protestants  and  landlords.  And  the  bargain  for  Customs  and 
Excise  should  relieve  the  doubts  of  Northern  traders.  When 
Lord  Midleton  with  his  brother  peers  and  magnates  come  in  to 
Home  Pule,  the  contest  is  closed;  and  it  would  be  peiwerse  folly 
for  the  North-East  corner  of  the  island  to  claim  to  be  a  separate 
nation.  The  dangers  they  feared  are  now  fairly  out  of  the  way. 
Separation,  Colonial  independence,  domination  by  a  Southern 
and  Western  majority,  are  no  longer  possible  under  the  scheme 
signed  by  the  Chairman.  And  out  of  this  scheme  the  Government 
are  pledged  at  once  to  frame  a  Bill  for  the  efficient  Self-government 
of  Ireland.  The  settlement  of  the  internecine  struggles  of  fifty 
years  depends  on  its  acceptance  by  Irishmen  and  by  Britons. 

*  *  ^ 

What  the  new  settlement  is  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss.  Let  us  trust  it  may  be  free  from  the 
defects  of  the  past.  It  will  come,  alas !  at  an  hour  of  desp(*rate 
.strain  on  us  all,  of  crazy  rebellion,  and  wild  defiance.  If  Unionists 
in  either  country  maintain  an  attitude  of  dogged  non  possumus, 
the  sanity  of  Saxon  patriotism  is  a  thing  of  the  ])ast.  If  Irish 
race-hatred  and  thirst  for  revenge  fight  against  the  last  chance 
of  peace — their  blood  be  upon  their  head  !  Should  rebellion,  war, 
anarchy,  be  the  issue  of  this  crisis  in  the  very  agony  of  our  battle 
for  life,  the  solemn  voice  of  history  hereafter  will  stamp  with  the 
ban  of  incurable  wastrels  the  Irish  who  cause  this  shame — be 
they  Presbyterian  or  Eoman,  Saxon  or  Celt,  settler  or  home-bred, 
peasant  or  peer.  Frederic  H.arrison. 
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It  has  taken  the  Allies  more  than  three  and  a  half  years  of  war¬ 
fare,  accompanied  by  the  bitterest  disappointments,  to  discover 
that  one  Comniander-in-Chief  is  better  than  several.  How  long 
will  it  take  them  to  discover  that  a  one-man  executive  is  better 
than  a  many-headed  one? 

It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that 
the  test  of  the  present  war  has  found  democracy  w  anting  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  every wdiere.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be 
disguised  that  democracy  has  been  a  failure  in  war  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  history.  At  a  time  when  democracy  was  lauded  in  this 
country  as  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Maine  wrote  in  his  book,  Popular  Government  : — 

“It  lias  yet  to  be  seen  how  far  great  armies  are  consistent  with  popular 
government  resting  on  a  wide  suffrage.  No  two  organisations  can  be  more 
opposed  to  one  another  than  an  army  scientifically  disciplined  and  equipped, 
and  a  nation  democratically  governed.  The  great  military  virtue  is  obedience: 
the  great  military  sin  is  slackness  in  obeying.  It  is  forbidden  to  decline  to 
carry  out  orders,  even  with  the  clearest  conviction  of  their  inexpediency. 
But  the  chief  democratic  right  is  the  right  to  censor  superiors ;  public  opinion, 
which  means  censure  as  well  as  praise,  is  the  motive  force  of  democratic 
societies.  The  maxims  of  the  two  systems  flatly  contradict  one  another,  and 
the  man  who  would  loyally  obey  both  finds  his  moral  constitution  cut  into 
two  halves.” 

History  teaches  us  indeed  that  democracy,  the  rule  of  the  many, 
has  been  a  failure  everywdiere  in  w^ar.  It  may  be  objected  that 
many  ancient  democracies,  such  as  Athens,  Carthage,  Rome, 
Venice,  Holland,  etc.,  were  extremely  successful  in  war.  That 
objection  is  obviously  fallacious.  The  great  democracies  of  the 
past  owed  their  wonderful  military  successes  not  to  democracy,  to 
the  rule  of  the  many,  but  to  one-man  government.  The  victories 
of  Athens  were  won  by  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Aliltiades,  Cimon, 
Pericles ;  those  of  Carthage  by  Mago,  Hasdrubal,  Hamilcar,  Han¬ 
nibal  ;  those  of  Rome  by  Coriolanus,  Carnillus,  Cato,  Fabius 
Maximus ;  those  of  Venice  by  her  great  Doges,  who  at  the  time 
of  her  greatest  glory  w^ere  not  shadow  kings,  but  real  kings ;  those 
of  Holland  by  William  the  Silent,  Oldenbarneveldt,  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  and  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  who  ruled  supreme. 

As  the  Greek  republics  w’ere  saved  by  one-man  rule  in  time  of 
danger,  and  as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  rule  of  the  many,  by 
quarrelling  politicians,  as  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Thucydides,  Demos- 
fhenes,  Polvbius.  and  other  writers  of  antiquity  have  pointed  out, 
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the  Romans,  though  they  were  stern  republicans  and  haters  of 
kings,  created  the  institution  of  the  dictatorship  whereby  the  re¬ 
public  could  he  converted  in  time  of  danger  into  an  absolute 
monarchy  at  the  shortest  notice.  In  the  opinion  of  many  political 
writers  and  historians,  the  longevity  of  the  Roman  Republic  was 
due  to  the  dictatorship. 

Since  the  earliest  times  democracies  have  been  divided  against 
themselves  through  the  contention  of  leaders  for  power  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Homer  has  in  his  Iliad  produced  not  only  a  great  poem, 
but  a  political  tract.  The  moral  of  the  Iliad  is  that  nations  always 
suffer  through  the  divisions  of  their  leaders.  Very  likely  that  epic 
was  written  in  view  of  the  distraught  state  of  p>rehistoric  Greece. 

Democracy,  the  rule  of  the  many,  has  hitherto  nearly  always 
been  a  disastrous  failure  wherever  it  has  been  tried  by  war.  It 
has  proved  inefficient  in  great  w'ars  unless  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  was  temporarily  abandoned  for  the  monarchical  one,  unless 
the  arguing  politicians  were  replaced  by  a  dictator,  a  Doge,  or  a 
Stadtholder.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of  the 
ancient  democracies  were  democracies  chieflv  in  name,  that  they 
were  in  reality  oligarchies  or  aristocracies  in  w'hich  the  political 
and  the  military  instincts  and  the  spirit  of  discipline  were,  of 
course,  more  strongly  developed  than  in  democracies  of  the  modern 
type. 

Democracy  has  been  a  failure  in  war  not  only  in  Greece,  Eome, 
Carthage,  Venice,  Holland,  etc.,  but  also  in  England.  England’s 
greatest  military  triumphs  were  won  long  before  democracy  was 
established.  Her  military  position  was  greatest  under  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  dictatorship.  After  Cromwell’s  death,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  politicians,  the  British  Army  became  once  more  a  by¬ 
word  amongst  the  nations.  The  Elder  Pitt  converted  disaster  and 
defeat  into  victory  because  his  demonic  personality  made  the 
Cabinet  a  mere  tool.  He  ruled  the  country  like  a  Roman  dictator 
and  thus  saved  it,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  excellent  work  of 
Basil  Williams.  The  frequently-heard  assertion  that  the  Younger 
Pitt  was  a  great  statesman,  that  his  activity  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  proved  that  a  war  may  be  successfully  fought  by  the 
united  wisdom  of  a  Cabinet  presided  over  by  a  skilful  politician, 
is  erroneous.  Pitt  was  no  doubt  an  eminent  party  leader.  He 
dominated  the  House  of  Commons  absolutely  during  a  long 
number  of  years  through  his  eloquence — and  through  other  means. 
However,  in  his  \varfare  against  Napoleon  he  wms  merely  a  blun¬ 
dering  politician  who  caused  disaster  after  disaster.  In  For- 
tescue’s  excellent  History  of  the  British  Army  we  read  ; — 

“Pitt  had  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  military  operations. 
For  this  reason  again  and  again  he  sent  generals  to  different  quarters  of 
Europe  with  vague  orders  to  do  something,  no  great  matter  what,  but  at  any 
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rate  something  which  would  show  that  England  was  an  active  ally.  Such 
was  the  purport  of  the  instructions  which  Abercromby  carried  to  Holland  in 
I71M),  Craig  to  the  iMeditcrraneau  and  Cathcart  to  North  Germany  in  180.5 
with  results  that  are  too  well  known  to  us.  By  this  purposeless  <listribution 
of  troops  the  armed  force  of  England  was  frittered  away  in  paltry  and  useless 
detachments  :  for  if  an  expedition  is  to  do  nothing  in  particular,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  consist  of  40,000  men  rather  than  4,000.  The  practice 
was  infinitely  mischievous.  It  demoralised  the  men ;  it  discouraged  the 
officers;  it  took  the  heart  out  of  the  generals.  More  than  any  other  cause  it 
brought  about  that  readiness  to  re-embark  and  to  abandon  enterprise  which 
made  the  British  Army  the  laughing  stock  alike  of  its  own  nation  and  of 
Europe.” 

Even  Ijord  Macaulay,  thongh  he  was  a  great  Liberal  and  a 
determined  champion  of  democracy,  admitted  that  Pitt  was  a  very 
eminent  politician  who  possessed  no  qualifications  whatever  for 
conducting  the  war  against  Napoleon.  In  his  article  on  William 
Pitt,  which  he  contributed  to  the  EncijcJopacUa  Britnnnica, 
Macaulay  wrote  : — 

“He  went  to  war;  but  he  could  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
that  war.  He  was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact  that  he  was  contending 
against  a  State  which  w’as  also  a  sect,  and  that  a  new'  quarrel  betw'een  England 
and  France  was  of  quite  a  ditferent  kind  from  the  old  quarrels  about  colonies 
in  America  and  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  pitiable  to  hoar  him, 
year  after  year,  proving  to  an  admiring  audience  that  the  wicked  republic 
wms  exhausted,  that  she  could  not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  that  her 
assignats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which  they  were  made — as 
if  credit  was  necessary  to  a  government  of  which  the  principle  was  rapine 

. It  was  impossible  that  a  man  who  so  completely  mistook  the 

nature  of  a  contest  could  carry  on  that  contest  successfully.  Great  as  Pitt’s 
abilities  w-ere,  his  military  arlministration  was  that  of  a  driveller.  In  such  an 
emergency,  and  with  such  means,  snch  a  statesman  as  Bichelieu,  as  Louvois, 
as  Chatham,  as  Wellesley,  would  have  created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the 
finest  armies  in  tlie  world,  and  would  soon  have  discovered,  and  brought 
forward,  generals  worthy  to  command  such  an  army.  Germany  might  have 
been  saved  by  another  Blenheim;  Flanders  recoverd  by  another 
Barnillies;  another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered  the  Royalist  and  Catholic 
provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  they  abhorre<l,  and  might  have 
spread  terror  even  to  the  barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact  is  that,  after  eight 
years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destruction  of  life,  after  an  expenditure  of  wealth 
far  exceeding  the  expenditure  of  the  American  War,  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  united,  the  English  army*  under  Pitt  was  the  laughing-stock  of  ah 
Europe.  It  could  not  boast  of  one  single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never 
shown  itself  on  the  Continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased,  forced  to  re-embark 

or  forced  to  capitulate .  The  English  navy  no  mismanagement  could 

ruin.  But  during  a  long  period,  whatever  mismanagement  could  do  v'as 
done. 

“  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapacity  w'hich  Pitt  showed 
in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most 
decisive  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities.  Yet  this  is 
the  simple  truth.  While  his  schemes  were  confounded,  while  his  predictions 
were  falsified,  while  the  coalitions  which  he  had  laboured  to  form  were  falling 
to  pieces,  while  the  expeditions  which  he  had  sent  forth  at  enormous  cost 
were  ending  in  rout  and  disgrace,  while  the  enemy  against  whom  be  was 
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feebly  contending  was  subjugating  Flanders  and  Brabant,  the  electorate  of 
Mainz  and  the  electorate  of  Treves.  Holland,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lombardy, 
his  authority  over  the  House  of  Commons  was  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  absolute.  There  was  his  empire.  There  were  his  victories — his 
Lodi  and  his  Areola,  his  Rivoli  and  his  Marengo.  Of  the  great  party  which 
had  contended  against  him  during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  administration 
more  than  one-half  now  marched  under  his  standard,  with  his  old  competitor, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  their  head;  and  the  rest  had,  after  many  vain 
struggles,  quitteel  the  field  in  despair.  Session  followed  session  with  scarcely 
a  single  division.  In  the  eventful  year  1799  the  largest  minority  that  could 
be  mustered  against  the  Government  was  twenty-five.” 


Xothing  conld  more  glaringly  demonstrate  Pitt’s  incapacity  in 
conducting  a  great  war  than  Macanlav’s  quaint  praise  of  Pitt  the 
party  politician. 

Government  is  a  husiness.  and  the  success  of  every  business 
depends  principally  upon  its  direction,  upon  its  executive.  The 
national  executive  may  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  such  as  the 
German  Emperor  or  the  American  President,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  who  act  jointly  and  are  jointly  responsible, 
such  as  the  British  Cabinet.  Statesmen  and  political  writers 
have  frequently  discussed  whether  the  executive  of  a  great  State, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  committee.  Eng¬ 
land  has  chosen  government  by  committee,  and  the  European 
democracies  have  followed  her  example.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  American  Republic,  after  thorough  discussion  and  considera¬ 
tion,  has  deliberately  abandoned  the  English  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  supreme  committee.  It  is  most  interesting  at  the 
present  moment  to  consider  the  arguments  which  caused  the 
Fathers  of  the  American  Commonw'ealth  to  adopt  a  one-man 
Executive  for  their  country.  We  read  in  the  seventieth  letter  of 
The  Federalist,  which  was  published  week  by  week  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  public  while  the  American  Constitution  was  being 
evolved  :  — 


“Tho  experience  of  other  nations  will  afford  little  instruction  on  this  head. 
As  far,  however,  as  it  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  us  not  to  be  enamoured 
of  plurality  in  the  Fixecutive  .... 

“Wherever  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in  any  common  enterprise  or 
pursuit,  there  is  always  danger  of  difference  of  opinion.  If  it  be  a  public 
trust  or  office,  in  which  they  are  clothed  with  equal  dignity  and  authority, 
there  is  peculiar  danger  of  personal  emulation  and  animosity.  From  either, 
and  especially  from  all  these  courses,  the  most  bitter  dissensions  are  apt  to 
spring.  Whenever  these  happen,  they  lessen  the  respectability,  weaken  the 
authority,  and  distract  the  plans  and  operations  of  those  whom  they  divide. 
If  they  should  unfortunately  assail  the  supreme  executive  magistracy  of  a 
country,  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  persons,  they  might  impede  or  frustrate 
the  most  important  measures  of  the  Government  in  the  most  critical 
emergencies  of  the  State.  And  what  is  still  worse,  they  might  split  the 
community  into  the  most  violent  and  irreconcilable  factions,  adhering  differ¬ 
ently  to  the  different  individuals  who  composed  the  magistracy. 


I 
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“Men  often  oppose  a  thing  merely  because  they  have  had  no  agency  in 
planning  it,  or  because  it  may  have  been  planned  by  those  whom  they  dislike.  i 

But  if  they  have  been  consulted  and  have  appeared  to  disapprove,  opposition 
then  becomes,  in  their  estimation,  an  indispensable  duty  of  self-love.  ... 

■■  Upon  the  principles  of  a  free  Government,  inconveniences  from  the  source 
just  mentioned  must  necessarily  be  submitted  to  in  the  form  of  the  legis-  t 

lature;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unwise  to  introduce  them  into  the  J 

constituent  of  the  Executive.  It  is  hero,  too,  that  they  may  be  most 
pernicious..  In  the  legislature  promptitude  of  decision  is  oftener  an  evil  than  ^ 

a  benefit  ....  I 

••  But  no  favourable  circumstances  palliate  or  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of  I 

dissension  in  the  executive  department.  Here  they  are  pure  and  uiimixed. 

There  is  no  point  at  which  they  cease  to  operate.  They  serve  to  embarrass  j 

and  weaken  the  execution  of  the  plan  or  measure  to  which  they  relate,  from 
the  first  step  to  the  final  conclusion  of  it.  They  constantly  counteract  those  ^ 

qualities  in  the  Executive  which  are  the  most  necessary  ingredients  in  its  * 

composition,  vigour  and  expedition,  and  this  without  any  counterbalancing  f 

good.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  which  the  energy  of  the  Executive  is  < 

the  bulwark  of  the  national  security,  everything  would  be  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  plurality  .... 

“  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  observations  apply  with  principal  weight 
to  the  first  case  suppose<l — that  is,  to  a  plurality  of  magistrates  of  equal 
dignity  and  authority,  a  scheme  the  advocates  for  which  are  not  likely  to  i 

form  a  numerous  sect;  but  they  apply,  though  not  with  equal,  yet  with  con¬ 
siderable,  \veight,  to  the  project  of  a  council,  whose  concurrence  is  made 
constitutionally  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  ostensible  Executive. 

An  artful  cabal  in  that  council  would  he  able  to  distract  and  to  enervate 
the  whole  system  of  administration.  If  no  such  cabal  should  exist,  the  mere 
diversity  of  view’s  and  opinions  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  tincture  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  authority  with  a  spirit  of  habitual  feebleness  and 
dilatoriness. 

“But  one  of  the  weightiest  objections  to  a  plurality  in  the  Executive,  and 
which  lies  as  much  against  the  last  as  the  first  plan,  is  that  it  tends  to 
conceal  faults  and  destroy  responsibility.  Responsibility  is  of  two  kinds— 
to  censure  and  to  punishment.  The  first  is  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
especially  in  an  elective  office.  Man,  in  a  public  trust,  will  much  oftener 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of  being  any  longer  trusted, 
than  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  obnoxious  to  legal  punishment.  But 
the  multiplication  of  the  Executive  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  detection  in  either 
case.  It  often  becomes  impossible,  amidst  mutual  accusations,  to  determin.? 
on  whom  the  blame  or  the  punishment  of  a  pernicious  measure,  or  a  series 
of  pernicious  measures,  ought  really  to  fall.  It  is  shifted  from  one  to  another 
with  so  much  dexterity,  and  under  such  plausible  appearances,  that  the  public 
opinion  is  left  in  suspense  about  the  real  author.  The  circumstances  which 
may  have  led  to  any  national  miscarriage  or  misfortune  are  sometimes  so 
complicated  that,  where  there  are  a  number  of  actors,  w’ho  may  have  had 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  agency,  though  we  may  clearly  see  upon  the  . 
whole  that  there  has  been  mismanagement,  yet  it  may  be  impracticable  to 
pronounce  to  whose  account  the  evil  w’hich  may  have  been  incurred  is  truly 
chargeable. 

“  *  I  was  overruled  by  my  council.  The  council  were  so  divided  in  their 
opinions  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  better  resolution  on  the  point.’ 

These  and  similar  pretexts  are  constantly  at  hand,  whether  true  or  false. 

And  who  is  there  that  will  either  take  the  trouble  or  incur  the  odium  of  a 
strict  scrutiny  into  the  secret  springs  of  the  transaction?” 
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The  celebrated  seventieth  letter  of  The  Federalist  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1788  and  was  written  by  that  great  constructive  states¬ 
man,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  strong  Imperialist.  Hamil¬ 
ton  succeeded  in  converting  to  his  views  his  political  opponents, 
the  American  democrats,  who  favoured  the  creation  of  a  supreme 
Executive  Committee,  of  a  Cabinet,  on  the  English  model. 
Hamilton  and  his  supporters  wished  to  give  to  the  United  States 
not  a  governing  board,  but  an  elected  king,  possessing  truly  kingly 
powers,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 

While  Alexander  Hamilton  was  an  empire  builder  with  strong 
monarchical  leanings,  his  great  contemporary  and  most  determined 
opponent,  Tliomas  Jefferson,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  was  a  democrat,  and  w’as  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  apostle  of  democracy  in  the  United  States.  He  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  the  idea  of  a  one-man  executive.  Jefferson  was 
President  of  the  Thiited  States  during  two  consecutive  terms,  from 
1801  to  1809,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  consider  his  mature 
views  on  the  American  one-man  Executive  when  it  had  been 
operative  during  twenty-tw’o  years.  Jefferson’s  view's  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  executive  of  a  great  country  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  committee,  such  as  the  British 
Cabinet,  are  particularly  valuable,  not  only  because  Jefferson  was 
a  democrat  of  the  democrats  and  an  enemy  of  all  centralisation, 
but  particularly  because  he  had  acquired  a  vast  experience  of  the 
practical  w'orking  of  a  one-man  Executive,  partly  during  the  two 
terms  of  his  Presidency,  partly  during  the  years  when,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Cabinet,  he  had  occupied  a  position  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  President.  Jefferson  wrote  in  January,  1811,  to 
Destutt  Tracy  :  — 

“When  our  present  Government  was  first  established  we  had  many  doubts 
on  this  question,  and  many  leanings  towards  a  supreme  e.xecutive  council. 
It  happened  that  at  that  time  the  experiment  of  such  an  one  was  commenced 
in  France,  while  a  single  Executive  was  under  trial  here.  We  watched  the 
motions  and  effects  of  those  two  rival  plans,  with  an  interest  and  anxiety  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  a  choice  between  them.  The  experiment  in 
France  failed  after  a  short  course,  and  not  from  any  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  times  or  nation,  but  from  those  internal  jealousies  and  dissensions  in 
the  Directory,  which  will  ever  arise  among  men  equal  in  power,  without  a 
principal  to  decide  and  control  their  differences. 

“We  had  tried  a  similar  experiment  in  1784,  by  establishing  a  Committee 
of  the  States,  composed  of  a  member  from  every  State,  then  thirteen,  to 
exercise  the  executive  functions  during  the  recess  of  Congress.  They  fell 
immediately  into  schisms  and  dissensions,  which  became  at  length  so  in¬ 
veterate  as  to  render  all  co-operation  among  them  impracticable ;  they  dissolved 
themselves,  abandoning  the  helm  of  government,  and  it  continued  without  a 
head,  until  Congress  met  the  ensuing  winter.  This  was  then  imputed  to  the 
temper  of  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the  wise  ascribed  it  to  the  nature  of 
man.  The  failure  of  the  French  Directory,  and  from  the  same  cause,  seems 
to  have  authorised  a  belief  that  the  form  of  a  plurality,  however  promising  in 
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theory,  is  impracticable  with  men  constituted  with  the  ordinary  passions  while 
the  tranquil  and  steady  tenor  of  our  single  Executive,  during  a  course  ol 
twenty-two  years  of  the  most  tempestuous  times  the  history  of  the  Avorld  has 
ever  presented,  gives  a  rational  hope  that  this  important  problem  is  at  len'hh 
solved. 

“  Aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  cabinet  of  heads  of  departments,  originallv  four 
but  now  five,  with  whom  the  I’resident  consults,  edtlu-r  singly  or  altogether,  he 
has  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  information,  brings  tbeir  views  to  one 
centre,  and  produces  an  unity  of  action  and  direction  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  excellence  of  this  construction  of  the  executive  power  has 
already  manifested  itself  here  under  very  opposite  circumstances.  During  the 
administration  of  our  first  President,  his  cabinet  of  four  inqmbers  was  equally 
divideel  by  as  marked  an  opposition  of  principle  as  Monarchism  and  Republic, 
anism  could  bring  into  conflict.  Had  that  cabinet  been  a  Directory,  like 
positive  and  negative  quantities  in  algebra,  the  opposing  wills  would  have 
balancerl  each  other  and  produced  a  state  of  absolute  inaction.  But  the 
President  heard  with  calmness  the  opinions  and  reasons  of  each,  decided  the 
course  to  be  pursued  and  kept  tbe  Government  steadily  in  it,  unaffected  by 
the  agitation.  The  public  knew  well  the  dissensions  of  the  cabinet,  but 
never  had  an  uneasy  thought  on  their  account,  because  they  knew  also  they 
had  provided  a  regulating  power  which  would  keep  the  machine  in  steady 
movement.  I  speak  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  scenes,  quorum  pars 
fui;  as  I  may  of  others  of  a  character  entirely  opposite. 

“The  third  administration,  which  was  of  eight  years,  presented  an  example 
of  harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to  which  perhaps  history  has  no 
parallel.  There  never  arose,  during  the  whole  time,  an  instance  of  an 
unpleasant  thought  or  word  between  the  members.  We  sometimes  met  under 
differences  of  opinion,  but  scarcely  ever  failed,  by  conversing  and  reason¬ 
ing,  so  to  modify  each  other’s  ideas  as  to  produce  an  unanimoiis  result.  Yet, 
able  and  amicable  as  these  members  were,  I  am  not  certain  this  would 
have  been  the  case,  had  each  possessed  equal  and  independent  powers.  P.l- 
defined  limits  of  their  respective  departments,  jealousies,  trifling  at  first,  but 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  repetition  of  cccasions,  intrigues  without 
doors  of  designing  persons  to  build  an  importance  to  themselves  on  the 
division  of  others,  might,  from  small  beginnings,  have  pro<luced  persevering 
oppositions.  But  the  power  of  decision  in  tbe  President  left  no  object  for 
internal  dissension,  and  external  intrigue  was  stifled  in  embryo  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  incendiaries  possessed,  that  no  division  they  could  foment  would 
change  the  course  of  the  executive  power.” 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1828,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Coray  ; — 

‘‘If  experience  has  ever  taught  a  truth,  it  is  that  a  plurality  in  the 
Supreme  Executive  will  for  ever  split  into  discordant  factions,  distract  the 

nation,  annihilat^  its  energies .  We  have,  I  think,  fallen  on  the 

happiest  of  all  modes  of  constituting  the  Executive,  that  of  easing  and  aiding 
our  President,  by  permitting  him  to  choose  Secretaries  of  State,  of  Finance, 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  whom  he  may  advise,  either  separately  or  all 
together,  and  remedy  their  divisions  by  adopting  or  controlling  their  opinions 
at  his  discretion;  this  saves  the  nation  from  the  evils  of  a  divided  will,  and 
secures  to  it  a  steady  march  in  the  systematic  course  which  the  President 
may  have  adopted  for  that  of  his  administration." 

AlexaDtler  Hamilton  foretold  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
possible  that  if  the  executive  pow'er  of  the  United  States  were 
placed  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  a  Cabinet,  that  body  would 
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become  a  prey  to  party  differences  and  intrigues  which  would 
greatly  weaken  the  Executive :  that  the  possession  of  the  supreme 
power  by  a  committee  would  “dejwive  the  American  Government 
of  vigour  and  expedition  ’  ’ ;  that  ‘  ‘  in  the  conduct  of  war  everything 
would  be  to  be  apprehended  from  its  plurality  ”  ;  that  “the  diver¬ 
sity  of  views  ”  in  a  Cabinet  would  “  tincture  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  authority  with  a  spirit  of  habitual  feebleness  and  dilatori¬ 
ness  ”  ;  that  “  joint  resiwnsibility  of  Ministers  would  in  reality 
create  their  complete  irresponsibility.”  Hamilton’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  opponent,  Thomas  Jefferson,  stated,  after  having  seen  a 
one-man  Executive  at  work  during  several  decades,  that  the 
attempt  to  govern  the  United  States  by  a  committee  of  men  of 
equal  powder  had  proved  impossible  because  of  the  schism  produced 
by  mutual  dissensions,  that  “  the  form  of  a  plurality,  however 
promising  in  theory,  is  impracticable  with  men  constituted  wdth 
the  ordinary  passions  ”  ;  that  “  a  plurality  in  a  Supreme  Executive 
will  for  ever  split  into  discordant  factions,  distract  the  nation, 
annihilate  its  energies  ”  ;  that  a  one-man  Executive  “  saved  the 
nation  from  the  evils  of  a  divided  w^ill.”  Nothing  could  more 
strongly  condemn  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  government  by  a 
Cabinet,  especially  in  time  of  war,  and  nothing  could  more  strongly 
recommend  the  necessity  of  a  one-man  Executive  for  democracy, 
especially  in  war,  than  the  testimony  of  that  great  democrat, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  during  more  than  three  decades  had  been 
acquainted  w’ith  the  inner  workings  of  the  American  Presidency 
and  Cabinet. 

The  American  one-man  Executive  proved  its  great  value  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  during  the  first  few  stormy  decades  of  the 
Republic,  during  wdrich  Jefferson  played  so  prominent  a  pari  in 
the  Government,  but  also  in  the  Civil  War  when  the  American 
form  of  government  was  put  to  the  supreme  test.  It  can  safely 
he  asserted  that  the  Ignited  States  would  have  been  destroyed 
had  they  possessed  a  government  by  committee  similar  to  the 
British  Cabinet.  Happily,  the  United  States  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  American  President,  who  has  limited  powers  in 
time  of  peace,  becomes  a  dictator  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  wnrd 
in  time  of  war,  for  it  states  :  “The  President  .shall  be  Commander- 
in-Chicf  of  the  Armv  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Militia  of  the  several  States  w’hen  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  He  shall  take  earn  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.”  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  acting  as  a  dictator,  pre¬ 
vented  the  disruption  of  the  United  States  and  carried  the  Civil 
War  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He  not  only  directed  the  Army 
and  Navy,  with  the  assistance  of  his  naval  and  military  experts. 
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in  accordance  with  the  powers  given  to  him  under  the  constitution,  I 
but  directed  the  internal  policy  of  the  country  also  by  making  use  ! 
of  the  truly  monarchical  [)owers  bestowed  on  him  by  that  instru¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  he  took  the  most  important  and  very  neces-  i 
sary  step  of  emancipating  the  slaves  by  proclamation  without  con-  |  . 
suiting  his  Cabinet,  and  when  he  experienced  serious  opjxisition 
within  the  Cabinet  through  the  ambitions  of  Mr.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  dismissed  him.  It  may  safely  be  1 
asserted  that  the  United  States  were  saved  in  Lincoln’s  time  = 
by  the  American  Constitution,  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  ! 
danger  they  possessed  an  undivided  government,  a  one-man  j 
Executive,  that  they  ]iosscssed  a  dictator,  instead  of  a  supreme  j 
governing  committee,  which  would  never  have  been  able  to  agree  ! 
in  time  upon  energetic  action.  After  America  had  had  more  than  | 
a  hundred  years  experience  of  a  one-man  Executive,  President  ! 
Wilson,  who  at  the  time  was  a  university  professor,  wrote,  in  j 
his  book  The  State,  in  which  he  critically  reviewed  the  forms 
of  government  of  the  principal  ancient  and  modern  countries 

“  Under  our  own  system  the  heads  of  departments  are,  of  course,  brought 
together  into  at  least  nominal  unity  by  their  common  subordination  to  the 
President.  Although  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  rather  the  colleagues  than  1 
the  servants  of  the  President,  his  authority  is  yet  always  in  the  last  resort  I 
final  and  decisive;  the  secretaries  have  had  very  few  powers  conferred  upon  I 
them  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  subject  to  I 
presidential  oversight  and  control.  The  President  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
head  of  the  Executive  ....  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  in  Germany, 
among  constitutional  States,  have  we  an  example  of  a  supreme  guiding 
will  in  administration.  The  Emperor’s  own  will,  or  that  of  the  Vice¬ 
regent  Chancellor,  is  the  real  centre  and  source  of  all  policy;  the  heads  of 
departments  are  ministers  of  that  will.  And  there  is,  of  course,  under  such 
a  system  an  energy  and  coherence  of  administrative  action  such  as  no  other  | 
system  can  secure.” 

While  a  one-man  Executive  will  provide  “  an  energy  and  cohe¬ 
rence  of  administrative  action  such  as  no  other  system  can  secure,” 
the  British  system  of  Cabinet  government,  which  has  been  copied  j 
by  the  European  democracies,  provides  vacillation,  incoherence,  I 
muddle,  and  endless  delays.  That  has  been  abundantly  proved  I 
bv  the  present  war.  | 

Warfare,  like  navigation,  is  essentially  a  one-man  business.  No  j 
one  would  dream  of  entrusting  the  handling  of  a  ship  to  an  inex-  | 
pert  committee  of  jointly  responsible  members.  Yet  the  many-  ; 
headed  Cabinet,  being  the  national  Executive,  has  hitherto  con¬ 
ducted  the  war,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  other 
democratic  countries  as  well.  Now,  in  warfare,  the  unity  of  direc¬ 
tion  is  an  essential  as  it  is  in  navigation.  Moreover,  the  conduct 
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of  war  should  be  not  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  hut  of  experts. 
Napoleon,  the  greatest  general  of  modern  times,  wrote  : — 

“L’Unite  de  commandement  est  de  la  premiere  ueeessite  a  la  guerre  .  .  . 
“A  force  de  disserter,  de  taire  de  I’esprit,  de  teiiir  des  conseils,  il  arrivait 
aux  arnices  franejaises  do  ce  temps  (1795)  ce  qui  est  arrive  dans  tous  les  siecles 
■  en  suivant  unc  pareille  marche;  e’est  de  finir  par  prendre  le  plus  mauvais 
parti,  qui,  presque  toujours  a  la  guerre,  est  lo  plus  pusillaiiime,  ou,  si  Ton 
i  veut,  le  plus  prudent.  I^a  vraie  sagessc,  pour  un  general,  est  dans  une 
determination  energique  .... 

“A  la  guerre,  les  hommes  ne  sont  rien,  e'est  un  bomme  qui  est  tout. 

“La  tete,  e’est  le  tout  d’une  armee  :  ce  n’est  pas  I'armee  romaine  qui  a 
soumis  la  Gaule,  mais  Cdsar;  ce  n’est  pas  I’armee  carthagiuoise  qui  faisait 
trembler  la  Republique  aux  portes  de  Rome,  mais  Annibal;  ce  n’est  pas 
I’armee  macedonienne  qui  a  ete  sur  I’lndus,  mais  Alexandre;  ce  n’est  pas 
I’armee  fran^aise  qui  a  porte  la  guerre  sur  le  ^Yeser  et  sur  I’lnn,  mais 
Turenne;  ce  n’est  pas  I’armee  prussienne  qui  a  defendu  sept  ans  la  Prusse 
centre  les  trois  plus  grandes  puissances  de  I’Europe,  mais  Fr^eric-le- 
Grand.” 

"Un  mauvais  general  vaut  mieux  que  deux  bons.” 

President  Lincoln,  quoting  and  amplifying  Xa^xileon’s  opinion, 
stated  on  the  3rd  December,  1861  :  — 

“It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones,  and 
the  saving  is  true  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is  better 
directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior  ones  at 
variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

“And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged  can 
have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  choice 
of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea  no  one  ou  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink,  and 
yet  not  infrequently  all  go  down  together  becausf'  too  many  will  direct  and 
no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control.” 

The  greatest  admirals  and  generals  of  all  times  have  frequently 
called  officers  together  in  order  to  hear  their  opinions  and  to 
discuss  important  matters,  but  all  great  generals  and  admirals  who 
have  written  on  warfare  have,  without  exception,  condemned  con¬ 
duct  of  war  by  a  council,  even  if  it  should  be  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  soldiers  and  sailors.  Many  views  similar  to  those 
of  Najwleon  and  Lincoln  might  easily  be  given.  If  all  great 
soldiers  and  sailors  have  condemned  warfare  by  a  committee  of 
experts,  how  much  more  strongly  then  would  they  condemn 
warfare  by  a  committee  of  political  amateurs  whose  attention 
is  divided  between  executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  party- 
political  functions,  and  wdio  are  responsilile  not  only  for  their 
own  department  but  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  departments 
of  State  as  well !  It  seems  quite  obvious  that  the  faulty  organisa- 
i  tion  of  modern  democracy.  Cabinet  government,  as  evolved  in 

(England  and  copied  by  the  other  European  democracies,  has  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  disappointments  which  England  and 
her  Allies  have  experienced  in  the  present  war. 
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Emile  Faguet  wrote  a  witty  but  deep  book,  The  Cult  of 
Incompetence,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  char¬ 
acteristic  .feature  of  modern  democracies  was  the  cult  of  incom¬ 
petence,  the  entrusting  of  alTairs  of  all'  kinds  to  incompetent 
amateurs.  Notwithstanding  certain  exaggerations  contained  in 
his  book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  author’s  thesis.  Since 
the  earliest  times  democracies  were  orator-ridden  and  lawyer- 
ridden.  In  all  democratic  parliaments  the  law^yers  are  supreme. 
This  is  only  natural.  Democratic  government,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  be  government  by  deliberation,  rapidly 
degenerated  into  government  by  discussion,  and  in  matters  of 
discussion  trained  speakers,  experienced  in  all  the  arts  of  the 
advocate,  proved,  of  course,  superior  to  wise  and  experienced 
men  of  affairs. 

Iron  is  tested  by  fire,  and  nations  by  war.  Wars  are  the 
examina  rujorosa  of  nations.  The  best  test  of  a  machine  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  running  it  at  the  highest  speed,  and  that  of  a  national 
organisation  under  the  high  pressure  of  war.'  The  test  of  war 
has  shown  that  the  British  nation  is  all  right  and  that  democracy 
is  all  right,  but  that  democratic  organisation,  as  evolved  in  Great 
Britain,  is  unwwkable,  is  wrong.  Government  is  a  business, 
and  successful  government  can  be  organised  only  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  not  on  principles  which  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  any  l)usi- 
ness.  The  first  principle  in  business  organisation  is  the  division 
of  labour.  That  idea  was  not  put  forward  for  the  first  time  liy 
Adam  Smith,  as  many  imagine,  but  it  is  as  old  as  civilisation 
itself.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  8th  book  of  Xenophon’s 
Institutions  of  Cyrus.  Although  modern  business  organisation 
involves  not  only  the  division  of  labour  but  the  most  minute 
specialisation  in  every  direction,  democratic  politicians,  like  chiefs 
of  primitive  tribes,  endeavour  to  do  the  work  of  a  number  of 
experts,  although  very  frequently  they  are  experts  only  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking.  If  a  business  has  proved  disappointing, 
the  first  step  for  rehabilitating  it  consists  in  abolishing  old  and 
outworn  methods,  reorganising  it  in  accordance  with  the  best 
experience,  and  handing  over'  its  direction  to  the  best  experts 
obtainable. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  Prime  ]\Iinister  by  general  ac’clama- 
tion.  He  recognised  that  the  principal  cause  of  Britain’s  dis- 
apjx)intments  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Executive  was  in  the  hands 
of  twenty-three  men  of  nominally  equal  authority  who  jointly 
and  unanimously  had  to  direct  the  national  policy  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  all  the  Departments  of  State.  In  order  to  separate  the 
executive  from  the  administration,  he  created  a  small  War 
Cabinet.  A  smaller  inner  Cabinet,  divorced  from  administration, 
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is  a  great  improvement  compared  with  an  Executive  of  twenty- 
three  tired  men  who  have  to  look  after  administrative,  legislative, 
and  party-political  matters  as  well,  and  who  in  addition  have 
to  waste  their  time  in  Parliament.  However,  the  question  is 
whether  the  improvement  made  is  sufficient.  Unless  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  able  to  dominate  his  colleagues  as  Chatham  did  in  his 
time,  unless  Great  Britain  possesses  virtually  a  one-man  Executive, 
he  should  seek  for  power  which  will  make  the  Prime  Minister 
solely  resix)nsible  by  law.  Such  a  step  would  seem  neither  un¬ 
constitutional  nor  undemocratic.  As  the  constitution  is  unwritten, 
it  may  be  amended ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  United  States 
have  had  a  one-man  Executive  since  their  creation  shows  that  a 
one-uiau  Executive  is  a  democratic  institution. 

Democracy  means  government  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
will.  The  British  nation  desires  to  be  efficiently  governed,  and 
it  desires  that  the  war  should  he  won  as  rapidly  and  as  inexpen¬ 
sively  as  possible.  As  long  as  it  is  well  governed  in  accordance 
with  its  wishes,  it  does  not  care  very  much  whether  the  Executive 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  of  a  committee,  whether  its  ministers 
are  eloquent  party  politicians  or  silent  and  highly  competent  offi¬ 
cials.  Popular  control  over  the  government  in  all  its  branches 
can  as  easily  be  exercised  if  there  is  a  Prime  Minister  solely 
responsible  to  Parliament  as  if  there  is  a  jointly  responsible  com¬ 
mittee. 

Life  is  more  important  than  precedent  and  tradition.  It  is 
better  that  the  war  should  destroy  the  traditional  disorganisation 
of  democracy  than  that  the  traditional  disorganisation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  should  destroy  democracy  itself  and  the  British 
race.  Democracy  is  pitting  men  of  words  against  men  of  action, 
eloquent  lawyers  against  the  ablest  generals.  Eloquence  coupled 
with  inexperience  has  failed  to  prevail  over  organised,  silent  effi¬ 
ciency.  Administration,  like  warfare,  is  a  science  and  an  art 
which  calls  for  expert  control.  Party  politicians,  who  shine  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  must  surely  recognise  their  unfitness  in 
conducting  jointly  a  great  war.  The  combination  of  a  many- 
headed  Executive  and  of  amateur  government  may  prove  fatal, 
•Vs  men  armed  with  flintlocks  will  be  defeated  by  men  armed 
with  rejieating  rifles,  a  nation  with  an  out-of-date  organisation  may 
be  destroyed  by  an  efficiently  organised  one.  The  justice  of  its 
cause  may  not  save  it  from  destruction. 


POLITICUS. 


THK  FIGHT  AGAINST  STARVATION. 


“  Smi's,  more  ships,  and  yet  more  slu])s”;  that  is  the  elVective 
remedy  for  the  Allies’  embarrassment.  Sea  transport  is  urgently 
recpdred  by  a  whole  Continent  exhausted  by  over  three  and  a 
half  years  of  an  all-devastating  war,  which  is  now  being  waged 
with  greater  fierceness  than  ever,  because  Germany,  not  being 
able  to  float  a  keel  in  any  of  the  world’s  seas,  is  almost  starv¬ 
ing.  Ships  govern  the  militiry  as  well  as  the  economic  strength 
of  the  Allies,  as  of  the  Central  Powers.  At  this  time,  when 
what  the  Germans  hope  may  prove  the  decisive  land  battle  of 
the  war  is  in  progress,  f, 500,000  American  troops,  trained  or 
partially  trained,  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  requiring 
transport  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  per  man,  an  allotment  of  two 
tons  per  man  being  necessary  after  they  reach  Phirope  for 
supplying  them  with  munitions,  stores,  and  food.  That  is  the 
irony  of  the  situation  :  reinforcements  wait  for  ships  !  Tn  various 
Dominion,  Indian,  American,  and  neutral  ports,  or  ready  for 
conveyance  to  those  ports,  are  vast  quantities  of  food  and  raw 
material  all  requiring  ships.  That,  again,  is  the  irony  of  the 
situation  ;  food  and  raw  material  wait  for  ships.  Tn  every  direc¬ 
tion  the  war-demands,  in  order  to  meet  our  own  most  pressing 
needs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Americans,  French,  Italians,  Bel¬ 
gians,  Roumanians,  and  Serbians,  reduce  themselves,  at  last,  to 
tonnage.  The  Allies  require  to-day  a  greater  volume  of  shipping 
than  the  world  ever  possessed,  and,  owing  to  enemy  action  and 
marine  casualties,  they  have  at  their  disposal  far  less  than  has  been 
available  at  any  time  for  a  decade  or  more. 

This  position  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  our  blindness  in  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  to  our  piimary  interest,  as  this  statement 
of  British  merchant  steam  shipping  shows  :  — 


British  tonnage  at  the  l)eginuing  of  the  War 
Allocated  to  the  Navy  and  Army  (50%)  ... 

Balance  available  for  civil  needs 
Net  losses  at  the  end  of  1917 

Available  tonnage  remaining  Dec.  31,  1917 


Gross  Tons. 

.  19,000,0001 
.  9,500,000 

.  9,500,000 

.  3,267,937 

.  6.233,000 


During  the  present  year  further  depredations  have  been  made 
on  our  weakened  carrying-power.  On  the  assumption  that  each 

(1)  About  2,000,000  tons  of  these  ships  were  of  1,600  gross  tons  or  less. 
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vessel  of  1,600  tons  or  over  destroyed  in  this  period  was  of 
5,000  tons,  and  each  smaller  one  of  1,000  tons,  we  are  weaker 
to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  million  tons  than  w’e  were  at  the 
end  of  1917,  after  making  allowance  for  new  vessels  completed 
in  British  and  Irish  yards — or  an  aggregate  of  about  3,750,000 
tons.  T.iet  it  be  admitted  that  the  triple  work  of  seamen,  ship¬ 
builders,  and  engine-makers  rejiresents  a  tight  against  starvation, 
and  let  measures  he  taken  accordingly. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  responsible  for  many  of  our  most  gi  ievous 
eiTors  during  the  war,  that  the  history  of  the  British  Merchanft 
Xavy  has  never  been  written.  Many  years  ago  a  member  of  tbc 
House  of  Commons,  INIr.  James  Ijindsav,  prepared  what  professed 
to  be  the  record  of  this  national  service.  But  from  his  pages  the 
reader  obtains  no  conception  of  the  extent  |‘:o  which  the  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  strength  of  this  country  has  been  built  up  on  the 
Mercantile  Marine  and  of  the  essential  contributions  w'hich  it 
has  made  to  the  creation  and  upbuilding  of  the  Empire  and 
the  promotion  of  inter-imperial  trade,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
and  tangible  of  all  the  links  binding  the  INIother' Country  to  the 
Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  and  Dependencies.  Sea-power  is 
usually  regarded  as  connoting  ships  of  war  commanded  by  ex¬ 
perienced  officers  and  well-trained  men,  and  organised  into 
flotillas,  squadrons,  and  fleets.  That  is  an  error.  A  fighting  navy 
stands  in  relation  to  the  Merchant  Navy  much  as  the  fire  brigade 
of  a  city  or  town  stands  in  relation  to  all  the  factories,  shops,  and 
houses  within  its  boundaries.  We  are  often  tempted  to  forget 
basic  facts.  The  essential  element  of  sea-power,  as  of  military  and 
economic  power,  of  a  maritime  country,  is  the  ship  of  commerce, 
the  support  alike  of  its  Navy,  Army,  and  civil  ]iopulation. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  Germany  determined  to  attack 
our  merchant  ships,  and  the  British  Government  treated  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  comparative  indifference,  the  enemy  revealed  clear 
insight  and  our  own  authorities  inexplicable  blindness.  About 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  sea-going  tonnage  available  for  meeting  the 
civil  needs  of  the  forty  million  islanders  who  inhabit  this  country, 
and  for  maintaining  communications  with  the  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire,  has  been  sunk.  Now,  at  last,  after  over  three  and  a 
half  years  of  war,  it  -is  officially  admitted  that  a  high  output  is 
necessary  from  the  shipyards  and  engine-shops.  Lord  Pirrie,  the 
outstanding  figure  among  British  shipbuilders,  and  a  fine  organiser, 
has  been  called  in  and  made  Controller-General  of  iNIerchant 
Shipbuilding.  The  issue  of  the  war  rests  in  the  main  uix)n 
him.  He  is  the  real  Food  Controller,  not  only  of  this  country, 
j  but  of  every  Allied  country  in  Europe,  and  he  is  also  the  real 
Minister  of  Munitions,  since  on  an  adequate  supply  of  ships 
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depends  not  only  our  food,  but  the  due  arrival  of  raw  material  for 
making  guns,  shells,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war. 

What  kind  of  success  must  Tjord  Pirrie  achieve,  and  that 
si>eedily,  if  his  appointment  is  to  lie  justified  in  view  of  the  grave 
crisis  which,  hy  general  admission,  confronts  us?  Some  measure 
of  success  was  assured  from  the  first  liecause  he  has  inherited  a 
going  concern  which,  month  hy  month,  in  any  conceivable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would,  with  goodwill  on  the  ]>art  of  the  workers, 
have  jiroduced  increasing  returns.  In  other  words,  Tiord  Pirrie 
will  reap  when^  he  has  not  sown.  Phrst,  the  ]ilans  for  speeding- 
up  meivhant  shiphuilding  which  were  ]iro])ared  hv  ^Ir.  Walter 
liimciman,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the- end 
of  1010:  secondly,  the  supplementary  and  more  amhitions  pro- 
]xisals  of  Sir  Joseph  ^Nfaclay,  the  Shipping  Controller,  to  whom 
the  task  was  assigned  hy  IMr.  Tjloyd  George  on  his  Government 
taking  office  ;  thirdly,  the  schemes  evolved  later  on  hy  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  when  he  became  resfionsihle  for  the  mercantile  as  well 
as  naval  shiphuilding;  and,  fourthly,  the  more  lecent  and  still 
more  wide-sweeping  plans  initiated  hy  his  successor.  Sir 
.Man  Anderson — these*  measures  in  combination  would  com¬ 
pletely  change  the  outlook  during  the  next  few  months 
if  Lord  Pirrie  did  nothing  hut  sit  in  his  armchair  and  watch  the 
gradual  evolution  in  the  shipyards  throughout  the  country.  That 
constitutes  the  danger  of  the  situation,  because  something  more 
is  wanted  than  slow  and  methodical  progress ;  the  s])eeding-up 
of  ship-construction  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year 
depends  less  upon  Lord  Pirrie’s  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those 
associated  with  him  in  his  work  than  ujwn  the  jirovision  of 
adequate  supplies  of  labour  and  material.  There  is  no  solution 
of  the  problem  in  sight  unless  the  War  Cabinet  is  seized  with  the 
gravity  of  the  position,  and  in  the  allocation  of  steel  and  man¬ 
power  accords  to  shiphuilding  priority  over  all  other  demands — not 
excluding  those  of  the  Army  and  Munitions. 

Neither  the  speech  of  the  First  Tjord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  20th  last,  nor  the  White  Paper, 
with  its  crude  sitatistics,  which  was  subsequently  issued,  conveys 
a  true  picture  of  the  serious  character  of  the  shiphuilding  |)osition. 
Peference  is  frequently  made  to  the  world’s  tonnage  oi-  to  the 
aggregate  British  tonnage  which  was  available  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Nei^ther  of  those  figures  can  serve  as  a  basis  of  cal¬ 
culation  ;  we  do  not  control  the  world’s  tonnage  to-day,  and  we 
shall  not  do  so  after  peace  has  been  declared  ;  only  a  proportion  of  f 
the  British  tonnage  has  been,  or  is  now,  available  for  supplying  | 
the  needs  of  the  civil  ]x>pulation,  which  must  be  fed.  ; 

.Ml  the  factors  in  the  situation  must  be  carefully  weighed.  Tt  ^ 
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is  a  complete  error  to  suppose  that  nothing  matters  so  long  as 
the  Navy  and  Army  are  maintained  in  adequate  strength.  Moltke 
foresaw  that  the  longer  a  war  lasited  the  less  vital  would  be  the 
part  taken  by  the  fighting  services  owing  to  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  economic  fabric  of  the  nations’  energies.  That  forecast 
explains  Germany’s  desperate  offensive  on  the  Western  front  :  she 
has  heon  reduced  almost  to  a  sitate  of  starvation  by  our  blockade. 
We,  though  rationed,  are  still  well  fed.  The  time  has  now  been 
reached  when  our  safety  de])ends  on  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  all-important  war  factor  is  the  welfare  of  the  war 
workers  in  these  islands,  on  whose  efforts  our  strength  by  sea 
a.s  by  land  and  in  the  air  rests,  first  and  last.  Tt  is,  tlu'refore,  an 
error,  as  Karl  Curzon  many  months  ago  reminded  us,  to  judge  the 
shipbuilding  situafion  with  reference  to  the  aggregate  British 
tonnage  available  at  any  given  time.  The  only  sure  foundation  on 
which  opinion  can  be  formed  is  the  shipping  available  for  supplying 
the  forty  million  people  of  this  country  with  their  minimum 
requirements.  When  the  war  opened  we  jiossessed,  as  has  been 
explained,  19,000,000  tons  of  shi]iping;  within  a  comparatively 
few  months  over  50  ix^r  cent,  of  that  tonnage  was  allocated  for 
essential  naval  and  military  purp)oses,  leaving  available  for  pro¬ 
viding  this  country  with  food  and  raw  materials  only  one-half 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine.  Tt  is  in  the  light  of  that  division 
of  oiir  carrying-power  that  the  progress  of  the  enemy’s  attack 
upon  our  shipping  must  be  judged,  since  whatever  loss  may  be 
suffered  by  transports,  store-ships,  or  fleet  auxiliaries,  they  have 
to  he  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the  reduced  volume  of 
tonnage  at  the  service  of  the  country  at  large. 

Fortunately,  the  White  Paper  ^  issued  by  the  Admiralty  supplies 
very  full  details  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  British  shipping  since 
the  summer  of  1014,  when  Germany  plunged  Europe  into  war. 
One  tabh'  gives  particulars  of  ships  built,  a  second  table  refers 
to  ships  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  a  third  contains  details  of 
the  losses  incurred  at  sea.  From  these  sources  the  following  state¬ 
ment  has  been  pre]mrcd  :  — 


Gxins  Axn  T.ossrs  of  Bninsit  Siitim*i\o  Hnuxo  tiif  Wac. 
1014  (.August  to  December). 

Tons. 

Built .  ...  ...  (375,610  Total  los.ses  ... 

Captured  from  the  enemv  75.'l,u00  Tot.nl  gains  ... 

Total  gains  ...  ...  1,420,110  Balance  ...  ...  -t- 


Tons. 

468,728 

1,429,110 


960,382 


(1)  White  Paper.  Cd.  9009. 
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1915. 


Built . 

Captured  from  the 

enemy.. 

Tons. 

.  650,919 

11,500 

Total  losses  ... 

Total  gains  ... 

Tons. 

1,103,879 

662,419 

Total  gains 

.  662,419 

Balance  in  1915  . 

.. 

440.960 

Brought  down  from  1914  + 

960., 382 

Balance  at  end  of 

1915  f 

519,422 

Built  ... 

Captured  from  tlie 

enemy.. 

1916. 

541,552  Total  losses  ... 

3,500  Total  gains  ... 

1.497,848 

545,052 

Total  gains 

.  545,052 

Balance  in  1016  . 
Brought  down  from 

1915  -t 

952,796 

519,422 

Balance  at  end  of 

1916  - 

433,374 

Built  ... 

Captured  from  the 

enemy.. 

1917. 

.  1,163,474  Total  losses  ... 
11,500  Total  gains  ... 

4,009,537 

1,174,974 

Total  gains 

.  1,174,974 

Balance  in  1917 

— 

2,834,563 

Brought  down  from  191(5  —  483,374 


Balance  .at  end  of  1917  —  3,267,937 

'riiat  table  is  ilhmiiiialing.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  lialf  of 
the  year  191(5,  which  was  to  witness  the  downfall  of  the  (’oalition 
(lovernnient  over  which  Mr.  Asquith  presided,  that  our  carrying- 
^xjw'er  by  sea  began  seriously  to  suffer  owing  to  action  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  losses  incurred  in  previous  months  had  been  made 
good  by  new  construction  and  captures.  All  the  loss  to  shipping 
credited  to  that  year  occuiTed  in  the  last  quarter;  617,563  tons 
were  destroyed  in  October,  November,  and  December,^  but,  owing 
to  the  output  of  the  shipyards,  relatively  small  as  it  was,  the  year 
closed  with  a  net  reduction  of  only  433,374  tons.  It  was  in  view 
of  that  circumstance  that  Mr.  Eunciman,  in  the  autumn  of  1916, 
urged  u])on  the  Cabinet  energetic  measures  for  speeding-up  ship 
construction,  and  in  December,  when  the  change  of  Government 
occurred,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  to  appoint 
Sir  Joseph  Maclay  Controller  of  Shipping,  making  him  responsible 
both  for  the  construction  and  the  use  of  tonnage.  Unfortunately  all 
those  early  efforts  were  handicapped  owing  to  shortage  of  material 
and  want  of  labour.  The  munition  movement  was  then  absorbing 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  steel,  besides  a  large  number  of  skilled 

(1)  The  sinkings  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1916  were  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as 
in  any  preceding  quarter,  the  figures  for  1916  being  respectively  :  Ist  quarter, 
325,237  tons;  2nd  quarter.  270,690  tons;  3rd  quarter,  284,358  tons;  4th  quarter, 
617,563  tons. 
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workers,  and  the  demand  of  the  Army  for  men  was  still  insistent. 
The  gravity  of  the  shipping  position  was  not  realised,  and  neither 
Government  during  ^he  latter  part  of  1916  and  the  early  months  of 
1917  took  adequate  measures  to  speed-up  construction.  Plans 
were  prepared,  but  their  execution  depended  upon  elements  which 
were  wanting,  with  the  result  that  the  year  1917  closed  wdth 
rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  which  was  in  free  use 
at  the  opening  of  war  still  available  for  meeting  the  artificially 
reduced  demands  of  over  forty  million  people,  whose  health  and 
strength  are  as  essential  to  the  triumph  of  our  cause  as  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  men  fighting  by  sea  and  on  land. 

We  have  been  brought  very  low  owing  to  failure  of  vision  on 
the  part  of  those  who  formed  a  wrong  conception  of  the  man¬ 
power  problem  v/hen,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control, 
we,  a  community  of  islanders,  were  forced  to  raise  an  army  rival¬ 
ling  in  size  the  armies  of  the  Continental  Powers.  As  Sir  Auck¬ 
land  Geddes  has  reminded  us,  “  the  Man-power  problem  is  the 
essential  problem  of  the  w-ar  ;  it  means  everything — ships,  armies, 
munitions,  food,  light,  heat,  coal — everything.  No  dramatic 
stroke  less  than  a  divine  miracle  would  simultaneously  solve  all 
the  problems  w^hich  are  loosely  called  one  problem  and  labelled 
Man-power.”  When  the  w'ar  broke  upon  us  it  was  assumed  that 
there  was  only  one  insistent  duty — to  place  every  man  physically 
fit  in  the  Army  without  regard  to  any  other  interest  except  the 
purely  military.  In  the  early  measures  passed  by  Parliament  for 
raising  men  for  the  Army  no  provision  was  made  for  sustaining 
the  tw’o  fundamental  industries  w’hose  weakness  would  mean 
defeat — shipbuilding  and  agriculture.  Of  those  two  industries  the 
former  was,  and  is,  the  more  important,  because  by  no  effort, 
however  w'ell  directed,  could  this  country,  densely  crowded  as 
it  is,  be  made  self-supporting.  Moreover,  a  great  movement  for 
agricultural  expansion  would  have  involved  large  drafts  on  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  at  a  moment  when  the  fighting  services 
were  claiming  more  and  more  men,  and  the  munition  army  of 
3,000,000  men  and  women  was  being  organised.  Every  con¬ 
sideration  supports  the  conclusion  that  it  was  economically  the 
sounder  policy  to  look  to  foreign  countries,  where  food  is  produced 
cheaply  and  in  vast  quantities,  to  supply  our  needs.  As  the 
history  of  this  war  will  record,  regard  was  had  to  the  needs  of 
neither  shipbuilding  nor  agriculture,  and  only  after  millions  of 
tons  of  shipping  had  been  sunk  was  the  country  told  that  ”  ships, 
more  ships,  and  yet  more  ships  ”  were  essential  to  victory. 

It  was  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle  that  a  full  realisation 
came  of  the  vital  part  which  merchant  ships  were  taking  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  operations  on  all  the  fronts,  the  sea  fronts, 
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the  oversea  fronts,  and  the  home  front.  The  country  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  at  maximum  strength 
and  the  manufacture  of  great  (luantities  of  munitions  were  the 
directions  in  which  its  main  effort  should  he  directed.  The  result 
was  that  for  a  full  year  after  Germany  resorted  to  her  sink-at- 
sight  policy  no  adequate  measures  were  taken  to  sustain  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Fleet.  Skilled  workers  were  required  in  the  shipyards,  and 
they  were  not  forthcoming;  steel  was  necessary,  and  it  was  not 
made  available.  As  the  alternative,  an  organisation  of  huge 
proportions  was  built  up  last  year  under  the  authority  of  the 
Admiralty  to  solve  a  problem  for  which  .skilled  workers  and 
steel  were  required.  We  obtained  some  sort  of  machine,  but 
ships  in  insufticient  numbers.  The  course  which  was  taken  satis- 
tied  for  the  moment  public  opinion,  which  believed  “  juish  and  go” 
in  an  office  meant  success,  hut  it  did  not  produce  the  volume  of 
shipping  urgently  needed,  .\niong  those  most  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  decision  to  make  the  Admiralty  resjwnsible  for  merchant 
shipbuilding  was  an  error. 

It  may  have  to  be  admitted  that  the  ai  titicial  state  of  war  made 
it  necessary  to  institute  an  effective  control  over  the  shipyards. 

“  At  a  time  when  all  steel  and  labour  stand  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
premium — when,  in  fact,  the  demands  for  both  are  far  more  than 
equal  to  the  supply — it  is  impossible  to  allow  supplies  of  either 
to  be  directed  to  private  and  uncontrolled  work.  If  sup])lies  are 
granted  it  must  be  on  the  definite  recommendation  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  department  which  is  in  a  ])osition  to  ensure  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  labour  allotted  to  a  private  shipyard  are  to  be  ]mt  to  the 
best  use,  and  that  the  management  of  the  yard  is  directed  solely 
and  energetically  to  this  end.”^  That  condition  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Sir  George  Carter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Employers’ 
Shipbuilding  Federation,  who,  on  Sir  Joseph  ^laclay’s  ap])oint- 
ment,  was,  in  company  with  other  shipbuilders,  asked  to  join  the 
Advisory  Committee  which  it  was  decided  to  set  up.  At  that 
time  a  great  variety  of  merchant  vessels  were  under  construction. 
“  They  totalled  nearly  five  hundred,  with  an  aggregate  gross  ton¬ 
nage  of  over  1,800,000  tons.  Amongst  them  were  found  fast  and 
slow  liners,  intermediate  passenger  and  cargo  types,  cargo  boats 
built  for  special  trades,  fast  cros.s-Channel  steamers,  vessels  built 
to  carry  special  cargoes,  “tramp”  steamers,  coasting  vessels, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  varieties  usually  to  be  found  in  pre-war  days. 
Even  where  the  ty])es  wiue  the  same,  individual  vessels  differed 
in  si/e,  speed  and  arrangements.  The  greatest  variations,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  degree  and  number,  were  to  be  found  in 

(1)  The  War  Cabinet,  Report  for  the  Year  1917  (Cd.  9005). 
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vessels  carrying  passengers.  The  need,  however,  for  refinements 
of  type,  comfortable  passenger  accommodation,  record  passages, 
etc.,  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  plain 
cargo  carriers,  and  plenty  of  them,  was  greater  than  ever  it  had 
been  before.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  vessels  already 
under  construction  which  fulfilled,  to  some  extent,  these  latter 
conditions,  should  proceed,  and  that  standard  ships  should 
be  constructed  with  all  ix)ssible  speed.” 

It  was  in  those  circumstances  that  standardisation  was  decided 
upon.  It  might  be  imagined  from  speeches  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  elsewhere  that  the  adoption  of  that  principle 
was  traceable  to  the  action  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  due  to  the  conviction  reached  by  the  highest  expert  authori¬ 
ties,  and  antedated  the  intervention  of  the  Admiralty  by  several 
months.  Sir  George  Carter  has  dealt  with  the  argument  that  the 
decision  in  favour  of  standardisation  was  a  mistake  :  — 

It  has  been  said  that  if  builders  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  their  own  designs,  the.  output  of  ships  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  has  been  under  standardisation.  Such  a  contention  will  not 
bear  examination  when  all  the  facts  arc  considered  impartially.  There  has 
undoubtedly  been  delay  in  the  production  of  standard  ships,  in  spite  of  all  the 
arrangements  made  to  expedite  their  construction,  the  chief  element  being 
shortage  of  steel.  If  each  builder  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  own 
type  or  types  of  ships,  this  delay  would  have  been  greater,  as,  in  addition  to 
not  getting  the  amount  of  steel  required,  the  multitudinous  sections  necessary 
would  have  caused  great  delay  in  rolling  at  the  steel  mills,  whose  output  was 
much  increased  by  the  simplitication  of  sections  in  the  standard  ships.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  compare  the  rate  of  production  of  standard  ships  with  the 
pre-war  rate  of  production.  The  limited  supply  of  steel  and  other  adverse 
conditions  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  argument  that  delay  was  caused  by  asking  builders  to  construct  a 
standard  ship  differing  only  slightly  from  their  own  type  may  have  some 
justitieation  in  regard  to  one  ship,  but  not  to  repeat  ships,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  never  before  had  a  proposition  been  put  forw’ard  to  build  an 
unlimited  number  of  ships  of  similar  types  throughout  all  the  yards.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  note  that  in  one  yard  a  standard  ship  w’as  completed  in  a 
little  over  six  months,  although  the  yard  had  never  built  a  similar  ship  before. 
A  second  similar  ship  was  also  completed  in  practically  the  same  time.  In 
another  yard  a  ship  was  completed,  coaled  and  sailed  eighteen  days  after 
launching.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  the  diverse  opinions 
held  by  responsible  shipbuilders  and  engineers,  the  policy  of  building  standard 
ships  has  been  loyally  accepted  by  them,  and  I  think  it  may  be  claimed  that 
as  a  war  emergency  measure  the  policy  is  being  justified,  and  will  in  the 
future  be  justified  to  a  much  greater  extent 

Standardisation  involved  some  serious  disadvantages,  because 
sliij)l)uilders  as  a  class  are  conservative,  and  each  yard  had  hitherto, 
under  peace  conditions,  been  a,  law  unto  itself,  being  equipped, 

(1)  Sir  George  C.nrtcr.  K.l’.E.,  on  •■Staiidarrl  Cargo  Vessels.”  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects. 
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organised  and  managed  in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  par¬ 
ticular  shipowners.  It  was  inevitable,  in  the  circumstances,  that 
the  attempt  to  standardise  construction  should  involve  delay 
at  the  beginning,  but  it  was  contended,  and,  as  events  will 
show,  rightly  contended,  that  the  output  of  the  yards  would 
eventually  be  greatly  increased  thereby.  Misconception  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  standard  ships  is  so  widespread  that  it  may  be  well 
to  state  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  policy  as  set  forth  by  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Controller’s  Committee  : — 

(1)  The  detail  design  for  the  type  can  be  entrusted  to  a  builder  who  is  con¬ 
versant  with  that  class  of  vessel,  and  whose  duty  it  becomes  to  make  the 
necessary  calculations,  prepare  the  specification,  and  all  the  constructional 
drawings,  for  the  information  of  other  builders  instructed  to  build  vessels  of 
the  same  type.  Small  details  can,  however,  still  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  individual  builder. 

(2J  The  design  being  in  the  hands  of  one  firm,  all  the  steel  scantlings  after 
being  settled  in  the  ordinary  manner  can  be  carefully  examined  to  reduce  the 
number  of  steel  sections  in  the  ship  as  much  as  possible.  This  results  in 
producing  the  fewest  changes  of  rolls  at  the  steel  works,  and  in  the  rolling  of 
much  larger  parcels  of  material  to  the  one  pattern,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  ships  that  are  to  be  built  to  this  design.  As  an  example  of  this, 
in  the  standard  ships  now  built  the  number  of  sections  are  reduced  to  eight 
or  ten  as  against  thirty  to  forty  used  in  pre-war  days  for  the  same  type  of  ship. 

(3)  All  the  scrieve  board  work  would  be  done  by  one  yard  giving  full  size 
frame  lines,  beams,  side  keelsons,  etc.,  copies  of  which  can  be  supplied  to  the 
other  firms  concerned. 

(4)  Steel  makers  and  builders  can  agree  to  divide  the  orders  for  material 
in  accordance  with  the  facilities  of  the  steel  works,  and  having  regard  to 
proper  times  of  delivery,  so  that  the  material  first  required  is  the  first  in  order 
of  delivery. 

(5)  Whilst  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  with  steel  plates  as  with  sections, 
arrangements  for  the  proper  order  of  delivery  can  be  made. 

(6)  With  machinery  the  advantages  of  standardisation  are  probably  more 
generally  agreed  upon,  and  more  detailed  attention  is  given  to  this  below.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  the  elaboration  and  production  of  design 
for  auxiliary  machinery  and  detailed  fittings  can  be  divided  among  the 
various  makers,  and  each  can  arrange  to  undertake  the  whole  manufacture  of 
the  details  of  a  particular  requirement. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  all  the  advantages  of  standardisation, 
for  after  these  preliminaries  have  been  settled  many  benefits  arise  during  the 
construction  of  the  ships  and  engines.  The  standard  ships,  although  not  all 
of  the  same  type,  have  many  features  in  common.  For  instance,  similar  sets 
of  engines  may  be  fitted  in  ships  of  different  types,  so  that  apart  from  the  large 
number  built  of  each  type  there  is  a  still  larger  number  into  each  of  which  a 
given  set  of  engines  can  be  placed.  In  the  case  of  any  one  vessel  and  set  of 
machinery  built  in  the  same  yard,  it  may  so  happen  that  either  hull  or 
machinery  will  be  completed  some  time  ahead  of  the  other.  In  such  cases 
the  machinery  originally  intended  for  one  shin  can  be  transferred  to  another, 
no  matter  w'here  it  is  being  built.  These  arrangements  are  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  preventing,  on  the  one  hand,  congestion  of  the  engine  works,  and  on 
the  other,  delay  to  vessels  through  machinery  being  behindhand.  The 
auxiliaries  and  fittings,  including  forgings  and  castings,  being  alike  in  vessels 
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of  each  type,  can  be  ordered  in  large  numbers  from  the  same  maker,  and  used 
in  any  ship  or  ships  which  may  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

A  year  ago  the  Shipping  Controller  and  his  advisers  were  just 
beginning  to  make  progress  along  definite  and  well-directed  lines 
when  the  Government  intervened  with  a  dramatic  coup.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  later  events,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  spring  of  1917,  as  was  stated  by  Earl  Curzon 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Shipping  Controller  was  aiming  at 
increasing  the  production  of  British  shipyards  to  3,000,000  tons 
per  annum ;  that  statement  reflected  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  best  experts  in  the  industry  as  to  the  standard  which  could 
be  attained  if  sufficient  labour  and  material  were  made  available 
by  the  Government.  It  involved  placing  in  the  shipyards  about 
80,000  more  workers,  engaged  exclusively  on  merchant  ship  con¬ 
struction,  and  it  necessitated  the  setting  free  of  a  great  deal  more 
steel  than  was  then  being  provided.  At  the  very  moment  when 
measures  were  being  taken,  on  the  advice  of  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry,  to  deal  with  the  situation,  it  was  determined  to  hand  over 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which 
hitherto  had  been  responsible  for  naval  construction  only — a  very 
different  matter.  It  has  been  suggested  in  justification  of  this 
course— and  the  suggestion  is  one  which  had  never  been  made 
before— that  it  was  necessary  that  one  department  shoidd  be 
responsible  for  both  classes  of  work.  In  criticism  of  that  decision, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  this  need  had  not  been  recognised  in 
1913— that  is,  before  the  war  ;  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  regarded 
as  absurd.  On  the  effort  of  that  year  the  First  Lord  of  the 
.\dmiralty  has  shed  some  light,  his  calculations,  as  he  explained, 
being  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a  war  vessel  ton  of  displace¬ 
ment  is  equal  in  labour  and  steel  to  two  gross  tons  of  shipping. 
“The  year  1913,”  he  has  stated,  “gave  the  absolute  peak  of  ship¬ 
building  of  all  kinds  that  this  country  has  ever  known — the  equi¬ 
valent  of  9,280,000  gross  tons  being  launched.  This  was  made  up 
of  1,920,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  and  the  equivalent  ...  of 
362,000  gross  tons  of  war  vessels.”^  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  in  1913,  in  addition  to  an  immense  volume  of  merchant  ton¬ 
nage,  the  shipyards  of  this  country,  without  a  vestige  of  State 
direction,  supplied  the  Navy  with  men-of-war  of  181,000  tons  dis¬ 
placement.  The  First  Lord  has  also  put  it  on  record  that  “if  we 
had  continued  during  the  war  with  our  merchant  shipbuilding 
on  its  pre-war  level,  we  should  to-day  be  between  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000  tons  to  the  good.’”  We  can  thus  trace  the  influence  of 
military  enthusiasm,  which  abstracted  thousands  of  skilled  men 

(1)  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  House  of  Commons,  December  13th,  1917. 

(3)  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  House  of  Commons,  December  1,  1917. 
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from  shipyards  and  engine  shops,  and  the  effect  of  State  control 
on  shipbuilding. 

In  March,  1917,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  was  prepared  to  work  up  to 
a  programme  of  3,000,000  tons  per  annum.  He  was  not  enabled 
to  pursue  his  policy,  in  association  with  the  experts  whom  he  had 
gathered  round  him,  but  a  new  department  in  the  Admiralty  was 
created,  and  resiwnsibility  for  maintaining  the  strength  of  the 
merchant  fleet  was  relegated  to  Major-General  A.  S.  Collard,^  the 
])eputy  Controller  for  Auxiliary  Shipbuilding,''  who  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  was  engaged  in  Nigeria  and  knew  nothing  of  this 
highly  expert  industry,  in  which  this  country  has  led  the  world 
since  the  advent  of  steam.  Possibly  this  Colonial  official,  who  has 
been  exposed  to  criticism,  merits  more  sympathy  than  condemna¬ 
tion.  He  had  achieved  some  success  as  head  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  and  Docks  Department  of  the  War  Office,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  organisation  wfliich  for  months 
past  has  been  turning  out  large  numbers  of  barges  and 
other  small  craft  urgently  required  for  supplying  the  armies  on 
the  various  fronts.  Barges  are  not  sea-going  ships ;  tar  from  it.  It 
might  have  been  a  reasonable  and  sensible  plan  to  permit  him  to 
adapt  his  methods,  under  expert  advice,  to  the  construction  of 
merchant  ships  in  the  National  Shipyards,  w'hich  are  now  being 
created  at  his  suggestion.  But  he  wtis  saddled  not  only  with  that 
project,  as  to  which  something  w'ill  be  remarked  later,  but  also 
with  the  sole  responsibility,  under  the  Controller— first.  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  knowdng  nothing  of  shipbuilding,  and,  afterwards,  Sir 
Alan  Anderson,  a  shipowner — for  replacing  the  heavy  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  merchant  fleet.  That  decision  was  welcomed  by  no 
one  outside  official  circles,  and  least  of  all  by  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  without  whose  cordial  co-operation  a  successful  move¬ 
ment  to  re-establish  the  mercantile  marine  could  not  be  under¬ 
taken.  Under  the  new'  regime  an  enormous  department  was 
created  for  the  purposes  of  controlling  masters  and  men  who 
hitherto  had  been  jealous  of  all  forms  of  control.  The  large  in¬ 
fusion  of  khaki  into  the  department  did  not  tend  to  improve 
the  atmosphere  in  which  work  proceeded.  The  active  co-operation 
of  a  few  shipbuilders  was  obtained,  but  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
of  the  industry  generally  was  critical,  if  not  unfriendly.  Not  only 
was  the  new'  department  largely  out  of  touch  with  masters  and 

(1)  Major-General  Collard  was  senior  executive  engineer,  Baro  Kano  Railway, 
Northern  Nigeria,  1908-12;  Director  of  Surveys,  Northern  Nigeria,  1913-14| 
Staff  Captain,  War  Office,  1914-15;  Deputy  Assistant  Director  of  Movements, 
War  Office,  1915-16.  He  is  in  his  forty-second  year. 

(2)  “Auxiliary  Shipbuilding”!  The  selection  of  those  words  to  describe  the 
primary  needs  of  every  front  showed  that  the  angle  at  which  the  problem  of 
supporting  the  merchant  navy  was  approached  was  wrong. 
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men,  but  it  was  not  even  the  only  department  concerned  with  the 
regulation  of  labour.  Complaint  was  made  from  the  shipyards  and 
engine  shops  that,  in  addition  to  confusing  and  often  conflicting 
orders  from  the  Admiralty,  the  managers  of  the  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  establishments  were  embarrassed  by  instructions  from 
no  fewer  than  four  other  departments  which  meddled  with  labour 
matters.  During  the  latter  half  of  last  year  shipbuilding  proceeded 
consequently  under  a  series  of  handicaps.  The  departmental  con¬ 
trol  left  much  to  be  desired,  as  was  revealed  by^the  resignation  of 
the  Advisory  Shipbuilding  Council  in  November  ;  the  labour  situa¬ 
tion  was  badly  handled ;  w'ork  in  the  shops  and  yards  was  inter¬ 
fered  with  unnecessarily,  designs  being  varied  and  altered ;  and, 
in  spite  of  reported  decisions  by  the  War  Cabinet  to  recall  skilled 
men  from  the  Army  and  to  take  other  steps  to  meet  the  demand 
for  labour,  the  shipyards  and  engine  shops  remained  short  of 
workers,  even  after  the  steel  situation  had  been  straightened  out. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  course  of  shipbuilding  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  The  output,  which  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1916  had  been  95,666  tons,  had  risen  by  the 
last  quartei'  to  213,332  tons ;  in  short,  had  been  considerably  more 
than  doubled  as  the  result  of  the  measures  already  taken  by  Mr. 
Rimciman  and  Sir  Joseph  Maclay.  Then  followed  the  disastrous 
three  quarters  of  1917,  when  the  progress  w^as  checked,  though 
not  arrested  completely,  ship  construction  comparing  as  follows 
with  the  losses  due  to  enemy  action  and  marine  risks  :  — 

Ship  Building  Ship  Loss&s. 

First  quarter  ...  ...  246,239  9H,840 

Second  quarter .  249,331  1,361,870 

Third  quarter  ...  ...  248,283  952,938 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  the  output  of  the  shipyards 
showed  little  increase  on  that  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  previous 
year,  while  the  enemy  attack  upon  our  merchant  navy  rapidly 
grew  in  intensity.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  owing  to 
the  plans  initiated  by  the  Admiralty  under  Admiral  Lord  Jellicoe 
and  the  fine  persistency  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  in 
combating  the  submarine  menace,  the  losses  fell  to  782,889  tons; 
ship  constmetion ,  fortunately,  showed  some  improvement,  the 
output  rising  to  148,000  tons  in  October,  advancing  still  further  in 
November  to  nearly  160,000  tons,  and  then  falling  back  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  112,000  tons.  The  figures  for  December  were  far  worse 
than  for  the  previous  March,  and  little  better  than  those  for  June 
and  August.  Later  on,  it  was  revealed  by  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money, 
Parlii.imentary  Secretary  to  the  Shipping  Controller,  that  in 
January  last  ships  of  only  58,000  tons  were  completed,  or  less  than 
in  any  one  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  February  showed 
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some  improvement,  and  in  March  a  further  rise  occurred,  161,674 
tons  being  put  into  the  service.  But  mark  the  contrast !  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  we  completed  only  320,000  tons 
as  compared  with  422,320  tons  in  the  last  quarter  of  1914,  when 
the  industry  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  war  w^hich  had  shaken 
it  to  its  foundation. 

How  do  matters  now  stand?  According  to  figures  supplied  by 
the  Admiralty  w^e  lost  last  year  4,000,000  and  we  built  just 
over  1,160,000  tons.  We  were  faced  by  a  debit  balance  of 
3,250,000  tons  as  the  accumulation  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  years 
of  war,  since  increased  to  nearly  3,750,000  tons  by  later  sinkings. 
That  is  a  sad  state.  What  about  shipbuilding?  Whereas  Sir 
Joseph  Maclay  was  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  1917  with  plans 
for  an  output  of  3,000,000  tons  a  year,  we  have  now  reached  a 
standard  of  only  1,237,555  tons  after  a  period  of  over  twelve 
months.  The  higher  output  of  March  last  represented  an  im¬ 
provement,  w'hich  Lord  Pirrie  attributes  to  “  the  men  in  the  ship¬ 
yards  working  loyally.”  It  is  apparent  that  a  further  concerted 
effort  is  necessary  if  the  3,000,000  ton  output  is  to  be 
attained  at  an  early  date.  The  prospect  would  be  alarming  were 
it  not  for  the  knowledge  that ,  on  the  initiative  of  Sir  Alan  Ander¬ 
son,  great  progress  is  being  made  in  developing  our  resources; 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  extension  schemes,  involving  new  slips, 
engine  shops,  and  boiler  shops,  have  been  authorised.  Those  plans 
will  bear  fruit  during  the  coming  months  providing  the  present 
improved  atmosphere  in  the  establishments  throughout  the  country 
is  maintained ;  the  central  administration  at  the  Admiralty  is 
placed  more  completely  under  the  control  of  those  who  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  technical  problems  involved  in  ship  construction  ;  and 
more  labour,  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled,  is  at  once  forthcoming. 
The  position  is  a  simple  one.  We  have  the  assurance 
that  “  to  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,800,000  tons 
in  1918,  and  to  reach  an  ultimate  production  at  the  rate  of 
3,000,000  tons  per  annum,  is  well  within  the  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  capacity  of  our  shipyards  and  the  marine  engineering  shops.” 
That  is  the  prophecy  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  made 
before  Lord  Pirrie  was  appointed  Controller-General  of  Merchant 
Shipbuilding.  As  the  higher  standard  corresponds  with  the  figures 
quoted  by  Lord  Curzon  in  the  spring  of  1917,  it  conveys  some 
idea,  first,  of  the  precious  time  which  has  been  largely  wasted,  and, 
secondly,  an  assurance  of  what  is  possible,  apart  altogether  from 
any  measures  which  Lord  Pime  may  adopt. 

Our  position  is  critical.  “The  recent  production  ...  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  even  making  the  most 
generous  allowance  for  weather  conditions,  fell  so  far  below  the 
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rate  of  output  in  the  preceding  quarter  that,  if  improvement  is 
not  speedily  made,  the  point  where  production  balances  losses  will 
be  postponed  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  even  when  that  point  is 
reached  we  shall  still  have  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  past.^ 
The  National  Shipyards  will  not  help  us  to  get  through  the 
“critical  period  ”  which,  it  is  officially  admitted,  confronts  us,  and 
which  the  rationing  system  attests.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that  either  of  these  three 
yards,  devoted  to  the  building  of  fabricated  ships,  w'ill  make  any 
appreciable  contribution  to  our  tonnage  during  the  present  year, 
which  will  he  the  testing  time  :  we  shall  he  suffering  from  the 
accumulated  depredations  inflicted  iqKui  our  merchant  navy  by 
the  enemy  and  from  the  effects  of  heavy  marine  casualties.  If  we 
can  get  through  the  coming  eight  months  on  short  rations  and 
with  lestricted  personal  liberty  we  shall  have  little  further 
cause  for  anxiety,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indiffer¬ 
ence,  apart  from  the  four  or  more  million  sterling  sunk  in  their 
develoj)ment,  wdiat  happens  to  the  National  Shipyards.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  obtained  the  loan  of  several  million  tons  of 
neutral  shipping,  thus  postponing  the  danger  period.* 

The  aw^akening  as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  merchant  ship¬ 
building  has  come,  we  may  hope,  in  time  to  save  us  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  lack  of  vision,  ignorance,  and  mismanage¬ 
ment.  The  intensity  of  the  attack  on  shipping  is  decreasing, 
while  the  output  of  our  shipyards  is  increasing,  if  far  too  slowly. 
Tt  remains  for  Lord  Pirrie  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  curve  of 
ship  production  wdll  soar  far  above  the  curve  of  ship  destruction. 
The  more  speedily  that  result  is  produced  with  the  co-operation 
of  masters  and  men,  the  sooner  w’e  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the 
food  which  exists  overseas  awaiting  transport,  and  the  sooner  we 
shall  l)e  in  a  position  to  assist  America  to  bring  to  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe  the  one  and  a  half  million  men  of  her  new  Army 
to  prove  to  the  enemy  that  right  is  sometimes  might.  The  issue 
depends,  mainly,  on  more  labour  and  steel  being  provided;  those 
demands  can  be  met  only  if  the  War  Cabinet  puts  its  foot  down 
resolutely,  insisting  that  ship  construction  has  priority  over  all 
other  demands  on  national  resources. 

Vectis. 

(1)  White  Paper,  Ccl.  9009 — “Merchant  Tonnage  and  the  Submarine.’* 

(2)  About  3,000,000  gross  tons  of  shipping  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  1918 
for  the  supply  of  the  American  Army  in  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage 
now  devoted  to  naval  and  military  purposes. 
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Throughout  the  course  of  the  war,  while  the  aims  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  have  in  certain  directions  been  clear,  even  when  not 
always  clearly  acknowledged;  as  in  the  instances  of  the  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  the  retrocession  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  Ottoman  dominion,  there  have  been 
questions  of  primary  and  fundamental  importance  in  respect  of 
which  our  rulers  have  given  to  the  nation  no  clear  lead,  of  which 
they  have  spoken  in  uncertain  and  frequently  contradictory  terms, 
while  free  course  has  been  given  to  cross  currents  in  domestic 
opinion,  and  even  to  foreign  intrigue.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
our  relationship  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  In  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  early  days  of  the  wmr,  when  public  opinion  was 
influenced  by  the  great  Russian  victories  and  the  gallant  resistance 
of  Serbia,  it  was  practically  taken  for  granted  that  a  successful 
issue  of  the  war  W’ould  mean  the  disruption  of  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  encouraged  such  ideas 
by  his  famous  “ramshackle  empire”  speech,  aud  there  was  a 
notable  movement  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  root-and-branch  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  problem  which  well-informed  publicists  had 
always  maintained  would  impose  itself  for  settlement  after  the 
question  of  Turkey  in  Europe  had  been  disposed  of.  So  general 
was  the  agreement  on  this  point  that,  when  waiting  my  book 
“  The  Future  of  the  Southern  Slavs,”  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
apparently  to  overload  my  woi’k  by  dealing  in  any  detail  with  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  Austria,  since  that  necessity,  in  the 
event  of  a  complete  Allied  victory,  seemed  to  be  common  ground. 

French  opinion  also,  which  at  first  had  been  largely  swmyed  by 
traditional  Austrophil  feeling,  and  had  been  less  hostile  than 
opinion  in  England,  also  veered  round  to  the  idea  of  dismem¬ 
berment,  and  in  the  book  mentioned  I  was  able  to  write  :  — 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  French  ojiinion,  which  at  the  hcginnini'  of  the  uar 
showed  some  tenderness  for  Austria,  shows  signs  of  liardening  in  the  opposite 
direction.  ...  M.  Chei’adaine  is  explicitly  for  dismemhermoiit.  Thus  he 
wrote  :  ‘  All  who  have  studied  on  the  spot  the  problem  of  Central  Europe  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  liquidation  of  Austria-Hungary  is  an  absolute 
necessity.’  ^  M.  Dubose  has  stated  the  reasons  with  admirable  conciseness: 
‘  In  short,  if  we  are  of  “those  who  speak  of  demolishing  Austria  and  do  not 
speak  of  demolishing  Germany,”  it  is  because  (1)  the  demolition  of  the  one 
appears  to  us  definitive,  while  that  of  the  second  appears  ephemeral;  (2) 
because  the  demolition  of  Germany  appears  to  us  supeidluous  on  the  day 
when  Prussia  will  be  cast  down ;  (3)  because  the  demolition  of  Austria  will 


(1)  Rappel,  July  10th,  1916. 
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be  tlip  ruin  of  the  bloc  of  Central  Europe,  which  was  hostile  to  us,  and  in 
pirticiilnr  of  the  mutual  aid  of  German  and  Hungarian  assured  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  compromise  of  1867.’  i  The  Temps  and  the  Matin  in 
leading  articles,  and  other  writers  such  as  M.  Gauvain,  have  adopted  the  same 
line  of  reasoning,  and  have  pointed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  nationality  as 
necessitating  a  final  liquidation  of  the  Hanubian  Monarchy.  The  Allies’ 
Kote  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Balfom  ’s  letter,  if  words  mean  anything,  have 
endorsed  the  policy  as  being  the  aim  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Henceforth  the 
matter  should  be  chose  jugee,  unless  we  are  to  go  back  upon  our  word,  upon 
our  moral  obligations  to  our  Allies,  upon  the  definite  treaties  with  some  of 
them  and  upon  our  own  interests.  Austria  delenda  est.”  2 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  war  dragged  on,  indications  of  an 
unsettlement  of  feeling  became  more  and  more  numerous.  There 
was  in  the  first  place  the  sympathy  of  certain  reactionary  elements 
for  a  Power  which  was  a  foremost  representative  of  monarchical- 
aristocratic  government,  and  which,’  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  traditional  ally  of  this  country 
in  all  matters  of  Eastern  policy.  So  long  as  our  policy  in  the 
Near  East  was  anti-Eussian,  Austria  was  a  natural  ally,  and  in 
spite  of  the  openly  disastrous  results  of  that  policy,  there  were 
many  who  still  clung  to  it.  “  After  Germany,  it  will  be  Eussia,” 
was  a  frequent  remark  during  the  opening  stages  of  the  war. 
Allied  to  this  feeling  w'as  one  of  purely  social  import  and  origin. 
Vienna  was  a  favourite  holiday  resort  for  certain  sections  of 
society,  who  found  in  it  a  congenial  atmosphere  which  they  were 
too  indolent  and  too  incurious  to  analyse.  “  The  Austrians  are 
the  only  Continental  people  who  are  gentlemen,”  was  a  remark 
made  to  the  writer  by  one  who  was  subsequently  horrified  to 
learn  what  these  “gentlemen”  had  been  doing  in  Serbia.  This 
stream  was  fed  by  another,  flowing  from  quite  a  different  source. 
The  Pacificists,  anxious  to  end  the  war  coiUe  que  coMe  (to  our¬ 
selves),  found  in  the  uncertainty  of  our  attitude  towards  the 
Monarchy  a  fulcrum  which  they  speedily  set  themselves  to 
use,  and  thus  we  had  the  strange  spectacle  of  ultra- 
Radicals  championing  the  cause  of  the  most  reactionary, 
the  most  effete  and  most  police-ridden  State  in  the 
world,  the  State  whose  very  name  had  been  anathema 
to  the  Liberals  of  a  former  generation,  a  synonym  for 
all  that  was  unprogressive  and  anti-liberal.  Everything  that 
could  be  manipulated  as  a  sign  of  a  new  orientation  of  Austrian 
policy  was  seized  upon,  and  we  were  treated  to  the  fancy  picture 
of  a  revolutionised  and  liberalised  Austria  led  by  a  young  Sove¬ 
reign  of  democratic  sympathies  in  which  the  guiding  principles 
of  Habsburg  policy  would  be  reversed,  and  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
lie  down  together.  The  Magyars  were  quick  to  exploit  these 

(1)  ParisMidi,  July  15th,  1916. 

(2)  The  Future  of  the  Soxithern  Slavs,  pp.  176,  177. 
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tendencies,  and  busily,  through  agents  in  England  and  elsewhere 
propagated  the  idea  of  a  war-weary  and  Anglophil  Hungary 
anxious  for  a  democratic  peace.  The  shade  of  Kossuth  was  in¬ 
voked,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Magyars  in  1848  (in  which  they 
had  all  the  nationalities  against  them)  was  recalled  to  memory 
as  so  much  food  for  the  incurable  sloppy  sentimentality  which 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  the  English  character.  To  all 
this  was  added  the  unwillingness  to  face  facts  and  to  call  things 
by  their  proper  names,  the  laudation  of  half-measures  as  the 
“  spirit  of  compromise,”  the  inability  to  grasp  ideas,  the  lack  of 
imagination  and  sympathy,  which  are  equally  characteristic.  This 
general  current  of  feeling  was  focussed  and  brought  to  a  point 
by  Lord  Lansdownc’s  letter,  in  which  that  master  of  the  art  of 
defeat  proposed  in  effect  that  w^e  should  try  to  obtain  the  best 
terms  possible  in  the  West  and  cut  our  losses  in  the  East. 

That  there  w^as  a  strong  movement  in  this  direction  was  obvious 
on  the  surface,  and  that  it  was  more  influentially  supported  than 
was  generally  imagined  was  known  to  the  writer,  but  that  this 
movement  would  find  an  echo  in  official  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  war  aims  was  unexpected.  On  January  5th  the  Premier  de¬ 
livered  an  authoritative  and  considered  statement  of  policy,  a 
statement  which  he  said  had  been  the  subject  of  consultation 
with  the  ex-Premier  and  ex-Foreign  Secretary,  as  well  as  other 
leaders,  and  which  he  asserted  could  be  taken  as  genuinely  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  national  will.  His  references  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  to  Serbia  were  as  follows  : — 

“  Next  comes  the  restoration  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  the  occupied  part^i 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Roumania.  .  .  .  Similarly  though  we  agree  with 
President  Wilson  that  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary  is  no  part  of  our 
war  aims,  we  feel  that  unless  genuine  self-government  on  true  democratic 
principles  is  granted  to  those  .\ustro-Hungarian  nationalities  w’ho  have  long 
desired  it,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  the  removal  of  those  causes  of  unrest 
in  that  part  of  Europe  which  have  so  threatened  its  general  peace.  On  the 
same  grounds  we  regard  as  vital  the  satisfaction  of  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  Italians  for  union  with  those  of  their  own  race  and  tongue.  We  also 
mean  to  press  that  justice  be  done  to  men  of  Roumanian  blood  and  speech 
in  their  legitimate  aspirations.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  Austria- 
Hungary  would  become  a  Pow'cr  whose  strength  w’ould  conduce  to  tiro 
permanent  peace  of  Europe  instead  of  being  merely  an  instrument  to  the 
pernicious  military  autocracy  of  Prussia,  that  uses  the  resources  of  its  allies 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  sinister  purposes.” 

On  January  8th  President  Wilson  addressed  Congress  on  the 
same  subject  of  our  war  aims,  and  paragraphs  10  and  11  of  his 
detailed  proposals  run  as  follows  : — 

“  10.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations  we 
wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  first  opportunity 
of  autonomous  development.” 
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“11.  Ruumania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated,  occupied 
territories  restored,  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and 
the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  determined  by 
friendly  counsel  along  historically  established  lines  of  allegiance  and 
nationality,  and  international  guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  States  should 
be  entered  into." 

Here  are  posed,  among  others,  two  interrelated  questions — 
the  future  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Southern  Slav  problem. 
The  solution  offered  is  the  federalisation  of  the  territories  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  examine 
briefly  the  possibility  of  realising  such  a  federalisation  and  its 
bearing,  even  if  realised,  upon  the  Southern  Slav  question  as  a 
whole  and  upon  our  obligations  to  Serbia  in  particular. 

In  carrying  out  such  an  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
certain  fundamental  facts,  to  which  more  than  the  briefest  allusion 
is  impossible  here.  The  Habsburg  Empire  consists  of  two  States, 
“  Austria  ”  and  “  Hungary,”  with  a  common  dynasty,  army,  and 
navy,  and  Foreign  Office,  united  in  a  customs  union  which  is 
the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two  States,  and  which, 
together  with  the  established  quota  of  contribution  to  common 
expenses,  is  provided  for  in  the  periodically  renewed  Ausgleich. 
Of  the  population  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  amounting  in  round 
figures  to  30,000,000,  only  some  10,000,000  are  Germans,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  coming  next  with  6,500,000,  the  Poles  numbering 
5,000,000,  the  Ukrainians  3,500,000,  and  the  Southern  Slavs 
2,000,000.  The  Germans,  therefore,  though  the  most  numerous 
individual  race,  are  in  a  considerable  minority  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  Similarly,  in  Hungary  the  Magyars  number  less  than 
10,000,000,  out  of  a  population  of  slightly  over  20,000,000, 
the  Roumanians  3,000,000,  the  Southern  Slavs  nearly  3,000,000, 
and  the  Slovaks  2,000,000.  There  is,  further,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  above  figures  have  been  manipulated  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  in  favour  of  the  Magyars.  A  further  point 
of  the  utmost  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  boundary  between 
“Hungary”  and  “Austria”  runs  through  the  territories  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Southern  Slavs,  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  by 
the  Ukrainians,  who  thus,  apart  from  provincial  divisions,  are 
divided  betw^een  the  two  halves  of  the  Monarchy,  so  that  national 
unity  even  within  the  framework  of  a  Habsburg  State  is  only 
t)ossible  by  an  alteration  in  the  frontiers  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  a  federal  system  the 
Germans  and  Magyars  would  lose  their  dominant  position,  and 
Bohemia  and  Southern  Slavdom  would  approximately  be  equal 
in  importance  to  German  Austria  and  Magyar  Hungary  at  present, 
and  ultimately,  owing  to  their  potential  industrial  resources,  of 
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greater  importance.  The  Parliamentary  dominance  of  Gennans 
and  Magyars  is  achieved  in  Austria  by  the  gerrymandering  of  the 
electoral  areas,  and  in  Hungary  also  by  the  unblushing  use  of 
force.  To  the  above  figures  should  be  added  roughly  2,000,000 
Southern  Slavs  in  the  Reichsland  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  De  jure 
Bohemia  and  Croatia  stand  on  an  equal  historical  footing  with 
Hungary  and  the  Austrian  duchies. 

Space  forbids  any  discussion  of  many  most  important  problems 
that  are  raised  by  the  question  of  our  relationship  to  Austria  :  the 
dependence,  increased  as  a  result  of  the  war,  of  the  Habsburgs 
upon  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  of  German  Austrians  and  Magyars 
upon  the  Germans  of  the  Empire  ;  the  claims  of  the  Poles,  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  and  Boumanians  upon  the  Allies  and  upon  the  world- 
interests  of  humanity ;  the  danger  to  us  of  a  German  Mittel- 
Europa;  the  necessity  of  a  satisfied  nationalism  to  international¬ 
ism  ;  the  absolute  need  of  free  political  conditions  for  the 
belt  of  small  nations  that  stretches  across  mid-Europe  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  ^Egean,  if  the  causes  of  future  wars  are  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  Europe  to  be  re-established  upon  a  durable  basis.  All 
that  is  ix)ssible  here  is  the  examination  posed  above  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  positions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
President  Wilson.  Tf,  of  course,  those  positions  are  merely 
political  camouflage,  designed  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  have 
abandoned  all  real  hopes  of  la  victoire  iniegrale ,thencadit  quccstio-- 
I  assume,  Jiowever,  that  the  will  to  victory  is  still  as  strong  in 
our  leaders  as  in  their  followers. 

What  are  the  chances  that  any  scheme  of  federalism  will  be 
willingly  accepted  by  the  ruling  elements  in  Austria-Hungary? 
It  is  evident  that,  if  such  a  reorganisation  can  only  be  carried  out 
at  the  absolute  dictation,  backed  by  armed  force,  of  the  Entente, 
there  is  postulated  a  victory  so  complete  that  insistence  upon  dis¬ 
memberment  ^  would  be  equally  feasible,  since  only  such  a  victory 
could  ensure  a  root-and-branch  alteration  in  all  the  internal 
oi’ganisms  of  a  State  whose  rulers  were  opposed  to  the  change 
demanded — internal  reorganisation  at  foreign  dictation  implies  in 
any  State  complete  helplessness  in  face  of  those  by  whom  the 
demand  is  made.  The  Magyars  insist  strongly  on  a  Magyar  Hun¬ 
gary  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time.  They  are  even  opposed  to 
too  great  direct  annexations  lest  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  made  too  difficult  for  the  ruling  caste.  They 
demand  the  oil  districts  of  Pioumania  and  a  portion  of  teriitory 
near  Orsova,  on  the  Danube,  but  the  remainder  they  would  con¬ 
serve  as  a  vassal  State,  and  they  would  deal  in  a  similar  manner 

(1)  I  u.se  the  term  dismemberment  throughout  as  a  sliort  phrase  for  “full 
self-determination  in  national  and  international  relations.”  Tn  practice  it 
would  come  to  the  same  thing. 
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with  Serbia.  In  any  case,  they  insist  on  a  Magyar  Hungary.  The 
evidence  tor  this  is  complete,  and  its  force  cannot  be  gainsaid  by 
the  fairy  tales  which  Magyar  agents,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
are  spreading  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  sentimentalists  among  the 
Allies.  There  is  absolutely  no  sign  whatever  that  a  more  liberal 
attitude  is  gaining  ground  among  the  Magyar  politicians,  or  that 
they  will  yield  in  this  matter  to  anything  but  the  direst  necessity 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  end  to  the  war.  The 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  was  hailed  with  delight  in  Hungary  as  afford¬ 
ing  an  ojijwrtunity  to  crush  once  for  all  the  pretensions  to  self- 
determination  of  their  Southern  Slav  helots,  the  Magyars  have 
remained  firm  in  their  standpoint  ever  since,  and  they  are  de¬ 
termined  now  as  before  that  Hungary  shall  retain  politically  an 
exclusively  Alagyar  complexion.  Play  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Wekerle  has  pronounced  in  favour 
of  electoral  reform.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  his  name  has 
been  connected  with  the  project,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  see  what  he 
intends  to  do  now.  M.  Vazsonyi,  who  was  entrusted  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  with  the  drafting  of  the  Bill,  has  stated  that 
his  reform  “  will  not  merely  not  undermine,  but  will  positively 
reinforce  the  political  predominance  of  the  Magyars  in  Hun¬ 
gary.”  He  said  that  he  would  divide  Transylvania,  “  which  is 
regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Boumanians,  into  sixty-four 
constituencies,  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  command  a 
majority  of  electors  in  more  than  four  of  them  ”  ;  yet  of  the  total 
population  of  2,678,367  in  Transylvania,  1,472,021,  or  55  per 
cent.,  are  Boumanians.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population 
will  be  allowed  a  majority  of  votes  in  four  constituencies  out  of 
sixty-four — that  is  what  passes  as  electoral  reform  in  Hungary, 
that  is  what  we  are  invited  to  consider  as  an  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  current  now  prevailing  in  the  Habs- 
burg  Empire.  So,  also,  no  successor  has  yet  been  appointed  to 
the  late  Serb  Patriarch,  and  the  Boumanian  training  colleges 
liave  been  put  under  severe  restrictions  by  Count  Apponyi,  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  a  new  force  has  manifested  itself 
in  Hungarian  politics,  and  that  the  small  party  of  Count  Karolyi 
represents  the  future  opinion  of  Magyardom,  that  his  views  will 
eventually  prevail  and  find  acceptance  with  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  aims  in  internal  politics  of  this  party  can  be  gathered  from 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  Count  Karolyi  by  Dr.  Stephen  Apatb.y 
on  the  occasion  of  the  tatter  notifying  his  adhesion  to  the  party. 
‘‘  We  ought,”  he  says,  ”  in  the  exposition  of  our  aims,  to  identify 
Magyarism  with  the  Magyar  people,  and  in  drawing  up  an  opposi¬ 
tion  programme  completely  to  neglect  the  fact  that  there  are 
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people  in  Hungary  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  Mag¬ 
yars.  .  .  .  But  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  the  nationalities  and 
of  the  Magyars  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  the 
Roumanians,  for  example,  should  obtain  the  same  domination  in 
the  regions  where  the  Roumanian  element  is  in  a  majority  as 
that  enjoyed  by  the  Magyars  in  the  regions  where  the  majority 
is  Magyar.  Let  the  idea  of  the  homogeneous  [  !]  Magyar  State, 
and  Law,  humanity,  and  mutual  respect  reign  everywhere  in 
equal  degree.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  ask  what  Ihe  nationalities  desire 
and  what  are  the  pretensions  which  we  might  be  able  to  realise 
without  injury  to  the  unity  of  the  homogeneous  Magyar  State 
or  hindrance  to  national  progress ;  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
point  is  simply  to  know  what  we  Magyars  ought  to  wish  and 
how  we  ought  to  proceed  against  the  nationalities  in  the  interest 
of  the  unity  of  the  Magyar  national  State  and  of  the  progress  of 
the  Magyar  people.”  Such  are  the  enlightened  and  liberal  views 
of  the  party  of  Count  Karolyi.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  point 
is  that  no  concession  whatever  is  to  be  made  to  the  corporate  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  national  culture,  or  racial  self-realisation  of  the 
nationalities,  and  that  all  that  can  be  granted  is  such  a  measure 
of  personal  equality  as  will  not  injure  the  Magyar  national  idea  or 
be  opposed  to  the  view  of  an  exclusively  Magyar  Hungary.  There 
is  here  no  sign  whatever  of  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the 
nationalities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  idea 
of  a  Magyar  Hungary  within  its  present  boundaries. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Magyars  will  never  con¬ 
sent  to  Hungary  being  merged  in  a  single  State  under  the  form 
of  federalism,  for  if  they  will  not  grant  national  autonomy  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Hungary,  still  less  will  they 
consent  to  a  federal  monarchy  which,  as  has  been  seen  from  the 
distribution  of  the  racial  elements  of  the  Empire,  will  entail  a 
radical  alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  what  would  remain  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom.  A  federal  Habsburg  Empire  would  mean 
that  Hungary  would  lose  the  whole  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  the 
southern  Batchka,  and  the  western  Banat  to  a  Southern  Slav 
kingdom;  the  eastern  Banat,  Transylvania,  and  some  adjacent 
Hungarian  counties  to  a  Roumanian  State  ;  north-western  Hun¬ 
gary,  roughly  from  Pressburg  to  Kaschau,  to  a  Czecho-Slovak 
kingdom  ;  and  north-eastern  Hungary  to  an  Ukrainian  State.  Not 
only  would  the  Magyars  under  such  a  system  be  forced  to  grant 
to  the  nationalities  within  the  borders  of  Hungary  rights  which 
they  refuse  to  grant,  but  they  would  have  to  see  these  territories 
withdrawn  altogether  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  even  suzerainty, 
and  they  themselves  reduced  to  a  parity,  roughly  speaking,  with 
the  German- Austrian,  Czecho-Slovak,  and  Southern  Slav  king- 
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aoms.  Their  spokesmen  are  therefore  quite  explicit  on  the  point 
that  they  will  have  no  truck  with  federalism.  Dr.  Wekerle  has 
aeclared  that  the  claims  for  national  unity  put  forward  by  the 
Czechs  and  Southern  Slavs  “  must  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of 
arcams.”  He  also  stated  that  on  taking  office  he  had  obtained 
the  “  express  assurance  ”  of  the  Emperor-King  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  national  autonomy  in  Austria  would  have  no  influence 
upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary,  thus  negativing  the 
claims  of  both  Southern  Slavs  and  Slovaks.  The  Austrian 
Premier,  J^r.  von  Seidler,  declared  that  the  Austrian  ministry 
adhered  “  irrevocably  to  the  Dual  system.”  A  most  instructive 
debate  ^  dealing  with  this  whole  problem  took  place  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Parliament  following  on  the  debate  of  November  9th  in 
the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  in  the  course  of  which  Count  Andrassy 
said,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  nationalities  :  ”  It  is  quite 
certain  that  we  can  reckon  in  every  way  upon  the  support  of  his 
Majesty,  both  on  account  of  his  w'hole  outlook,  of  his  interests 
of  self-preservation ,  and  of  the  oath  which  he  has  taken  to  oppose 
every  effort  to  violate  Hungary’s  integrity.  .  .  .  We  must  use 
all  our  influence  to  prevent  Dualism  being  replaced  by  federalism, 
which  would  make  these  small  nations  independent  of  Austria, 
and  render  it  possible  for  them,  as  equals,  to  place  us  in  a  minority 
over  important  common  questions.”  The  Premier,  Dr.  Wekerle, 
in  his  reply,  dealing  with  a  memorandum  presented  by  him  to  the 
Crown,  said  :  ‘‘  And  as  it  concerns  us,  too,  whether  our  neighbour 
Austria  is  organised  on  a  federalist  or  Dualist  basis,  T  w^ent  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  unless  the  ground  w^ere  energetically  cut 
away  from  under  these  intrigues,  the  process  of  dissolution  must 
begin.  ...  I  venture,  with  his  Majesty’s  permission,  to  announce 
his  declaration  that  there  is  not  even  the  bare  possibility  of  his 
Majesty’s  not  employing  all  his  authority  to  nullify  efforts  directed 
against  the  lawful  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  State.”  These  declarations  gave  rise  to  fresh  debates  in 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  von  Seidler 
laid  down  as  tw'o  fundamental  points  ;  ”  (1)  The  assertion  of  the 
unity  of  the  Austrian  State ;  (2)  The  maintenance  of  the  existing 
frontiers  of  each  crowm-land  ”  :  and  he  concluded  by  asserting 
that  the  Austrian  Government  was  planning  nothing  calculated 
to  impair  the  inviolability  of  Hungarian  territory  or  the  Dual 
system. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  these  declarations.  Without  a 
change  in  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  unity  even  in  the  Monarchy 
is  impossible  to  Southern  Slavs  and  Czecho-Slovaks  alike,  since 
both  races  inhabit  both  halves  of  the  Monarchy  in  contiguous  terri- 

(1)  Vide  The  New  Rurope,  No.  62. 
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tories ;  the  refusal  therefore  to  countenance  any  change  in  the 
“  territorial  integrity  ”  of  Hungary  is  a  refusal  of  national  unity 
to  the  subject  races.  More  than  that,  the  insistence  on  existing 
provincial  boundaries  means  that  even  in  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  Monarchy  the  Czecho-Slovaks  would  be  divided  among  three 
jurisdictions— Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia — and  the  Southern 
Slavs  among  six — Gorizia,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Styria,  Istria,  and 
Dalmatia.  The  policy,  therefore,  enunciated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Ceorge 
and  President  Wilson  aims  at  enforcing  on  the  Dual  Monarchy 
changes  in  its  internal  organisation  to  which  the  Crovn  and 
both  Governments  have  asserted  that  they  will  never  give  their 
consent.  Such  changes  therefore  could  only  be  the  result  of  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  Entente ;  but  such  a  decisive  victory  would 
be  equally  available  for  the  purpose  of  dismembering  Austria.  On 
this  point  Count  Czernin,  in  his  second  statement  to  the  Delega¬ 
tions  which  met  on  December  4th,  took  up  his  standiwint 
in  vigorous  and  unambiguous  terms.  He  said,  inter  alia  :  “  Behind 
this  w’ord  [self-determination]  is  concealed  the  demand  that  the 
Monarchy  should  renounce  its  right  to  control  its  territorial  exist¬ 
ence,  its  right  to  regulate  of  itself  the  relation  of  the  nationalities 
to  each  other  and  to  the  State.  It  is  the  denial  of  all  State 
sovereignty,  the  demand  that  Austria-Hungary’s  internal  affairs 
should  be  left  to  the  vote  of  a  European  conference  or  of  a  plebis¬ 
cite.  The  right  of  the  State- to  decide  upon  its  territorial  existence 
is  beyond  all  question ;  and  equally  beyond  all  question  is  it  that 
one  foreign  State  cannot  claim  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
conditions  of  another.  I  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that  I  repudiate 
most  emphatically  any  interference  with  the  shaping  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  affairs,  and  must,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiate  the  idea,  if  it 
should  crop  up,  that  certain  internal  questions  are  to  be  settled 
internationally.  Inside  the  two  States  of  the  Monarchy  the  in¬ 
dividual  nationalities  possess  every  constitutional  possibility  of 
regulating  their  relations ;  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  recognise 
the  possibility  of  other  solutions.” 

If  we  turn  to  the  claims  of  Serbia  and  Boumania  to  the  national 
union  of  their  respective  peoples,  we  find  that  those  claims  can 
be  met  only  in  two  ways — by  the  disruption  of  the  lands  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  or  by  the  inclusion  of  Serbia  and  Boumania  in 
those  lands  and  the  formation  of  a  vast  Federation  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  not  my  object  in  this  article  so  much  to  argue  directly  for 
disruption  as  to  show  that  the  alternative  policy  is  impracticable, 
in  so  far  as  we  intend  at  all  to  maintain  our  demands,  and  to  carry 
out  our  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  small  nationalities  of  the 
Xear  East.  The  inclusion  of  Serbia  and  Boumahia  in  a  federaliaed 
Habsburg  Empire  (all  other  considerations  apart)  would  meet  with 
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the  opposition  of  Austrian  Germans  and  Magyars  alike.  Here 
also  the  refusal  of  the  less  carries  with  it  d  fortiori  refusal  of  the 
greater  :  if  the  statesmen  of  the  Monarchy  refuse  to  admit  of 
national  autonomy  for  the  elements  already  comprised  in  it,  still 
more  must  they  refuse  such  autonomy  to  those  elements  reinforced 
by  the  Serbs  and  rioumanians  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  point 
need  not  be  laboured,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  a  united 
Southern  Slav  State  would  embrace  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles 
with  12,000,000  of  jiopulation,  and  a  united  Roumanian  State  an 
area  of  some  75,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
13,000,000.  Tbe  Austrian  German  kingdom  and  the  Mag¬ 
yar  kingdom  would  both  of  them  be  considerably  less  in 
area  and  in  ixrpulation,  and  pi'imacy  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  would 
fall  to  the  Serbo-Jioumanian-Czech  bloc.  Tf,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  of  the  inclusion  of  Serbia  and  Eoumania  in  the  Monarchy 
be  negatived,  then  the  satisfaction  of  Southern  Slav  and  Rouma¬ 
nian  national  claims  cannot  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  a  fede- 
rnlised  empire. 

The  limits  of  national  autonomy  will  be  hard  to  define.  An 
autonomy  which  had  no  counterpart  in  free  self-determination  in 
the  domain  of  foreign  affairs  would  be  largely  nugatory,  for  unless 
the  nationalities  can  bring  their  full  weight  to  bear  in  laying 
down  the  lines  of  foreign  policy,  they  will  be  unable  to  jirevent 
themselves  from  being  used  in  the  future  as  heretofore  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  German-Magyar  aims.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  noted  that  if  Galicia  falls  to  an  independent  Poland,  then 
the  })reponderance  of  the  non-German  and  non-Magyar  national¬ 
ities  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  Monarchy  is  concerned,  the  granting  of  a  full  autonomy 
to  Galicia  has  been  more  than  once  proposed  in  German- Austrian 
iiiterests  as  enabling  the  Germans  to  acquire  a  preponder. nice  of 
voting  power  in  the  Reichsrat.  It  follow's  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Entente  wall  entail  not  merely  the  drawdng  up  of  a  scheme 
which  shall  guarantee  to  the  nationalities  autonomy  in  home 
affairs,  with  full  freedom  for  cultural  and  educational  development, 
hut  also  a  revised  Constitution  for  the  Monarchy  as  a  whole.  In 
short,  to  all  our  other  labours  we  are  to  add  an  enormous  work 
of  Constitution-making  in  all  details,  local  and  central,  for  the 
present  Dual  Monarchy.  What  chance  is  there  of  such  a  work 
heing  carried  out?  What  aptitude — and,  it  might  be  added,  what 
know'ledge — do  our  rulers  and  diplomatists  possess  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  work?  What  opportunity  in  the  midst  of  alt  the 
other  wmrld-wide  matters — the  drawing  up  of  peace  terms,  the 
settlement  of  colonial  problems,  trade  problems,  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  the  work  of  reconstruction — will  there  be  for  a  task  of  such 
magnitude?  Yet,  again,  it  must  be  repeated  that  if  we  find  our- 
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selves  in  a  position  to  do  all  this,  we  shall  equally  be  in  a  position 
to  insist  on  dismemberment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  to 
be  left  to  Dr.  von  Seidler  and  Dr.  Wekerle,  then  the  result  will 
be  illusory,  there  will  be  no  real  autonomy,  no  real  settlement, 
and  it  w'ould  be  better  to  admit  at  once  in  terms  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  small  nationalities. 

If,  again,  w’e  assume,  with  the  heads  of  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  the  continued  existence  of  Serbia  and 
Roumania  as  sovereign  independent  States,  then  the  Southern 
Slavs  and  Roumanians  cannot  possibly  be  given  full  autonomous 
rights.  In  taking  up  that  attitude  in  the  past  Austrian  and  Mag¬ 
yar  statesmen  undoubtedly  had  reason  on  their  side.  They  saw 
clearly  that,  even  admitting  the  possibility  of  granting  fuller  rights 
to  the  Southern  Slavs  of  the  Monarchy,  Serbia  must  first  be 
crushed,  for  otherwise  the  Southern  Slavs — as  also  the  Rouma¬ 
nians — would  inevitably  gravitate  towards  their  co-national  king¬ 
dom.  In  that  sense  Austrian  statesmen  were  quite  correct  in 
maintaining  that  the  very  existence  of  Serbia  constituted  a  menace 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Monarchy.  The  plea  was  denied  for  obvious 
reasons,  but  it  w'as  nevertheless  true,  at  any  rate,  of  late  years— 
from  the  year  1905  onw^ards,  which  marked  at  once  an  exaltation 
of  national  feeling  in  the  Monarchy  and  the  political,  economic, 
and  military  renascence  of  Serbia.  Still  more  wall  it  be  tnie  in  the 
future,  after  all  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  three  years. 
If  the  Southern  Slavs  and  Roumanians  are  given  the  fullest  self- 
determination  they  wall  vote  for  inclusion  in  their  co-national 
kingdoms;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  possibility  is  denied  to 
them,  then  their  autonomy  fails  in  the  most  important  element 
of  all — freedom  to  choose  their  owm  government,  their  own  alle¬ 
giance.  There  is  no  escape  from  that  dilemma. 

It  follows  as  a  consequence  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said 
in  this  analysis  that,  so  long  as  Austria-Hungary  exists,  there 
must  be  German-Magyar  domination  to  the  Monarchy.  Here 
also  is  a  necessary  dilemma,  for  if,  as  the  result  of  the  proposed 
federal  system,  the  nationalities  become  really  autonomous  and 
self-determining,  then  Austria-Hungary  will  cease  to  exist,  will 
be  decomposed  into  its  component  elements,  for  the  nationalities 
will  immediately  take  measures  for  its  dissolution — either  an 
Austria-Hungary  under  German-Magyar  dominance  or  no  Austria- 
Hungary  at  all.  This  has  been  denied,  and  quite  unwarrantable 
play  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  nationalities,  in  presenting 
their  demands,  have  api)ended  the  saving  clause  “  under  the 
Habsburg  crown.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  deceive 
anyone  who  does  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  What  else  could  they 
say?  Many  of  their  leaders  are  abroad  under  pains  and  penalties. 
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I  many  other  of  their  leaders  in  the  Monarchy  have  been  put  to 
death  or  imprisoned,  and  the  addition  of  the  saving  clause  men¬ 
tioned  was  obviously  merely  a  device  to  bring  their  demands 
within  the  semblance  of  some  constitutional  form,  and  to  obviate 
the  otherwise  inevitable  and  immediate  reply  of  further  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  high  treason.  In  the  IMonarchy  itself  there  is  no  doubt 
on  this  score.  For  example,  last  June  in  the  Vienna  Eeichsrat 
the  pan-German  deputy  Markl  protested  against  the  manifesto 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee  in  London,  and  maintained  that  that 
manifesto  and  the  Southern  Slav  Parliamentary  declaration  w’ere 
one  and  the  same  thing,  “  because  the  cloak  of  loyalty  in  which 
the  Southern  Slav  deputies  in  the  Vienna  Parliament  have  wrapped 
themselves  will  deceive  nobody.”  The  deputy,  however,  had 
not  reckoned  with  our  political  Candides.  Latterly,  moreover,  the 
Southern  Slavs  have  become  even  more  outspoken,  and  the  Ger- 
man-Magyar  Press  has  commented  bitterly  on  the  fact  that  even 
the  pretence  of  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  has  been  dropped,  and  that 
in  their  more  recent  declarations  the  Southern  Slav  leaders  have 
'  omitted  all  mention  of  the  Habsburg  crown,  or  of  independence 
within  the  framework  of  a  Habsburg  State.  The  movement  of 
the  nationalities  grows  in  strength  and  audacity,  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  would  appear  no  longer  to  have  the  power  or  the  courage 
5  to  make  use  of  the  means  of  suppression  formerly  employed. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  such  a  solution  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  nationalities.  Many  of  them  have  shown  truly 
extraordinary  patience  and  loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  but  drafts  on 
that  fund  have  been  too  heavy  and  the  account  is  overdrawn  ;  they 
have  determined  upon  freedom  and  unity  as  the  goal  at  which  they 
will  aim.  If  the  present  war  does  not  give  them  that  freedom  and 
unity,  then  they  will  fight  for  it  in  the  so-called  peace  that  is  to 
follow.  Their  spokesmen  make  no  secret  of  what  they  intend. 
If  the  statesmen  of  the  Monarchy  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  a 
liberal  course  of  action,  and  if  we  believe  such  to  be  the  fact,  why 
are  we  enlisting  a  new  Czecho- Slovak  army  for  service  with  our 
forces,  why  are  we  still  employing  the  Southern  Slav  divisions 
lately  on  the  Eussian  front?  We  are  allowing,  and  encouraging, 
these  men  to  incur  all  the  penalties  of  high  treason  for  themselves 
and  untold  trouble  for  their  families  at  home  in  order  to  throw 
them  against  a  Government  which  we  arc  told  by  some  of  our 
politicians  is  of  its  own  free  will  agreeable  to  do  all  that  we  our¬ 
selves  intend  to  demand ,  and  to  enforce  a  policy  which  these  men 
have  themselves  repudiated.  If  all  these  statements  be  taken  at 
their  face  value,  our  action  in  this  respect  is  both  cynical  and 
perfidious. 

The  issues  at  stake,  moreover,  are  not  merely  internal  issues 
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for  Austria-Hungary.  Let  us  take  the  Southern  Slav  question  as 
an  example,  and  what  is  said  of  that  applies  equally  to  the  Ron- 
manian  problem.  Of  the  Southern  Slavs  some  5,000,000  in  round 
numbers  before  the  war  inhabited  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and 
some  7,000,000  lived  in  Habsburg  territory.  The  maintenance 
therefore  of  the  integrity  of  that  territory  means  the  permanent 
division  of  the  Southern  Slav  people,  w^hatever  may  be  tlic  nature 
of  the  autonomy  to  be  accorded  to  the  Austrian  Slavs.  The 
proposal  consequently  offers  no  solution  of  the  Southern  Slav  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  Southern  Slavs  will  still  be  disunited,  still  be 
discontented,  still  striving  for  national  union,  still  a  permanent 
element  of  discord  and  unrest,  still  a  fertile  soil  on  which  to  sow 
the  crop  of  a  future  war  or  w’ars.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  face  that 
problem  now  it  will  still  remain  to  poison  international  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  render  nugatory  all  efforts  for  a  league  of  peace.  A 
league  of  peace  can  only  come  into  legitimate  being  if  the  peace  to 
be  preserved  be  a  good  and  righteous  peace  possessed  of  elements 
of  inherent  stability,  otherwise  it  wall  become  at  once  merely  a 
revised  version  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  To  take  a  test  case  :  let  us 
suppose  a  fresh  outbreak  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  the 
Southern  Slavs.  If  the  Peace  League  step  in  to  smother  the 
conflict,  in  what  will  its  action  differ  from  the  action  of  Tsar 
Nicholas,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  giving  his  aid  to  crush 
the  Hungarian  insun-ection  ?  Wherein  will  its  guarantee  of  the 
status  quo  differ  from  the  corresponding  guarantee  of  these  auto¬ 
crats?  As  the  Holy  Alliance  crushed  nationalist  risings  and  kept 
Italy  divided,  so  wall  the  Peace  League  crush  nationalist  efforts  in 
the  near  East  and  keep  the  Southern  Slavs  divided.  Alternatively 
it  will  not  act  but  abdicate  its  functions. 

There  are  still  some  who,  in  face  of  all  the  evidence,  insist  that 
the  Southern  Slavs  are  not  united  in  sentiment,  and  that  Slovenes, 
Croats,  and  Serbs  are  distinct.  If  we  take,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  even  this  view  (absolutely  unfounded  though  it  he)  the 
proposed  scheme  still  fails  u}x»n  analysis,  for  as  it  does  not  solve 
the  Southern  Slav  question  as  a  whole,  so  neither,  if  w^e  admit  the 
distinction  alluded  to,  does  it  solve  the  narrow^er  Serb  question, 
w'hich  would  still  remain  if  the  Serbs  be  distinct  from  the  Croats 
and  Slovenes.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  Serb  lands.  “In 
Bosnia  there  are  three  religions,  but  only  one  nationality,  the 
Serb,”  wrote  Baron  von  KAllay,  the  first  Austrian  administrator  of 
the  occupied  provinces.  So  also  southern  Dalmatia  from  the 
Cetina  river  downwards  is  Serb  racially,  not  Croat,  and  the  western 
Banat,  southern  Batchka,  and,  indeed  (predominantly),  Syrmia 
are  alike  Serb  countries.  If,  then,  w'e  refuse  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  n  united  Southern  Slav  question,  the  solution  offered 
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;  is  no  solution  for  even  the  narrower  Serb  problem  which  would 
!  still  remain.  The  Serbs,  taking  the  term  in  its  narrower  sense, 

I  would  be  divided  into  two  halves,  those  inhabiting  Serbia,  with 
!  Montenegro,  and  those  in  the  provinces  just  mentioned,  who  would 
i  remain  under  Habsburg  rule.  More  than  that,  if  the  distinction 
between  Serb  and  Croat  be  valid,  w'hich  is  the  hyixjthesis  under 
consideration,  these  latter  Serjbs  would  bo  forced  into  union  with 
a  people  not  their  ow  n  while  separated  from  their  free  co-nationals, 
i  and  the  force  of  this  contention  cannot  be  gainsaid  except  by  an 
■  argunientum  in  circulo  and  the  admission  that  there  is  no  real 
^  distinction.  At  the  very  least  then,  if  all  larger  policies  be 
rejected,  the  principle  of  Austro-Hungarian  integrity  must  not  be 
ititerpreted  to  exclude  these  cessions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  for 
unless  they  are  made  even  Serb  unity  will  remain  unaccomplished. 

!  If  we  will  not,  or  cannot,  attempt  the  solution  of  the  Austrian 
question  in  the  only  efficacious  way,  we  must,  at  any  rate,  insist 
i  that  the  purely  Serb  provinces  of  the  Monarchy  shall  be  annexed 
to  the  Kingdom  so  that  at  all  events  a  narrow  Serb  Orthodox  unity 
and  freedom  shall  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

If  Serbia  be  left  within  her  present  boundaries  she  will  be 
incomparably  worse  off  than  if  she  had  accepted  the  terms  offered 
!  more  than  once  by  Austria.  Whether  those  terms  actually 
5  included  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  frequently  stated,  is  not 
S  within  my  knowledge,  but  she  was  offered  territorial  integrity, 
i  union  with  Montenegro,  and  a  free  hand  in  northern  Albania. 

^  These  terms,  offered  before  the  great  offensive,  were  rejected  by 
Serbia  who, though  not  a  party  to  the  Pact  of  London, loyally  abode 
by  its  terras.  As  a  result  of  that  loyalty  she  has  seen  her  country 
devastated  from  end  to  end,  while  she  has  lost  not  few’er  than 
1,500,000  out  of  her  pre-war  population  of  4,500,000.  Over  20,000 
children  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  perilous  march 
across  the  Albanian  mountains,  from  50,000  to  80,000  people  have 
died  in  the  Austrian  internment  camps,  30,000  people  have  been 
carried  off  by  the  Bulgars  from  the  Nish  district  alone,  and  8,000 
girls  and  young  wmmen  have  been  deported  hy  the  Bulgars  to  the 
harems  of  Asia  Minor.  M.  Stoyanovitch  has  showm  that  the 
whole  pre-wmr  revenue  of  Serbia  will  not  now  cover  the  debt 
charge  alone.  If  nothing  further  be  done  for  Serbia  but  terri¬ 
torial  restoration  the  foregoing  will  represent  the  reward  given  to 
her  by  the  Entente  for  her  loyalty,  the  price  she  will  have  had  to 
pay  for  her  rejection  of  Austrian  terms.  When  the  Government 
returns  to  Serbia,  and  M.  Pashitch  has  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  show'  w'hat  have  been  the 
results  of  his  blind  and  unhesitating  trust  in  the  Entente,  and  what 
answer  will  he  be  able  to  give  to  his  opponents  if  the  settlement 
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be  such  as  described?'  Obviously  Serbia  would  have  done  better  u 

to  have  accepted  the  Austrian  offer ;  she  would  have  gained  more  t 

positively,  and  negatively  would  not  have  incurred  losses  wliieh  t 

will  affect  her  economic,  military,  and  political  future,  and  her  I  t 
vital  statistics  for  fifty  years.  Talk  about  the  “restoration”  of  a 

Serbia  is  mere  playing  with  words.  The  1,500,000  dead  cannot  t 

be  restored  to  life  again,  those  who  are  riddled  with  disease  and  i 

the  effects  of  starvation  cannot  be  made  again  robust  and  healthy,  1 

the  loss  of  her  manhood  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty  and  t 

the  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  jxrpulation  cannot  be  made  I  1 
good  ;  “  restoration  ”  is  an  impossibility  and  represents  merely  the  i  ^ 
inveterate  habit,  which  has  cost  us  so  dear,  of  thinking  that  words  i 

and  facts  are  the  same  thing.  Under  such  conditions  Serbia  would  t 

be  condemned  to  hopeless  misery  and  poverty,  her  independence  1 

w^ould  be  largely  a  fiction,  and  she  would  be,  and  would  remain,  \ 

the  w'eakest  of  the  Balkan  States  and  at  the  mercy  of  her  neigh-  I 

hours.  As  after  the  disappointments  of  the  treaties  of  San 
Stephano  and  Berlin  there  would  be  danger  of  a  revulsion  of  i 

feeling.  Those  who  pursue  Serbia  w'ith  their  hostility  will  not  ,* 
regret  such  a  denouement,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  if  Austria- 
Hungary  remains  it  will  be  a  State  dominated  by  Germanism  and 
]\ragyarism,  linked  more  closely  than  ever  to  Prussia-Germany. 
and  subservient  to  the  ends  of  Prussian  militarism,  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  at  least  as  likely  to  survive  the  war 
as  belief  in  the  virtues  of  democracy.  Indeed,  the  peace  envisaged 
in  the  East  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  triumphant  vindication  • 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  German  ruling  caste.  ^ 

Still  more  would  all  this  hold  good  if  the  pernicious  ideas  ' 
associated  with  the  group  of  w'hich  Mr.  Noel  Buxton  is  the  spokes¬ 
man  were  to  have  practical  effect.  That  group  desires  that  i 

Bulgaria,  our  enemy,  should  have  no  grievance,  but  is  indifferent 
to  the  grievances  of  Serbia  our  ally  ;  it  desires,  on  very  disputable  j 
grounds,  that  the  bulk  of  Macedonia  should  be  given  to  Bulgaria,  [ 

but  makes  no  similar  demand  in  respect  of  tlie  indisputably  Serb  [ 

province  of  Bosnia ;  it  is  willing  to  take  territory  from  an  ally  to 
give  it  to  an  enemy,  but  is  unwilling  to  take  territory  from  an 
enemy  to  give  to  an  ally.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  ideas 
with  any  ascertainable  standard  of  national  honour.  Under  these 
conditions  the  penalties  imposed  upon  Serbia  by  her  “Allies  ”  for 
her  grievous  fault  in  trusting  to  their  honour  and  fair  dealing  would  I 
be  heavier  than  ever. 

If  w'e  desert  the  cause  of  these  small  allied  peoples,  then 

(1)  Since  these  words  were  written  there  lias  heen  a  Cabinet  crisis  at  Corfu 

caused  precisely  by  the  question  asked  above.  Tt  was  alleged  that  M.  Pashitch 
had  not  secured  proper  recognition  of  Serbi.a’s  interests,  and  that  more  vigorous 
action  should  be  initiated  ris-n-rfs  the  Allies. 
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uiidoubtedly  our  name  will  stink  in  their  nostrils,  never  again  will 
they  place  any  more  faith  in  our  pledges,  nor  trust  to  our  honour  ; 
they  will  find  their  allies  in  future  elsewhere,  and  our  influence  in 
the  Near  East  will  be  nil.  The  dismay,  alarm,  and  anger  aroused 
among  the  Southern  Slavs  have  been  veiy  great.  Especially  has 
their  anger  been  aroused  by  the  faot  that  the  right  of  self-determi¬ 
nation  is  to  be  granted  to  the  Poles,  the  attitude  of  some  of  whose 
leaders  have  been  by  no  means  free  from  elements  of  dubiety,  to 
the  Armenians,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  even  to  the  “niggers”  of 
East  Africa,  but  is  denied  to  the  Southern  Slavs.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  a  distinction  so  unjust  and  so  contumelious  should 
arouse  the  keenest  resentment.  The  Southern  Slavs  will  remain, 
the  Southern  Slav  problem  will  still  be  with  us.  The  old  alterna¬ 
tive,  “  either  with  Austria  or  against  her,”  will  still  be  the  key 
to  Southern  Slav  aspirations,  but,  perhaps,  in  a  slightly  different 
form:  “If  not  with  the  Entente,  then  against  it.”  “If  the 
Entente  abandons  the  cause  of  Southern  Slav  unity,”  said  to  me 
in  1915  a  leading  member  of  the  Serbo-Croat  Coalition  in  Croatia, 
“  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  seek  friends  elsewhere,  in  Austria  or,” 
with  a  shrug,  “  in  Germany.”^ 

Our  own  vital  interests  are  at  stake  in  this  matter,  as  T  have 
endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere,^  but  the  topic  is  too  large  to  deal 
with  here.  At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious  that  a  small  and  weak 
Serbia  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten. 

To  the  argument  that  European  interests  would  not  be  served 
by  the  Balkanisation  of  Austria-Hungary  it  is  sufficient  to  oppose 
the  fact  that  only  one  new  State,  Bohemia,  would  be  created  by 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Habsburg  dominions,  and  that  the 
process  in  general  would  mean  not  the  creation  of  new  small 
States,  but  the  growth  of  existing  small  and  weak  kingdoms  into 
strong  States  of  a  new  secondary  order,  well  able  in  alliance  to 
look  after  themselves  and  to  put  a  tenn  to  German  penetration 
eastwards.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  that  the  foregoing  analysis 
will  have  shown  that  spontaneous  internal  reform  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  the  imposition  of  such  re¬ 
form  from  outside  is  either  impracticable  or  correlates  such  a  com¬ 
plete  Entente  victory  as  could  be  put  to  better  use  and  serve  the 
interests  of  a  more  radical  solution.® 

A.  H.  E.  Taylor. 

(1)  I  do  not  press  these  words  at  all,  but  they  are  symptomatic  of  the  sense 
of  bitter  abandonment. 

(2)  The  Future  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  Chap.  X. 

(3)  One  {rood  thing,  however,  has  resulted  from  our  flirtation  with  Austria, 
and  the  obscure  mission  of  General  Smuts  in  Switzerland,  and  that  is  the 
impulse  given  to  an  Italo-Southern  Slav  accord.  The  Italians  have  been  led 
more  definitely  to  see  the  need  of  Southern  Slav  support,  and  of  Southern 
Slav  unity  in  a  kingdom  marked  out  to  be  Italy's  natural  ally. 
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The  writer  has  frequently  in  these  pages  discussed  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  the  leading  men  in  Parliament — those  who  sit  in  the  high 
places  to  right  and  left  of  the  Speaker’s  Chair,  the  personages  of 
the  House,  the  great  luminaries.  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  the 
mighty  ones  of  politics.  Minora  canamus.  Let  us  this  time  take 
a  look  along  the  Back  Benches,  where  the  less  considered  ones 
sit.  They  are  just  as  full  of  men  of  character  and  personality 
as  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  though  the  quality  of  their  mettle  may 
be  different,  and  often  not  of  the  sort  which  conducts  its  possessor 
to  ix)litical  place  and  power. 

But  a  word  first  for  one  of  the  new  Under-Secretaries,  who  has 
secured  a  great  success  during  the  last  few  months,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  men  of  all  parties.  That  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Clynes. 
His  is  a  piquant  case.  Office  has  brought  him  out.  Wlien  he 
was  a  plain  member  of  the  Labour  Party,  before  the  war,  his 
speeches  were  spoiled  by  a  certain  rasping  narrowness  of  outlook, 
as  though  he  dared  not  be  reasonably  fair  to  an  opponent’s  case, 
for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  and  must  for  ever  be  peering 
about  for  something  to  wrangle  over.  But  as  Lord  Ehondda’s 
right-hand  man,  he  has  spoken  with  sterling  courage  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  and,  in  fact,  has  defended  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  even  more  trenchantly  than  his  Chief.  Mr.  Clynes’s  triumph 
is  due  solely  to  his  own  keen  intellect  and  strength  of  will.  He 
has  rather  a  harsh  voice,  is  small  of  stature,  and  a  plain  man  of 
the  people.  Many  of  his  Labour  colleagues,  since  their  elevation  to 
the  Treasury  Bench,  have  thrown  a  few  grains  of  incense  on 
the  altar  of  the  Graces.  Not  so  Mr.  Clynes.  Office  has  left  him 
unchanged.  He  does  not  devote  so  much  as  an  extra  minute  to 
the  daily  struggle  with  his  untamed  shock  of  grey  hair  ;  he  refuses 
even  the  smallest  concession  to  the  fainting  tradition  of  superior 
Ministerial  style.  Perhaps  this  is  a  point  of  Oldham  pride ;  per¬ 
haps  it  is  merely  a  disregard  of  the  looking-glass.  But,  after  all, 
the  clothes  are  but  the  guinea  stamp),  and  it  is  the  force  and 
driving-power  in  Mr,  Clynes  which  make  the.  man.  He  is  handy, 
too,  with  repartee,  not  very  poolished  or  subtle,  but  still  sufficiently 
effective  to  discomfit  an  assailant.  With  genuine  respect,  be  it 
sprpken,  Mr.  Clynes  reminds  one  of  a  wire-haired  fox-terrier,  well 
plucked  if  a  little  uncertain  of  temper,  who  has  adventured  his 
way  for  years  down  many  a  dangerous  street  and  has  finally  won 
for  himself  the  healthy  regard  of  his  neighbourhood. 
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From  most  of  the  other  Under- Secretaries  no  more  than  an 
average  competence  was  looked  for.  They  are  in  the  spangled 
firmament  of  the  Administration,  but  they  are  not  great  lamps 
in  the  sky.  One  only — Sir  Leo  Chiozza-Money — can  be  said  to 
twinkle.  No  one  is  so  happy  as  he  when  a  member  has  put  down 
a  long  question  addressed  to  the  Shipping  Controller,  whose 
mouthpiece  he  is.  Not  only  is  he  willing  to  oblige  with  a  full 
answer,  but  at  a  touch  he  will  supply  a  fuller  explanation,  and 
then  a  further  elucidation  on  top  of  that.  If  his  questioner 
remains  courteous.  Sir  Leo  vies  with  him  in  elaborate  politeness ; 
but  if  he  snaps  at  all,  a  lively  little  scrap  takes  place  at  once.  Sir 
Leo’s  promotion  was  better  deserved  than  most,  but  it  has  deprived 
the  House  of  that  rich  miscellany  of  useful  information  which  he 
used  to  pack  into  his  carefully  prepared  speeches. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  far  remote,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  com|X)sed  mainly  of  three  classes  of  members — men 
of  quality,  men  of  standing  in  the  financial  and  commercial  world, 
and  lawyers.  The  first  of  these  three  classes  was  easily  the 
largest,  if  one  includes  therein  the  country  squires  who  sat  for  the 
county  divisions  and  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  men  as  a 
rule  of  rather  slender  intellectual  endowment,  but  of  assured  social 
position  and  standing.  This  class,  which  grows  smaller  and 
smaller  at  every  succeeding  General  Election,  has  suffered  more 
grievous  losses  from  the  war  than  any  other  during  the  present 
Parliament.  The  younger  “men  of  quality”  all  vanished  from 
Westminster  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  many  to  return  no 
more.  The  Liberal  Party  had  very  few  “  young  bloods  ”  among 
its  ranks.  Mr.  Agar-Hobartes  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall.  His  close 
friend,  Mr.  Primrose,  has  shared  his  fate.  Their  vacant  places 
have  been  filled  ;  they  themselves  have  had  no  successors.  Young 
Mr.  Charles  Mills,  a  promising  politician  on  the  Unionist  side, 
has  been  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  as  yet  has  made  no  Par¬ 
liamentary  mark.  On  the  other  hand.  Captain  H.  O’Neill,  who 
succeeded  his  lirother  Arthur  in  the  representation  of  Mid- Antrim, 
has  already  established  his  political  reputation.  He  is  the  first 
Lister  Unionist  for  many  a  long  year  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
is  arguing  a  case  instead  of  reciting  a  creed,  and  his  accession 
adds  real  strength  to  a  party  which,  considering  the  fervour  of 
its  convictions,  has  been  singularly  unfortunate — Sir  Edward 
Carson  excepted — in  the  calibre  of  its  official  spokesmen.  During 
the  Parliament  Bill  controversy  a  little  group  of  Unionist  “  men 
of  quality  ”  used  regularly  to  sit  and  work  together  on  the  bench 
below  the  gangway.  Tjord  Helmsley,  the  most  genial  and  popular 
of  the  trio,  has  found  a  soldier’s  grave ;  Lord  Londonderry — like 
Lord  Ancaster,  Ijord  Peel,  and  a  few  others— is  quite  lost  amid 
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the  throng  of  Unionist  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords;  liord  Hugh  * 

Cecil  alone  remains,  as  erratic  and  wayward  as  before,  more  bent  i 

on  purely  destructive  criticism,  and  to  all  appearances  further  ' 

off  than  ever  from  a  place  on  the  Ministerial  bench.  A  few  years  ' 

ago,  w'hen  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  in  trouble  with  the  Unionist  ' 

Party  managers  because  he  would  not  ‘  ‘  toe  the  line  ’  ’  on  Tariff  i 

Reform,  it  looked  any  odds  that  of  the  two  Cecils  Lord  Hugh  ' 

would  be  the  first  to  get  office.  But  now  he  has  quite  fallen  out  i 

of  the  running.  ; 

It  w^ould  be  impossible  to  find  a  sharper  contrast  to  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  among  men  of  his  own  rank  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
than  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  who,  after  a  spell  of  active  war  ' 

service,  is  now  devoting  himself  more  closely  than  ever  to  his  i 

Parliamentary  duties.  Though  speech-making  is  evidently  a  ( 

toilsome  effort  to  him,  he  perseveres  with  his  speaking,  and  the  i 

reason  manifestly  is  not  personal  ambition,  but  a  disinterested  I 

desire  to  help  in  setting  straight  the  crooked  things  of  the  wwld.  ( 

To  what  political  camp  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  now  belongs  it  i 

would  be  hard  to  say.  He  sits  as  a  Unionist.  But  he  is  no  party  i 

man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  speaks  best  when  he 
is  championing  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  the  badly-paid;  1 

no  enemy  of  capitalism  or  aristocracy,  he  revolts  against  the  ' 

monstrous  injustices  which  flow  from  the  capitalist  system,  and  ] 

he  loathes  the  current  prostitution  of  rank  and  title  and  the  per-  i 

sistent  fouling  of  the  fountain  of  honour.  He  has  even  dared  to  1 

contemplate  a  Millennium  in  which  there  shall  be  no  Northcliffes  j 

and  no  Beaverbrooks  !  In  Mid-Victorian  days  certain  members  t 

of  the  House  of  Commons  styled  themselves  Liberal-Conservatives ;  i 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck’s  label  should  be  Conservative-  f 

Liberal-Labour,  for  the  Labour  movement  in  its  f 

wisest  and  truest  direction  has  no  better  ,  friend  than  the  f 

painstaking  and  public-spirited  member  for  South  Netting-  ! 

ham,  who  does  not  shrink  from  supporting  an  unpopular  1 

cause  if  he  believes  it  to  be  right,  and  insists  on  working  t 

out  his  own  political  salvation  instead  of  taking  it  ready-made  r 

from  his  party  leaders.  Such  men  as  he  are  likely  to  be  desperately  r 

hard  pressed  in  the  near  future  to  hold  their  own  against  the  I 

crowd  of  nimble-witted  professional  politicians  all  out  to  snatch  o 

from  politics  the  most  they  can.  b 

Nor  is  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  the  only  “  man  of  quality  ”  who  v 

takes  a  sturdily  independent  line.  Tw*o  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  t 

House  of  Commons  show  a  similar  independence,  though  in  a  ] 

different  way.  These  are  Sir  Mark  Sykes  and  Colonel  Herbert.  v 

Why  no  place  in  the  Ministry  has  been  found  for  1* 

the  foiTner — alw'ays  ]iresuming  that  office  w'ould  not  be 
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distasteful  to  him — is  sometliiug  of  a  mystery.  There 
is  no  one  on  either  side  whom  the  House  likes  better  to  hear, 
despite  a  rather  poor  delivery.  He  is  absolutely  honest  and  in¬ 
dependent  ;  he  is  scrupulously  fair,  and  bold  in  judgment.  What¬ 
ever  his  theme, he  can  invest  it  with  freshness, and  he  generally  has 
some  definite  suggestion  or  original  remedy  to  propose.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  usually  fortunate  enough  to  possess  at  least  one 
member  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Eastern  affairs  and 
acquired  his  knowledge  by  travel  and  personal  observation.  Sir 
Mark  Sykes  in  this  respect  carries  on  the  tradition  of  the  late 
Lord  Percy  and  of  Lord  Curzon,  and  Colonel  Herbert’s  experience 
during  the  present  war  and  previously  is  not  a  whit  less  varied 
and  valuable.  There  are^  no  more  penetrating  and  acute  critics 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  Government’s  policy  than  these  tw’o 
members,  for  they  are  quite  unbiassed,  and  the  House  knows 
them  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Ministers  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Yet,  because  they  do 
not  harass,  or  even  embarrass,  the  Government,  their  names  seem 
to  be  little  known  or  considered  in  the  political  world. 

The  Pacifist  Bench  contains  the  most  fantastic  collection  of 
human  perversity  over  blown  together  in  a  corner  by  the  pitiless 
wind  of  war.  They  do  not  love  or  trust  each  other  overmuch,  these 
Pacifist  gentlemen.  Each  seems  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
abilities  of  his  near  neighbour.  Each  has  a  different  reason  for 
being  where  he  is.  Of  their  number,  two  only  are  actively  dan¬ 
gerous  :  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Snow’den.  At  any 
moment,  given  the  favourable  turn  of  circumstance,  these  two 
are  capable  of  assuming  the  roles  of  Tjenin  and  Trotsky.  Mr. 
Snowden  is  the  bitterest  enemy,  with  the  suavest  tongue,  of  the 
existing  order  of  society.  He  may  well  be  puffed  up  with  pride, 
for  successive  Ministers  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  disarm 
his  enmity.  They  might  as  well  try  to  tame  the  East  wind. 
The  member  for  Blackburn  is  a  fanatic  idealist  who  would  solve 
the  problems  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  slitting  up  the 
money-bags  of  the  rich  wdth  a  sharp  lean  knife  ;  he  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  end  the  wmr  by  way  of  another  Brest-Litovsk.  The 
House  of  Commons  foolishly  pays  Mr.  Snow’den  the  complimenjt 
of  listening  to  him,  as  though  he  were  an  oracle,  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  sit  fascinated  at  the  feet  of  this  thin-lipped,  ascetic-looking 
visionary,  who  reasons  so  closely  from  premises  w'hich  they  know 
to  be  absolutely  false  to  the  facts  of  human  exix?rience.  Mr. 
Macdonald  is  made  of  different  stuff.  He  is  much  less  of  a 
visionary,  much  more  of  a  calculating  intellectual,  than  his  col¬ 
league.  He  knows  the  fires  and  stings  of  ambition.  Politics 
is  his  natural  vocation.  He  has  few  superiors  as  a  debater,  and 
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lie  can  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  them.  Let  the  country  once 
get  into  a  dangerous  ferment,  and  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  would 
not  long  be  without  a  formidable  following.  When  workmen 
are  tempted  to  forget  their  patriotism,  they  remember  him.  A 
little  w^hile  ago  he  evidently  believed  that  his  hour  had  come. 
He  began  to  parade  his  acquaintanceship  with  tlie  Bol¬ 
shevists.  Litvinoff  wms  his  friend  and  companion.  He  became 
once  more  the  hero  of  the  w  ell-paid  young  engineers  who  resisted 
the  comb-out  and  threatened  to  strike.  But  when  the  naked  im¬ 
becility  of  the  Bolshevists  as  the  Saviours  of  B.ussia  was  revealed 
to  the  world,  even  British  Pacifists  were  dumbfounded,  and  when 
the  staggering  weight  of  the  German  offensive  drove  our  armies 
back,  and  Great  Britain  was  seen  to  be  struggling  for  her  life, 
a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  sw^ept  over  the  land,  and  the  Woohvicli 
engineers  passed  a  resolution  :  “  To  hell  with  Panisay  Afacdonald 
and  Philip  Snow'den!”  Blunt  language,  but  well  deserved. 

The  other  House  of  Commons  Pacifists  count  for  little.  There 
is  Mr.  John  Burns,  wiio  just  runs  into  the  House  when  there  is  a 
Pacifist  division,  and  gives  a  silent  vote  and  runs  out  again.  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  who  was  vain  enough  to  think  that  he,  apart  from  his 
name,  counted  for  something  in  the  Asquith  Administration;  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  wiio  had  the  ill-luck  to  lose  his  patron  before  his 
political  future  had  been  provided  for ;  Mr.  Whitehouse,  whose 
voice  is  like  the  long  whine  of  a  soaring  shell ;  Air.  Morrell,  who 
collects  rare  varieties  of  Conscientious  Objectors  and  tells  public 
meetings  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  Pussian  Pevolution,  but  that 
he  w'ould  like  it  without  bloodshed  and  such  nasty  accompani¬ 
ments  ;  Mr.  King,  w'hose  silk  hat  covers  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
follies;  Air.  Lees  Smith,  w^ho  wms  a  corporal  in  the  R.A.AI.C.  until 
conscription  spoilt  for  him  the  righteousness  of  the  Allied  cause: 
Mr.  Jow'ett,  of  Bradford,  who  trots  along  at  Air.  Alacdonald’a 
side,  and  carries  his  bag  for  him;  Air.  Outhwaite,  who  takes  a 
cold-blooded  delight  in  outraging  the  susceptibilities  of  his  fellow- 
members  ;  Air.  Chancellor,  wdio  hopes  .somehow^  to  bring  Peace 
nearer  by  voting  for  its  name — these  are  the  jn-ofessed  Pacifists, 
who  sit  together  below"  the  Irish.  Other  Radicals,  who  do  not  wish 
to  he  identified  too  openly  with  them,  join  them  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Ijobhy,  but  quit  them  at  its  doors.  There  is  that  poor  body, 
Air.  Alason,  of  Coventry  ;  Air.  Holt,  the  shi])owmer,  Avho  will  forgive 
a  German  Chancellor  seventy  times  seven,  but  is  pitiless  towards 
the  supposed  faults  of  a  British  Minister ;  and  Air.  Llewellyn 
Williams,  w'ho  prowls  round  the  Chamber,  like  a  lion  off  his  feed, 
longing  to  roar  at  the  Government,  but  holding  back  because  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  a  brother  Welshman,  and  Wales  is  proud  of  its 
Welsh  Prime  Minister. 
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Whether  the  Government’s  two  most  persistent  and  unsparing 
critics  are  Pacifists  or  not,  no  one  knows  but  themselves.  Messrs. 
Pringle  and  Hogge  are  in  a  category  of  their  own,  and  would 
probably  refuse  the  label.  They  are  found  in  a  conjunction  almost 
as  constant  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  Tadpole  and  Taper.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  that  a  triad  was  in  contemplation,  but  Mr. 
McCallum  Scott  hitched  his  wagon  to  the  erratic  star  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  he  now  reserves  his  rhetorical  spasms  for  big 
occasions,  when  the  House  is  impatient  for  a  division.  INIr.  Pringle 
once  drew  a  daring  parallel  between  his  own  career  and  that  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  whose  overthiow  he  means  to  have  a  sliare, 
even  if  it  be  no  more  heroic  than  that  of  stretching  a  wire  across 
a  dark  load.  What  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain,  that  ]\Ir.  Pringle  hopes  to  be  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He 
enjo3’s  the  encouraging  nods  of  Liberal  ex-Ministers.  He  has 
recently  become  sufficiently  familiar  wdth  Mr.  McKenna  and  INIr. 
Rnnciman  to  cross  the  floor  of  the  House  and  collogue  with  them 
in  whispers  from  the  seat  behind.  Mr.  Gulland  does  not  disdain 
his  coin])any,  wdien  standing  at  the  Bar.  His  political  credit  is 
good  at  Liberal  headquarters.  The  editor  of  The  Nation  some 
time  ago  marked  him  dowm  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  next 
.\squith  Cabinet,  and  styled  him  “  a  dashing  leader  of  guerilla.” 
A  guerillero,  indeed,  but  hardly  of  the  patriotic  kind.  All  his 
ingenious  activities  and  nimbleness  of  wdt  are  directed  to  trip  up 
and  harass  ovei'burdened  Ministers,  and  the  Prime  Minister  surely 
miscalculated  when  he  neglected  to  offer  one  of  his  many  Under- 
Seeretarvshi})s  to  this  light-armed  adversary. 

Mr.  Hogge  is  of  a  different  calibre.  He  is  heavy  of  hand  and 
foot.  He  has  not  the  sharp,  gamin-like  cleverness  of  his  working 
partner.  He  has  no  finesse.  His  is  the  plain  blunt  speech  wdiich 
does  not  insinuate  doubt  of  an  adversary’s  accuracy,  but  shouts 
an  impoi’ative  injunction  to  toll  the  truth.  His  accent  is  raw  Done  ; 
his  bludgeon  jagged  w  ith  nails ;  not  even  the  pattering  feet  of  the 
Hound  of  Heaven  are  more  r*emorseless  in  pursuit  than  his.  The 
Speaker  may  ignore  his  rising  throughout  a  long  discussion,  but 
he  mnst  see  him  in  the  end.  For  he  has  the  patience  of  ten  tailors 
when  he  is  primed  with  speech  and  an  immovability  of  ]mrpose 
beyond  that  of  the  sitting  hen.  AA4,  with  these  obstinacies  go 
virtues.  He  will  master  the  details  of  the  most  baffling  subject 
with  enthusiasm  ;  no  intricacies  affright  him.  The  ordinary  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  shrinks  in  lazy’  alarm  from  the  maze  of  figures 
connected  with  Pensions.  Mr.  Hogge  has  grappled  with  and 
overcome  them  all,  and  he  is  far  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Pension  ATinisters,  wiio  dread  his  searching  interrogatories  and 
thank  God  they  have  a  staff  to  ]n'ovide  theni  with  answ'ers.  Why 
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(lid  not  the  Prime  Minister  give  Mr.  Hogge  a  ]X)st  in  the 
Pensions  Department?  Why  did  he  leave  him  to  become  ! 
the  official  Liberal  expert  on  the  subject  and  carry  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  Gnlland,  where 
he  has  been  welcomed,  if  not  with  open  arms — for  the  member 
for  East  Edinburgh  is  not  one  to  be  greeted  thus — at  least,  ; 

with  the  attention  due  to  a  most  useful  Second  Gentleman? 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  nimble  peltast,  Mr.  Pringle,  and  ^ 
the  Erecynthian  Mr.  Hogge,  are  both  active  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  flank,  and  they  win  the  admiring  applause  of  those  Tjiherals 
who  have  seemed  of  late  to  desire  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Tdoyd 
George  even  more  than  that  of  the  Kaiser.  Occasionally,  how-  J 
ever,  they  receive  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  opinion  in  which  their  1 
activities  are  held  by  other  members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Ansten  ! 
riiamherlain  administered  a  stinging  relndce  when  he  found  that  - 
certain  criticisms  which  he  wms  passing  on  the  Government  were 
being  noisily  applauded  by  Messrs.  Pringle  and  Hogge,  sitting  f 
just  behind  him.  Turning  contemptuously  upon  them,  he  told 
them  that  he  did  not  court  their  applause  and  would  rather  be  ! 

without  it,  for  whereas  he  criticised  the  Government  in  order  to  |  ' 

strengthen  it,  they  did  so  to  weaken  it  and  pull  ijt  down.  Confusion  I 
covered  them  for  a  moment,  hut  the  next  hour  found  them  iin-  , 
abashed  as  ever.  i 

The  top  bench  below'  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side,  where  I 
this  pair  of  gladiators  sit,  is  the  recognised  breeding-ground  of  I 

revolt  and  sediition.  Before  the  war  Major  Wedgwood  used  to  i 

contend  with  Mr.  Joseph  King  for  the  corner  seat,  but  the  major,  i  ( 
who  has  since  played  such  a  gallant  part  that  even  Tory  landlords  ; 
forgive  him  his  fanatical  crotchet  of  the  single  tax  on  land,  is  off  ;  ( 

again  on  his  country’s  service,  and  Mr.  King  soon  found  Mr.  ;  I 

Pringle’s  elbows  too  painfully  sharp  for  his  ribs,  and  gave  up  the  ‘  j 

unequal  contest.  Mr.  Watt,  a  Glasgow'  member  with  a  load  ;  t 

laugh  and  quaint  Brummelite  leanings,  much  affects  the  society  of  J  ] 

these  dashing  swordsmen,  but  takes  little  active  part  in  their  j  f 

encounters.  Sometimes,  too,  Mr.  Boch  is  of  the  company,  though  -  a 

it  is  not  the  place  which  those  who  know  his  Parliamentary  talents  ,  v 
w'onld  desire  to  see  him  occupy.  He  is  another  Badical  of  ability  t 

whose  claims  to  office  have  been  overlooked ;  but  that  is  a  poor  n 

justification  for  harassing  the  Government.  Others,  similarly  a 

neglected,  have  not  allowed  their  disappointment  to  influence  t 

their  conduct.  One  might  name  several  Unionists,  who  doubtless  i, 

thought  they  had  good  claims  to  other  recognition  than  the  Knight-  a 

hood,  or  Baronetcy,  or  Privy  Councillorship  w'hich  has  partly 
salved  their  wounded  feelings,  but  besides  these  there  are  others  j  ^ 
who  had  special  qualifications  for  particular  posts.  Take  Mr.  |  a 
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Joyiison-Hicks,  for  example !  For  years  before  the  war  be  was 
an  enthusiastic  prophet  of  the  future  of  the  Air  Service.  He 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  urging  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  realise  what  mastery  of  the  air  would  mean  in  case  of  war,  and 
to  be  prepared  beforehand.  He  did  more  to  crea^te  a  favourable 
public  opinion  than  any  other  member  of  Parliament.  When  the 
war  came,  he  continued  his  advocacy  more  insistently  than  ever. 
When  London  lay  an  almost  defenceless  target  below  the  Zeppe¬ 
lins  it  was  he  who  attacked  the  supineness  of  the  authorities  and 
demanded  a  reorganisation  of  tlie  Air  Service  on  the  lines  on 
which,  after  a  period  of  mischievous  blundering,  it  has  at  length 
taken  place.  But  was  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  offered  a  post  in  the 
new  Air  Ministry?  Oh,  no!  His  claims  were  ignored,  and  the 
Under-Secretaryship  went  to  one  who  was  a  leading  Minister’s 
private  secretary,  and  had  earned  promotion  in  the  ordinary,  hum¬ 
drum  way. 

Prominent  among  the  new-comers  to  the  House  is  Mr,  J.  A.  K, 
Marriott,  member  for  Oxford  City,  who  took  the  place  of  Viscount 
Valentia,  one  of  the  mutest  men  who  ever  adorned  a  Front  Bench. 
There  is  no  tendency  to  muteness,  however.  In  his  successor.  When 
]  he  took  his  seat  he  shouted  the  oath  so  that  the  words  rang  out 
clear  above  the  customary  Babel,  and  he  kissed  the  Book  with 
a  loud  resounding  smack,  Mr.  Marriott  has  addressed  too  many 
generations  of  undergraduates  and  University  Extension  students 
to  have  preserved  even  a  trace  of  diffidence  or  shyness,  and  he  talks 
to  members  as  though  he  half  expected  them  to  take  down  his 
i  choicest  crystals  into  their  notebooks,  while  he  mingles  politics 
’  and  history  in  not  unpleasing  blend.  But  when  did  diffuseness 
i  cease  to  be  accounted  a  serious  fault  at  Oxford?  Mr.  Marriott 
\  perpetually  repeats  in  each  sentence  the  emphatic  phrase,  or  half- 
phrase,  of  its  predecessor,  while  after  every  fourth  or  fifth  sentence 
I  there  comes  an  automatic  readjustment  of  his  wayward  pince-nez. 
Mr.  Marriott,  however,  has  made  a  good  start.  He  has  got  a  totally 
fresh  audience,  which  is  alw'ays  an  inspiriting  thing  for  a  lecturer, 
and  there  is  ample  room  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  one  who 
1  will  teach  members  a  little  history  without  too  obviously  seeming 
to  play  the  pedagogue.  For  while  the  procedure  of  the  House  is 
governed  to  an  almost  incredible  degree  by  historical  precedent, 
and  the  rulings  of  the  Chair  are  strictly  based  upon  it,  even  to 
the  point  of  pedantry,  on  the  policy  of  Governments  and  on  their 
legislative  proposals  History  is  only  allowed  to  shed  but  a  feeble 
and  fitful  light. 

One  of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  Westminster  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Lynch,  the  Nationalist.  He  is  also  one  of  its  best-informed 
and  most  accomplished  members,  for  he  possesses  a  wide  scientific 
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knowledge  that  is  shared  by  very  few,  and  besides  being  a  learned 
student  of  English  literature,  he  speaks  and  writes  with  a  note  of 
real  distinction.  There  is  no  more  knowledgable  person  when  an 
“  off  ”  subject  comes  up  for  discussion — on  art,  medicine,  poetry, 
music,  strategy,  diplomacy,  education,  Mr.  Ijynch  has  strong, 
original  views,  which  are  not  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  hour 
as  gathered  from  a  hurried  dip  into  an  Encyclopa'dia  or  from 
a  perfunctory  conversation  with  some  chance-met  expert.  And 
yet,  when  he  rises  to  speak,  the  Chamber  empties.  In  part,  Mr. 
Lynch  has  himself  to  thank  for  this,  because  he  has  so  often 
outraged  some  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  brother  nieinbcrs. 
No  one  now  reckons  against  him  his  “  escapade  ”  during  the  Boer 
War  ;  but  he  has  atill  to  live  down  the  anger  excited  by  the  extreme 
violence  of  his  attacks  upon  Lord  Kitchener  after  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war,  and  the  licence  which  he  allows  himself  in 
putting  “improper”  questions  on  the  paper,  in  order  to  make 
covert  attacks  on  public  servants  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
reply.  Hence  most  of  his  best  speeches  are  delivered  to  empty 
benches,  though  they  possess  just  the  very  qualities  required  to 
supply  charm  and  variety  in  a  machine-made  assembly,  where 
witty  siicech  is  rare.  Alas,  it  is  even  rarer  than  it  need  be.  liecause 
the  most  brilliant  talker  of  the  day  sits  obstinately  silent.  Since 
he  made  his  tragical  speech  of  ^lersonal  explanation  after  the 
Plaster  Eebellion  of  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Birrell  has  not  brokcu 
silence  in  a  House  which  has  always  been  singularly  ap[)reciative 
of  and  res}X)nsive  to  his  wit.  Is  this  playing  fair  to  his  company? 
No  one  supposes  that  the  fountain  of  Birrellisni  has  run  dry,  and 
no  one  expects  him  to  talk  on  Irish  affairs,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  interested  in  education.  Yet  not  even  Air.  P’isher’s 
great  Education  Bill  drew  from  him  a  single  syllable.  Did  not 
Dr.  Johnson  once  pass  caustic  comment  on  a  wit  who  sat  moodily 
taciturn  in  his  presence,  taking  from  the  company  all  it  had  to 
give  and  offering  nothing  in  return?  A  humorist  of  very  different 
calibre  is  Air.  S.  L.  Hughes,  who  displayed  his  talent  on  a  recent 
occasion  when  the  House  made  itself  supremely  ridiculous  by  in¬ 
stituting  a  formal  debate  on  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  cer¬ 
tain  newspaper  proprietors  upon  the  Government.  Air.  Asquith 
rewarded  the  mirth-maker  by  pronouncing  this  speech  to  be  one  of 
“  extraordinary  wit  and  charm  ”  ;  and  it  certainly  had  a  tumultuous 
success,  for  the  House  rocked  wvth  laughter,  and  the  laughter 
turned  the  sharp  edge  of  the  debate.  But  it  was  purchased  at 
rather  a  heavy  price  to  the  profession — other  than  Parliamentary— 
to  which  Air.  Hughes  belongs ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Press  is  under  any  real  obligation  to  him  for  the  clowning  with 
which  he  turned  the  tables  upon  its  angry  and  jealous  assailants. 
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The  present  House  of  Commons  is  acutely  jealous  of  and  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  Press.  Each  raises— shall  we  say  inky  or  sordid?— 
hands  at  the  alleged  degradation  of  the  other. 

Another  humorist — in  effect,  whatever  may  be  his  intention — 
is  Sir  Hedworth  Meux.  There  must  be  a  head  to  hit,  or  a  scalp 
to  take,  before  he  gets  up,  and  what  amuses  the  House  is  the 
spasmodic,  wrathful  way  in  which  the  xAdiniral  moves  into  action, 
siduttering  expletives  as  he  goes.  He  browbeats  Ministers  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  as  if  they  were  cabin-boys,  but  then,  as  he 
once  explained,  he  has  been  accustomed  most  of  his  life  to  giving 
orders  to  people  who  dared  not  “  answer  back.”  Sir  Hedworth 
pursues  his  private  vendettas  with  just  the  same  gusto  that  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  used  to  exhibit,  and  with  the  same  unshaken 
belief  that  he  seeks  his  enemy’s  blood  entirely  in  the  public 
interest.  Though  he  objects  vehemently  to  being  described  as 
"breezy,”  breezes  invariably  spring  up  at  his  rising,  and  often 
cluster  to  a  storm,  for,  as  iMr.  Churchill  once  remarked  of  Lord 
Charles,  who  had  attacked  him  with  more  than  usual  incoherence, 
"he  never  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say  before  he  gets  up,  and 
never  knotvs  what  he  has  said  when  he  sits  down.”  That  is  no 
less  true  of  Sir  Hedworth  Meux,  who  has  an  even  richer  faculty 
for  irrelevant  indiscretion  and  an  even  greater  daring  in  drawing 
upon. his  stock  of  anecdote. 

The  current  fashion  with  members  is  to  observe  very  lightly 
the  duty  of  personal  attendance.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and 
Mr.  George  Faber  is  one  of  them,  and  he  is  as  unselfish  as  he  is 
patient,  for  in  these  days  he  rarely  sp)eaks.  The  member  for 
Clapham  belongs  to  the  honourable  company  of  those  who  have 
not  swerved  from  the  course  they  set  themselves  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war — to  know  no  party  politics  till  victory  was  won  and  to 
support  loyally  the  Government  of  the  day.  Yet  successive  Radical 
Administrations,  from  1906  to  1914,  had  no  more  vehement  oppo¬ 
nent  than  he.  His  indignation  at  the  Licensing  Bill,  at  the 
Budget  of  1909,  and  at  the  Parliament  and  Home  Rule  Bills,  used 
to  bring  him  to  his  feet  in  Committee  in  a  state  of  almost  speechless 
wrath.  At  times  he  would  stand  vvith  eyes  shut,  wholly  at  a 
loss  for  words,  and  with  his  right  hand  feebly  smiting  the  left.  But 
the  horrors  of  this  war  have  shaken  him  to  the  depths  of  his  being, 
and  any  expression  of  patriotic  sentiment,  from  whatever  ((uarter, 
is  sure  of  a  plaudit  from  Mr.  George  Faber,  who  flings  back  his 
head  as  he  cheers,  so  that  he  may  toss  his  “  Hear,  hear  ”  a  note 
higher  than  those  around  him.  Any  carping  criticism,  on  the 
other  hand,  especially  if  it  comes  from  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  makes  him  restless  and  moves  him  to  wrathful  comment. 
And  patiiotic  tempers  are  sorely  strained  at  times  when  the 
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Pacifists  are  taking  merciless  advantage  of  the  extraordinary 
tolerance  of  the  majority,  and  it  seems  to  require  a  strong  effort 
of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thorne  and  Mr.  Stanton  to 
prevent  them  from  rushing  across  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
sweeping  the  whole  bench  clear  with  one  wild  swoop.  But  they 
just  boom  forth  an  occasional  epithet  of  contempt,  which  glides 
unheeded  past  the  ear  of  the  Chair.  Like  the  whole  majority  section 
of  the  Labour  Party,  they  are  splendidly  loyal  to  the  compact 
which  they  made  with  the  Government,  and  whatever  intriguers 
there  are  at  Westminster — ani  they  are  many — loyal  Labour  has 
played  the  game. 

Lateat  scintillula  forsan!  A  Prime  Minister,  taking  a  leisurely 
look  round  the  Back  Benches,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  equipping 
his  Administration  half-a-dozen  times  over  with  Law  Officers  and 
restocking  the  Courts  with  Judges.  Iv.C.s  are  plentiful  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  even  K.C.s  in  big  practice,  whose  time  is 
money,  and  everyone  knows  what  brings  the  political  lawyers  to 
Westminster.  They  are  there  to  get  on,  and  they  seem  to  bring 
with  them  from  their  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  or  the  Temple 
an  almost  perfect  detachment  from  personal  conviction.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  indeed,  there  comes  iqx>n  the  scene  a  doughty  swashbuckler 
like  Mr.  Hemmerde,  who  works  up  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of 
intense  Eadical  emotion.  But  the  traditional  pose  of  the  political 
lawyers  is  strict  decorum.  They  keep  before  their  eyes  the  dignity 
of  the  prize  of  their  high  calling.  The  thought  that  in  the  time 
to  come  they  may  be  Judges  of  the  High  Court  keeps  them 
decorous  and,  with  few  exceptions,  dull.  It  is  a  paradoxical  road 
to  the  seat  of  absolute  impartiality — this  short  cut  through  the 
arena  of  party  politics — but  everything  is  made  easy  for  lawyers 
at  Westminster,  as  though  their  convenience  and  interests  were 
paramount  above  all  others.  Yet  they  do  not  stir  our  pulses. 
Who  marks  the  K.C.’s  rising  with  a  gleam  of  hope  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  aboU(t  to  be  illuminated,  or  that  the  theme  will  be 
treated  with  freshness?  When  the  Speaker  calls  on  Mr.  X,  of 
Pump  Court,  or  Mr.  Y,  of  Fig  Tree  Court,  or  Mr.  Z,  of  King’s 
Bench  Walk,  we  know  what  is  coming.  If  the  subject  be  new, 
they  speak  as  if  they  had  “  swatted  it  up  ”  for  their  hearers’ 
benefit,  and  they  give  the  points  in  a  clear  and  orderly  way.  But 
if  it  be  a  well-worn  theme,  they  merely  pulp  it  again.  Their 
heart  is  not  in  the  job.  They  bring  tired  and  jaded  brains  to 
politics.  There  is  too  little  purely  disinterested  public  service  at 
Westminster  from  any  section  of  politicians,  but  the  political 
lawyers  give  perhaps  least  of  all. 

Auditor  TanIum. 


the  commeecial  spieit  and  modeen  uneest. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  majority 
of  people  in  this  country  have  been  living  in  recent  years  are  not 
what  they  should  ot  might  be ;  and  also  that  they  must  not  be 
the  same  after  the  terrible  experiences  we  are  passing  through. 
The  spell  of  deadly  smugness  which  we  inherited,  and  against 
which  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  make  any  headway,  has  been 
broken.  Our  constitutional  disinclination  to  face  facts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  inconvenient  facts,  has  been  rudely  shaken ;  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  air,  and  a  burning  desire  for  a  better  order  of  things 
is  everywhere  felt.  There  has  never  been  such  an  opportunity  of 
putting  our  house  in  order,  arid  W'e  have  never  been  so  ready  to 
listen  to  any  ideasi  on  the  subject.  It  is  this  that  has  led  me  lo 
hope  that  even  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  may  for  onc^  find 
a  faring.  And  although  the  following  article  may  be  thought 
to  be  very  unpractical,  dealing,  as  it  does,  rather  with  the  spirit 
in  which  w’e  approach  our  work  than  any  definite  suggestion  of 
reform,  this  is  really  the  first  practical  coiisideration.  If  this  is 
not  right,  we  are  wrong  from  the  start,  and  get  worse  as  we  go 
on.  And  this  has  been  written  because  I  have  the  temerity  to 
think  that  the  main  spirit  that  has  dominated  our  commercial  life 
in  recent  years  has  been  seriously  wrong  from  tho  start. 

The  great  outstanding  feature  of  modern  conditions  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery.  And  a  very  large  number  of  the  evils 
from  which  we  have  suffered  are  to  be  traced  to  its  influence.  Now 
the  question  is  :  Are  these  evils  inherent  in  the  machinery,  or  are 
they  the  result  of  our  misuse  of  it?  If  the  former,  there  w'ould 
j  seem  to  be  no  W'ay  out  but  that  adopted  by  the  people  of  Erewhon 
in  Samuel  Butler’s  delightful  book,  the  passing  of  a  law'  making 
it  a  criminal  offence  to  have  any  machinery  in  the  country.  But 
if  these  evils  are  a  result  of  our  misuse,  if,  instead  of  ‘using 
machinery  for  the  increase  of  our  capacities  for  producing  good 
things  we  have  used  it  in  quite  another  spirit,  the  sooner  this  is 
realised  the  better. 

Machinery  as  used  in  manufacture  is  nothing  but  a  more  com¬ 
plex  tool. 

A  great  many  of  the  rude  things  that  bave  been  said  about  the 
mechanical  finish  of  machine-made  goods,  compared  with  those 
made  by  hand,  could  have  been  said  about  the  work  of  one  of  the 
earliest  machines  to  be  used  in  manufacture,  the  potter’s  wheel, 
when  its  products  were  compared  with  the  hand-moulded  pots  in 
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use  before  its  introduction.  But  nobody  would  now  advocate  a 
return  to  the  simpler  method  of  making  pots.  The  potters  soon 
learned  how  to  produce  better  work  with  the  new  contrivance 
than  had  been  ixissible  before.  But  the  modern  machine  came 
so  suddenly,  and  was  of  so  different  a  nature  from  the  tools  before 
in  use,  that  the  craftsmen  were  appalled,  and  could  not  face  the 
problem  of  its  proper  use  as  a  tool.  In  earlier  times  the  new  tool 
introduced  had  not  been  of  so  different  a  nature  from  those  in  use 
as  to  have  necessitated  any  very  radical  change  in  the  manner  of 
work,  and  so  had  been  welcomed  by  the  craftsmen,  and  their 
capacities  for  producing  the  best  work  soon  found.  But  with 
machinery  it  is  different ;  all  traditions  of  craftsmanship  were 
destroyed  by  so  radical  a  change  in  the  method  of  workmanship. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  machinery  has  been  scouted 
by  the  craftsmen,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  find  out  its 
true  technique,  the  things  it  can  do  well,  and  the  things  it  can 
not  do  well.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
by  those  capable  of  making  it  to  approach  the  problem  of  its  use 
from  this  point  of  view,  except,  possibly,  in  its  use  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  machines,  a  subject  with  which  I  am  not 
treating. 

Neglected  by  the  craftsmen,  machinery  has  been  taken  up 
and  its  use  governed  by  a  totally  different  class  of  men,  a  class 
that  has  grown  enormously  in  recent  years,  “the  commercial 
man,”  whose  influence  was  formerly  confined  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  exchange  of  merchandise. 

Now,  whereas  the  spirit  that  governs  the  true  craftsman  is  that 
of  doing  the  best  work  that  he  is  capable  of  conceiving,  the  spirit 
that  governs  the  true  commercial  man  is  that  of  making  as  much 
money  out  of  the  enterprise  as  he  can.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
craftsman  has  no  interest  in  making  any  money,  or  that  the 
commercial  man  has  no  interest  in  doing  good  work.  But  it 
matters  much  in  what  order  of  importance  these  two  necessary 
considerations  of  all  work  are  placed,  and  I  think  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  dominant  interest  of  the  good  craftsman  is  the  quality 
of  his  work,  and  the  dominant  interest  of  the  good  commercial 
man  is  the  quality  of  his  profits.  If  placed  in  a  situation  where 
one  or  the  other  consideration  has  to  give  w'ay,  it  is  the  ((uality 
of  the  work  that  goes  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  man ,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  good  craftsman,  no  considerations  of  pay  are 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  effort  to  produce  the  best  work. 
This  is  what  puzzles  the  commercial  man  in  his  dealings  with 
the  artist,  he  cannot  understand  why  the  fellow  goes  on  labour¬ 
ing  and  worrying  over  his  work  long  after  it  has  reached  a  state 
w'hen  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
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There  is  nothiug  wrong  about  the  desire  for  making  money, 
but  there  is  something  wrong  when  the  consideration  of  money¬ 
making  is  allowed  to  become  the  ruling  passion  of  our  lives, 
destroying  in  its  ruthlessness  so  many  higher  considerations. 

Machinery  has  given  the  commercial  man  his  great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  By  increasing  and  cheapening  production,  and  by  greatly 
widening  the  range  of  distribution,  vast  opportunities  for  money¬ 
making  have  been  opened  up  that  were  undreamed  of  in  simpler 
times.  And  this  is  the  chief  use  to  which  machineTy  has  been 
put. 

This  commercial  spirit  has  swept  over  the  countries  of  the 
whole  woild,  with  few  exceptions,  destroying  the  beauty  and 
increasing  to  a  terrible  extent  the  burden  of  life.  This  is  fairly 
generally  admitted,  and  yet  we  have  settled  down  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  inevitable.  We  all  seem  driven  by  it,  not  because  we 
like  it,  but  from  the  fear  that  if  we  do  otherwise  we  should  go 
under.  You  may  have  noticed  at  a  dinner  party,  when  somebody 
begins  to  talk  in  a  louder  voice  than  the  rest  of  the  company, 
the  others  have  to  raise  their  voices,  in  order  to  make  them¬ 
selves  heard,  with  the  result  that  very  soon  the  whole  company 
is  shouting.  They  do  not  do  it  because  they  like  it,  but  because, 
if  they  do  not,  they  would  not  be  heard.  Whereas,  if  they  had 
all  agreed  to  speak  gently,  everybody  could  have  been  heard  and 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  all  the  straining  and  shout¬ 
ing.  So  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  in  the  struggle  for  wealth 
!  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  and  that  is  destroying  so  much  of  the 
I  beauty  of  life.  We  do  not  like  it,  but  we  are  haunted  by  the 
I  knowledge  that  if  we  do  not  “succeed”  (that  is,  make  money) 
we  shall  be  shut  out  from  the  banquet  of  life.  !Many  would  be 
quite  content  with  a  simple  menu  at  that  banquet,  but  are  iin- 
I  pelled  to  aim  at  the  opportunity  of  greater  indulgence,  for  fear 
of  being  shut  out  altogether.  And  so  the  struggle  is  increased, 
without  any  but  the  few  caring  about  it. 

Formerly  the  commercial  spirit  had  a  doughty  vival  in  tlie 
spirit  of  the  craftsman,  a  spirit  concerned  first  with  doing  the 
best  work  and  making  the  finest  article  that  it  was  capable  of 
conceiving.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  the  one  that  should 
govern  all  work,  as  it  is  the  only  one  from  which  comes  that  best 
rew^ard  of  labour,  the  pleasure  in  accomplishment.  But  the 
status  of  the  w^orkers  has  greatly  changed  since  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  When  they  owned  their  own  tools  and  carried 
them  on  their  backs,  they  were  independent,  and  able  to  have 
some  say  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  they  would  do,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  would  do  it.  They  developed  a  love 
for  it,  and  expressed  themselves  in  it,  with  results  that  have 
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been  the  Wonder  and  admiration  of  succeeding  generations.  We 
reverence  the  work  of  the  builders  of  our  cathedrals  and  old  houseij 
because  they  are  warm  with  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  men 
who  made  them. 

But  the  problem  now  is  not  so  simple ;  the  worker  no  longer 
owns  his  tools,  they  are  far  too  costly,  and  the  money  has  to 
be  borrowed  to  pay  for  them.  The  talk  of  the  workers  “owning 
the  means  of  production  ”  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  d 
they  pay  for  them  they  will  become  the  capitalists,  and  will  want 
interest  for  the  loan  of  their  money,  the  same  as  anybody  else. 
If  the  idea  is  that  they  should  appropriate  them,  they  will  be 
again  presented  with  the  old  difficulty  w'hen  they  want  renewing ; 
for  the  men  who  make  the  new  machinery  will  want  paying  for 
their  Wwk  as  they  do  at  present,  and  money  will  have  to  be  found 
(and  paid  for)  for  this  purpose.  And  not  only  so,  for  were  they 
able  to  own  the  expensive  machinery  with  which  they  work,  the 
direction  and  organisation  of  such  vast  concerns  requires  mental 
ability  and  training  that  aVe  far  beyond  their  capacity.  The 
Euseian  wwkmen  Who  threw  out  their  masters  and  overseen 
have  found  this  out,  having  had  to  beg  them  to  return,  as  without 
them  they  could  do  nothing. 

No  longer  an  independent  craftsman,  but  chained  to  a  machins 
only  a  small  part  of  wdiose  activity  he  is  allowed  to  see,  denied 
any.  craftsman’s  pleasure  in  the  thing  he  is  helping  to  create, 
with  little  or  no  interest  in  his  work,  and  conscious  of  a  soul- 
destroying  influence  which  he  does  not  understand,  but  which 
he  feels  to  be  enslaving  him,  he  is  driven  to  seek  some  means  of 
pi*otection.  He  calls  the  evil  capitalism,  and  seeks  to  combat  it 
by  combining  in  trade  unions. 

Now  this  commercial  spirit  which  I  would  contend  has  been 
responsible  for  a  great  many  of  the  ills  that  have  followed  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  which  has  produced  the  soul- 
destroying  conditions  that  the  working  classes  call  capitalism, 
this  spirit  is,  unfortunately,  also  the  very  spirit  that  dominates 
the  proceedings  of  the  trades  unions.  To  put  it  brutally,  whereas 
the  spirit  that  seems  to  dominate  the  owmers  of  the  tools  hw 
been  to  get  as  much  work  as  cheaply  produced  as  possible,  the 
trade  unions  have  apparently  been  concerned  with  doing  as  little 
work  for  as  much  money  as  can  be  w’rung  out  of  the  employers. 

What  good  can  come  of  the  antagonism  of  tw^o  such  ideals? 

There  has  been  every  reason  for  this  insistence  on  money  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  past,  as  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the 
w^orkers  was  desperate.  But  we  are  in  sight  of  the  time  when  this 
desperate  condition  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  high 
time  the  trade  unions  developed  their  outlook,  and  aimed  at  finer 
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things  that  can  be  obtained  by  increased  wages.  Unlike  the 
trade  guilds  of  the  past,  which  were  concerned  primarily  with  the 
quality  of  the  work  produced,  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
done  by  the  modern  trade  unions  to  encourage  the  best  work,  and 
many  things  have  been  done  which  distinctly  ^encourage  bad 
work.  Take  the  limitation  of  output.  What  pleasure  in  his  work 
can  a  bricklayer  have  who  is  compelled  to  lay  fewer  bricks  than 
he  is  capable  of  laying — I  believe,  in  some  cases,  it  is  half  as 
many  ?  There  is  probably  not  a  very  great  skill  required  in  laying 
bricks.  But  if  you  are  laying  them  as  skilfully  and  quickly  as 
you  can,  and  exerting  yourself  to  the  best  of  your  abilities,  you 
may  at  least  get  some  fun  out  of  it.  But  what  kind  of  pleasure 
in  bis  work  can  the  man  have  who  is  compelled  to  work  in  a  slack 
manner? 

Or,  take  some  of  the  monotonous  jobs  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  so 
many  in  our  factories.  I  met  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  putting 
the  tops  on  billiard  cues.  Men  doing  such  monotonous  things 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  frequent  changes  of  work.  But 
I  believe  this  is  another  thing  the  trade  unions  set  their  faces 
against. 

As  long  as  this  commercial  spirit  wnth  its  inhuman  tendencies 
is  the  dominating  influence  on  both  sides,  how  can  the  problem 
of  capital  and  labour  be  solved  ? 

Although  it  may  not  ever  be  frankly  stated,  it  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  if  only  people  had  more  money  everything  would 
be  all  right.  The  business  man  starts  with  this  idea,  and,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  makes  a  pile,  often  only  to  find  that  in  doing  so  he  has 
dried  up  most  of  his  capacity  for  living,  and  that  now  that  he 
can  gratify  his  taste  he  has  no  taste  to  gratify,  except  this  in¬ 
satiable  money  taste.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  millionaires 
vie  with  each  other  as  to  wdio  can  pay  the  largest  sum  for  a 
work  of  art,  and  bid  against  each  other  at  Christie’s,  posing  as 
art  patrons,  not  from  any  love  of  art,  but  merely  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  expensive  possessions.  The  American  millionaire  put 
the  matter  frankly  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  anything 
of  the  pictures  he  had  not  paid  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for. 
It  is  not  the  picture,  but  its  commercial  value,  that  matters.  They 
would  more  rightly  be  called  collectors  of  commercial  values.  That 
it  often  happens,  though  by  no  means  always,  that  these  com¬ 
mercial  values  are  really  good  works  of  art,  is  quite  a  side  issue. 
The  picture  that  the  American  bought  as  a  Eomney  was  just  as 
beautiful  after  it  was  proved  to  be  by  another  hand,  but  I  did  not 
hear  that  he  wished  to  keep  it — even  at  the  much  smaller  price 
be  might  then  have  had  it  for.  The  dominance  of  this  spirit  is 
blinding  us  to  the  fact  that  the  money  condition  is  not  the  chief 
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source  of  the  evil.  One  of  the  only  crafts — if  not  the  only  one—  I 
that  has  had  until  recently  no  trade  union,  and  has  never  struck 
for  higher  wages — although  it  has  been  the  worst  paid  of  all— is 
agricultural  labour.  And  although  I  readily  admit  the  scandal  of 
its  inadequate  remuneration,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  reason  it 
has  stood  this  so  long  is  that  in  this  craft  the  worker  still  has  the 
old  craftsman’s  pleasure  in  his  work,  and  is  not  therefore  suffering 
the  inhuman  conditions  goveming  so  much  other  labour.  This  is 
a  satisfaction  in  life  that  no  increased  wages  will  take  the  place  of. 

Work  under  machine  conditions  has  got  to  be  made  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  more  human.  The  spirit  of  the  craftsman,  with 
its  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  must  be  somehow  re¬ 
introduced.  Even  in  governing  a  machine  there  is  a  craft,  if  it 
is  being  used  to  get  the  very  best  out  of  it  that  skilful  control  can 
manage.  Everybody  who  has  driven  a  motor-car  knows  the  skill 
necessary  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  engine  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  petrol,  and  how  much  more  pleasure  there  is  in  so 
driving  it  than  in  merely  pulling  the  lever  and  letting  it  go  along 
anyhow\  Neither  should  men  be  confined  monotonously  to  one 
small  part,  but  be  encouraged  to  take  interest  in  the  work  they 
are  helping  to  produce,  by  having  the  opportunity  of  changing 
over  and  going  through  every  process  of  manufacture. 

.\nd  then  the  employers,  those  who  own  the  machinery  and 
control  the  pattern  of  work  set,  they  must  not  be  content  to  go 
on  turning  out  any  rubbish,  merely  because  by  the  aid  of  drum¬ 
ming  advertisements  they  can  sell  it,  using  their  industry  merely 
as  a  means  of  making  money,  while  their  real  life  is  elsewhere. 
They  will  have  to  enlarge  their  outlook,  realising  the  dignity  of 
their  calling,  and  that  the  goods  they  make  will  go  out  into  the 
world  to  influence  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  best  that  can  be  made  with  the  means  available  is  good 
enough.  And  the  means  available  are  vast  enough  if  the  right 
spirit  to  use  them  is  there. 

For,  after  all,  why  do  we  manufacture  things  at  all?  If  it 
is  not  to  give  us  increased  opportunities  for  better  living,  why  dn 
we  do  it?  If  the  mere  getting  a  living,  the  eating  and  drinking 
side  of  life  were  what  we  are  out  for,  wo  could  satisfy  it  with 
a  much  simpler  scheme  of  existence.  If  civilisation  means  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  it  means  increased  opportunities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  that  is  best  in  us.  And  if  the  things  w^e  manufacture 
wdth  so  much  toil  do  not  minister  to  this,  they  are  a  failure.  The 
mass  of  shoddy  goods  with  which  machinery,  dominated  by  the 
money-making  instinct,  has  flooded  the  world,  is  appalling.  And 
its  bad  influence  is  none  the  less  great  because  it  is  so  insidious 
and  difficult  to  place,  and  so  little  recognised. 
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Compare  the  homes  of  tlie  ordinary  citizens  of  our  towns  and 
villages  with  those  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Compare  the  fur¬ 
niture,  pots  and  pans,  china,  everything,  in  fact,  except  the 
plumbing,  and  you  w'ill  see  what  we  have  lost.  The  cottage 
furniture  of  a  hundred  years  ago  we  now  collect  as  rare  things  of 
beauty.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  a  hundred  years  hence  will 
be  collecting  the  furniture  of  our  modern  cottage  homes?  If  our 
manufacturers  and  workmen  turned  their  attention  to  producing 
the  best  they  could,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  surpass 
in  quality  the  work  of  the  past.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the. 
cheap  and  nasty  is  what  the  public  wants.  It  should  be  a  crime 
to  produce  a  shoddy  article.  The  trade  unions,  if  they  had  the 
right  spirit,  w'ould  refuse  to  work  for  any  firm  that  produced 
them.  Every  shoddy  thing  produced  impoverishes  the  world. 

We  do  not  now  think  machinery  is  the  despicable  thing  that 
Ruskin  and  Morris,  aghast  at  the  desolation  it  had  created  on 
its  first  introduction,  thought  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Greeks 
would  have  welcomed  machinery  and  loved  the  precision  of  its 
workmanship,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  by  its  use 
we  are  not  likely  to  reproduce  the  kind  of  work  the  Gothic  crafts¬ 
men  did.  But  because  it  cannot  produce  the  Gothic  work  that 
Ruskin  and  Morris  liked,  because  we  cannot  reproduce  a  past  style 
founded  on  much  simpler  conditions,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
are  not  locked  up  in  the  future  new  styles  founded  on  the  very 
different  conditions!  of  tools  we  now  have,  only  awaiting  the  use 
of  these  conditions  in  the  right  spirit  to  be  brought  forth.  We 
have  not  yet  grasped  the  changed  conditions  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  brought  into  the  technique  of  production.  So 
far  machinery  has  been  used  to  make  colourable  or  not  colourable 
imitations  of  hand-made  work.  This  misuse  usually  occurs  on 
the  introduction  of  a  new  method.  Early  stonework  in  Greece  was 
made  to  similar  designs  as  had  foraierly  been  used  for  wooden 
constructions,  and  in  some  cases  patterns  were  cut  in  stone  in 
imitation  of  patterns  that  had  before  been  beaten  in  metal  applied 
to  the  wooden  structure.  And  in  Italy,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
oil  medium,  it  was  used  at  first  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
formerly  used  tempera.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after  its  in¬ 
troduction  that  a  technique  embodying  its  best  capacities  was 
evolved.  To-day,  we  are  using  machinery  to  make  in  a  cheaper 
way  imitations  of  hand-made  work,  instead  of  seeking  for  the 
particular  things  that  it  can  do  better  than  anything  else. 
Machinery  has  not  yet  been  given  a  fair  chance  in  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  artist-spirit  which  is  needed  to  tackle  the  problem  is 
not  dead  in  the  land,  but  it  is  neglected.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  so  many  artists  were  being  produced.  For  the  first  time 
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in  the  history  of  the  country  instruction  in  the  artistic  crafts  is  i 
within' the  reach  of  everybody.  A  great  work  has  been  accom-  I 
plished  in  recent  years  in  the  provision  of  well-appointed  schools  I 
of  art  throughout  the  land.  Artists  are  coming  up  froni  all  ranks  i 
of  society,  and  the  wealth  of  ability  in  this  country  is  more  than  I 
sufficient.  I 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ?  I 

So  far,  the  manufacturer  has  stood  aside  from  its  influence,  | 
content  to  go  on  producing  the  same  sort  of  thing  he  has  had  a  I 
sale  for  in  the  past,  giving  employment  only  to  such  artists  as  t 
are  willing  to  do  what  commercial  considerations  dictate.  This  | 
may  have  been  all  very  well  commercially  in  the  prosperous  days  I 
of  the  past,  when  we  w^ere  the  first  in  the  field  with  the  introdue-  | 
tion  of  the  cheapening  influence  of  machinery.  But  we  are  no  I 
longer  the  first  in  the  field,  and  even  from  the  commercial  point  | 
of  view,  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  | 
it  will  only  be  by  producing  better  things  than  other  nations.  | 
And  if  we  are  to  do  this, ’the  artist  spirit  must  be  taken  into  part-  1' 
nership,  that  the  opportunities  that  modern  science  has  put  at  | 
our  disposal  may  be  directed  to  producing  things  that  shall  minister  | 
to  better  living,  instead  of  these  opportunities  being  used  solely  p 
for  profit-making,  as  at  present.  I 

Every  worker  should  be  an  artist,  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  something  that  he  can  do  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Every-  p 
thing  should  be  done  to  encourage  men  to  do  their  best  work,  p 
the  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  amount  of  remunera-  f 
tion,  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  etc.  There  will  I 
never  be  any  satisfaction  in  labour  until  this  is  so.  And  can  I* 
anybody  say  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the  labour  reformers  |; 
are  moving  at  present?  I 

Work  is  looked  upon  as  a  curse,  and  looking  at  the  conditions  | 
of  labour  that  the  commercial  spirit  dominating  industry  has  | 
produced,  one  does  not  wonder.  The  whole  attitude  in  w’hich  I 
commercial  life  is  approached  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong.  It  is  I 
approached  as  a  hateful  necessity  to  be  gone  into  in  order  that  |= 
money  may  be  made  to  give  one  an  opportunity  of  living  away  I 
from  it,  instead  of  all  being  banded  together  and  our  lives  devoted  | 
to  the  production  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  conceived  by  i 
the  most  enlightened  among  us,  in  order  that  the  Commonwealth  I 
may  benefit  by  our  labour.  Only  when  this  is  brought  about  will  1 
labour  be  worthy  the  foil  it  necessitates,  and  only  then  shall  we  I 
have  the  contentment  that  alone  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  | 
work  well  done ;  and  only  then  will  labour  cease  to  be  a  curse.  I 
Labour  is  suffering  from  having  been  robbed  of  the  craftsman’s  I 
pleasure  in  his  work  by  the  commercial  spirit  dominating  the  use  I 
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of  machinery.  And  so  far  the  heart  of  the  trouble  has  not  been 
sufficiently  sought  in  this  direction.  The  unrest  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  that  have  resulted,  and  that  are  driving  people  restlessly  to 
seek  distractions  from  the  deadening  conditions  of  their  work,  it 
is  mistakenly  thought  could  be  satisfied  if  only  people  had  more 
money.  Whereas  it  is  a  change  of  spirit  that  is  wanted.  Instead 
of'judging  success  by  the  amount  of  profit  realised,  and  bestowing 
our  honours  on  those  who  make  the  most  money,  or  pay  the  most 
money,  we  must  judge  success  by  the  quality  of  the  work  produced, 
and  bestow  our  honours  in  this  direction.  The  conditions  of  labour 
will  have  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  spirit  of  the  craftsman,  the 
spirit  of  doing  the  very  best  of  which  we  are  capable  (which  now 
chiefly  finds  its  outlet  in  our  sports),  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  expending  itself  in  the  perfecting  of  our  productions.  For  if 
we  are  not  all  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  things  we 
make  that  are  destined  to  create  the  environment  that  shall 
mould  and  influence  our  lives,  how  can  we  expect  conditions  to 
improve?  All  this  involves  great  changes,  but  the  first  thing  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  recognise  the  direction  in  which  you  wish  to  go,  and 
on  this  there  is  by  no  means  a  clear  understanding.  But  until 
we  have  a  clearer  understanding  than  we  have  at  present,  we 
cannot  hoi>e  for  success  in  our  endeavours  to  advance  and  make 
life  more  beautiful. 

Harold  Speed. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  silly  talk  and  fluid  thinking  about 
what  is  called  “  profiteering,”  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  many 
persons,  in  denouncing  what  they  regard  as  an  economic  abuse, 
may  really,  as  vapid  talk  always  does,  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
community.  “  Profiteering  ”  is,  as  1  understand  it,  nothing  more 
than  the  taking  of  profits,  and  although  the  taking  of  excessive 
profits  is  bad  for  the  community,  and  is  an  extortion  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  money-lender’s  extortionate  interest  on  money  lent, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  demand  for  excessive  wages,  the  abolition 
of  profiteering  or  the  taking  of  profits  would  be  productive  of  an 
economic  paralysis,  which  would  surprise  those  glib  persons  who 
have  been  denouncing  capitalists  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Church,  for  a  long  time,  denounced  usury. 

It  is,  under  these  circumstances,  worth  while  inquiring  what 
“  profits  ”  really  are  ;  and  in  that  matter  we  are  not  much  helped 
by  the  books.  Adam  Smith  seemed  to  think  that  profit  was  not 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  interest  on  the  capital  or  stock 
employed,  and  in  that  he  was  really  following  the  common,  but 
not  accurate,  use  of  the  word.  Very  few  people  distinguish,  when 
they  say  a  certain  business  yields  a  profit  of  10  per  cent. ,  between 
the  interest  which  the  capitalist  would  expect  if  he  had  advanced 
money  to  be  used  in  an  industry,  and  the  profit  which  the  man 
using  the  capita?  for  productive  purposes  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
his  adventure,  and  the  conduct  of  the  business.  Senior  argued 
that  the  capitalist’s  profits  are  the  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
or  that  they  are  the  gains  a  man  who  does  not  consume  his  capital 
for  his  own  uses  is  entitled  to.  But  here  again  the  mere  abstention 
from  consumption  and  the  application  of  the  capital  to  productive 
purposes  is  more  strictly  interest  than  profit.  Mill  thought  that 
there  were  three  component  elements  in  profit — interest  on  capital, 
insurance  against  risk,  and  wages  for  superintendence.  And 
Bagehot,  in  his  Economic  Studies,  has  it  that  “  Profit  as  we  cal¬ 
culate  means  that  which  is  over  after  the  capital  is  replaced.” 

One  of  the  fatal  follies  is  the  failure  to  understand  what  we 
are  talking  about,  and  in  this  connection  the  confounding  of 
interest  with  profits,  or  insurance  with  profits,  has  been  fruitful 
of  misunderstanding.  Interest  is  the  return  for  money  lent.  The 
banker’s  trade  is  lending  money,  and  as  he  may  not  have  enough 
of  his  own,  he  borrows  from  others  that  he  may  lend.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  may  not  have  enough  of  speculative  money — that  is, 
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money  which  he  is  willing  to  risk  in  expectation  of  profit — to  build 
and  equip  his  mill,  and  may  have  to  borrow  money  from  a  banker 
for  that  purpose.  But  upon  that  money  which  he  has  borrowed 
on  the  security  of  his  buildings  and  plant  he  has  to  pay  interest 
to  his  lender,  and  that  interest  is  an  out-going  and  is  no  part  of 
bis  gains  as  a  manufacturer.  In  the  same  way  ordinary  insurance 
against  risks  is  not  a  part  of  his  profit,  although  Mill  includes  it. 
The  money  paid  to  insure  the  buildings  and  plant  against  fire 
is  an  out-going,  and  does  not  go  into  the  manufacturer’s  pocket — 
unless  he  becomes  his  own  insurer,  and  that  means  that  he  is 
carrying  on  a  separate  trade.  Again,  it  seems  an  error  to  regard, 
as  Mill  did,  the  wages  for  superintendence  as  profit.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  manage  or  superintend 
his  own  business,  but  pays  someone  for  doing  so,  and  Mill  by  his 
use  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  wages  ’  ’  shows  that  there  is  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  such  a  payment  for  the  labour  of  management  and  the 
gains  which  are  properly  called  “  profits.” 

Of  course,  the  confusion  which  has  crept  into  these  reasonings 
has  come  about  from  the  fact  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
“adventurer,”  as  we  will  call  him,  invests,  at  any  rate,  some  of 
his  own  money  in  his  enterprise,  and  also  gives  his  own  time  and 
intelligence  to  the  management  of  the  business.  But  if  he  invests 
his  own  money  in  a  new  trade  or  productive  industry,  he  must 
have  withdrawn  his  savings  from  some  other  investment,  let  us 
say  Government  loans,  from  which  he  was  receiving  interest,  and 
by  withdrawing  his  mobile  capital  he  has  now  to  forgo  that 
interest.  Therefore,  the  first  charge  upon  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  gross  earnings  from  his  manufactory,  which  remains 
after  he  has  met  current  working  expenses — including  the  wages 
of  his  workmen,  the  repair,  maintenance  and  insurance  of  his  mill 
and  its  contents,  and  power— is  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
But  amongst  the  working  expenses  there  ought  to  be  included 
what  Mill  treats  as  {H-ofits,  viz.  :  the  wages  for  superintendence 
or  the  payment  to  the  manufacturer  for  his  services  as  an  organiser 
of  labour — a  super-ganger — and  conductor  of  the  business.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  man,  if  he  were  not  conducting  what  is  called 
his  owm  business,  could  earn  a  salary  for  managing  some  other 
undertaking  which  was  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  capitalist. 
It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  useless  for  a  man  to  go  into  com¬ 
merce  or  put  his  capital  into  a  business  if  he  was  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  the  same  interest  he  would  have  got  if  he  had  left  it  in 
a  Colonial  security — and  if  he  were  only  to  receive  the  same  salary 
in  his  own  business  that  he  w'ould  have  got  if  he  had  hired  himself 
to  another.  His  money,  we  have  supposed,  is  now  in  a  new  adven¬ 
ture,  and  if  it  is  one  in  which  it  must  be  lost  and  cannot  be  re- 
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placed,  he  is  a  foel.  It  is  the  something  beyond  interest  and  salary 
that  is  profit,  and  it  is  that  something  beyond — which  is  the  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  adventure  which  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
expectation  of  gain,  but  which  may  and  frequently  does  result  in 
a  loss — and  that  is  the  risk  which  cannot  be  insured  against— 
which  would  be  denied  to  our  adventurer  by  the  Socialists,  and  to 
which  the  opprobrious  term  of  “  profiteering  ”  has  been  applied. 
Now,  the  question  is,  is  the  man  who  has  become  what  was  in 
the  old  days  called  a  ‘  ‘  merchant  venturer  ’  ’  entitled  to  anything 
more  as  payment  for  his  adventure — which  has  in  all  probability 
called  for  knowledge ,  talent,  enterprise,  skill  and  energy  upon 
the  part  of  the  adventurer — ^than  these  payments  for  interest  on 
money  and  management  of  the  business?  Socialists  would  un¬ 
hesitatingly  answer,  “No.”  They  say  that  the  whole  of  what 
they  call  the  “  capitalist  ”  or  “  profit  ”  system  is  merely  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  of  labour — or  taking  for  oneself  something  to  W'hich  one 
is  not  justly  entitled — and  that  all  gains  beyond  the  interest  on 
capital  and  the  wage  of  superintendence  belong  to  the  community. 
Profits,  according  to  them,  are  “  fleecings,”  and  the  man  who 
takes  them  is  as  much  a  parasite  as  a  fluke  that  lives  on  a  sheep. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  profits,  if  there  are  any,  result  from 
the  fact  that  labour,  w^hether  it  is  that  of  a  thousand  “  hands  ”  or  of 
the  man  himself,  produces  more  than  it  consumes.  If  there  were 
no  surplus  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  support  the  worker 
there  would  be  nothing  to  replace  the  buildings,  plant  and  tools 
as  they  were  worn  out ;  there  would  be  no  interest,  and  no  profits. 
Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  no  business  could  go  on. 
It  is  because  this  surplus  is  possible  that  capital  and  brains  have 
been  induced  into  the  industry  in  the  hope  not  only  of  interest 
but  of  profits.  It  is  because  the  surplus  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  labour  that  the  socialists  claim  a  right  not  only  to 
wages  but  to  the  profits  of  the  undertaking.  But  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  profit  is  the  capitalist’s  remuneration  for  his  adven¬ 
ture.  If  there  had  been  no  expectation  of  profit  the  mill  would 
not  have  been  built,  so  there  would  have  been  no  “hands”;  or 
the  ship  would  not  have  been  launched j  and  there  would  have 
been  no  sailors.  But  it  is  further  true  that  if  the  profits  went  to 
the  workers  and  were  consumed,  there  would  be  no  fund  out  of 
which  to  provide  for  future  production,  for  it  is  saved  profits  that 
“  set  the  poor  to  work.” 

But  it  is  wonderfully  easy,  when  you  cannot  reason,  to  vitu¬ 
perate  ;  indeed,  the  strength  of  the  language,  some  people  think, 
makes  up  for  the  weakness  of  the  argument,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  w'e  have  a  good  deal  of  angry  Socialist  comment  on  the 
heinousness  of  profiteers:,  a  chorus  which  is  joined  in  by  some 
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persons  who  would  be  surprised  if  they  realised  that  the  real 
object  of  the  propaganda  was  to  put  an  end  to  profits  altogether. 
But  these  persons,  who  are  so  indignant  at  profiteers,  have  still 
a  good  deal  to  learn.  “  Why,”  they  would  ask,  ”  do  you  defend 
men  who  are  making  a  100  per  cent,  profit,  remembering  that 
it  is  all  made  by  tbe  workmen  and  all  comes  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  consumer.  Is  it  not  right  to  put  an  end  to  such  cor¬ 
morants  ?  ’  ’ 

It  was,  as  we  said,  at  one  time  the  pious  policy  of  the  Church 
to  put  an  end  to  exorbitant  interest  on  money  lent.  The  Canon 
of  1603  placed  usury  among  notorious  “  crimes  and  scandals.” 
The  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1892  treated  the  taking  of  high 
I  interest  as  an  immoral  act  and  immoral  conduct.  The  legislature, 
in  1714,  fixed  5  per  cent,  as  the  legal  interest  in  England,  and 
!  made  all  contracts  made  for  the  payment  of  any  principal  to 

!  be  lent  on  usury  above  that  rate  null  and  void.  But,  by  the 

i  Money-Lenders  Act  of  1900  (17  and  18  Viet.,  C  90),  the  Usury 

|j  laws  were  repealed,  and  all  that  remains  of  them  is  the  power 

of  the  Courts  to  give  relief  in  case  of  unconscionable  bargains  by 
money-lenders.  But  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  any  fixed  rate 
of  interest  is  ridiculous,  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  betw^een  fair  profits  and  unfair  profits, 
and  the  latter  is  the  real  evil  which  can  be  condemned  under 
the  term  profiteering.  Interest,  of  course,  must  vary  with  the 
risk  the  lender  runs  or  the  security  the  borrow^er  offers,  and 
while  in  one  case  5  per  cent,  might  be  an  excessive  remuneration 
fora  loan,  in  others  it  is  quite  likely  that  15  per  cent,  or  20  per 
cent,  might  be  quite  an  inadequate  return,^  and  so  it  is  with  regard 
to  profits,  still  using  the  w’ord  in  its  loose  and  popular  sense. 
If,  as  in  this  war,  there  is  a  temporary  demand  for  any  article — 
let  us  s4y  high-explosive  shells — and  a  manufacturer  puts  up  a 
munitions  works  to  meet  the  demand,  will  the  ordinary  profit  meet 
the  case?  It  is  obvious  that,  as  replacement  of  capital  is  one 
of  tbe  necessities  of  adventure,  the  manufacturer,  who  may 
have  to  “scrap”  his  whole  plant  at  the  end  of  the  w^ar,  must 
have  a  return  on  his  capital  greatly  in  excess  of  ordinary  profits. 
Assume  a  case  : — Where  a  capitalist  embarks  his  capital 
in  an  enterprise  to  supply  a  demand  which  can  only  con¬ 
tinue  for  one  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  his 
plant  will  be  useless,  it  is  obvious  that  in  his  case  a  return  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  plant  would  not  be 
excessive.  But  that  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  merit 
of  profits. 

(1)  If  I  remember  aright  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  sneers  at  the 
“Virtuous  Brutus”  who  lent  money  in  Cyprus  at  48  per  cent.;  but  one  would 
require  to  know  more  about  the  transaction  before  one  condemned  the  lender. 
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We  know  that  the  State  recognises  ability — although  here 
again  the  Socialists  are  at  loggerheads  with  the  present  views  of 
society,  for  their  golden  rule  is  that  there  is  to  be  given  to  each 
wages  according  to  his  needs  and  not  according  to  his  skill,  which 
seems  to  put  Earls  wood  Idiot  Asylum  upon  a  par  with  Oxford 
University.  But  all  except  these  foolish  persons,  with  their 
heads  in  air,  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  monopoly  law  of  Copy¬ 
right  and  Letters  Patent.^  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  profit  on 
genius.  Apart  from  what  the  man  may  draw  from  what  in 
the  old  time  was  called  “  the  Funds,”  apart  from  what  he  may 
receive  as  a  wage  for  looking  after,  say,  a  market  garden,  he  has 
a  right  to  tax  the  commuriity  for  his  books,  or  his  inventions,  for 
a  certain  number  of  years ;  and  that,  remember,  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit’  of  the  particular  penman  or  inventor  as  for  the 
good  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is  seen  that  men  would 
not  write,  would  not  apply  their  ingenuity  to  inventions,  if  they 
were  not  to  “  profit  ”  by  their  literary  or  inventive  efforts— 
and  that  in  that  case  the  real  sufferers  by  the  lack  of  books  and 
inventions  would  be  the  public.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Copyright 
and  Patent  Laws  have  come  to  be  considered  wise  provisions— 
or,  in  other  words,  that  genius  is  entitled  to  a  profit.^  But  is 
not  the  same  thing  true  of  the  maker  of  things?  Is  not  he,  too, 
an  inventor,  an  adventurer,  who  took  risks  (not  the  risks  which 
are  covered  by  ordinary  insurance),  who  launched  his  ships  upon 
a  ‘‘  sea  of  troubles  ”  wdth  the  hope  of  gain,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  chance  of  loss  or  failure?  Is  he  not,  in  a  sense,  like  the 
author,  a  benefactor  of  the  community,  and  is  he  not  entitled 
beyond  the  interest  on  his  money  and  payment  for  digging  his 
market  garden,  entitled  to  profit  by  his  enterprise? 

In  old  days  battles  were  to  the  strong.  To-day,  they  are  to 
the  wise  and  skilful.  No  longer  is  war  conducted  by  giants 
with  spears  like  ‘‘w’eavers’  beams,”  but  by  Generals  by  means 
of  maps  and  telephones.  It  is  not  the  strength  of  the  former, 
but  the  skill  of  the  latter,  that  wins  battles.  But  so  it  is  with 

(1)  These,  together  with  “Trade  marks,’’  are  the  only  legal  monopolies  at 
the  present  time.  A  “trade  mark”  which  gives  a  man  an  exclusive  right  to 
restrain  anyone  applying  a  similar  mark  is  not  a  recognition  of  genius,  but 
is  justified  by  expediency.  ‘‘It  has  not  the  merit  and  benefit  of  mankind  as 
its  consideration,  its  object  being  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the  article 
comes,  and  to  restrain  others  from  manufacturing  .such  articles.’’  It  is  odd, 
too,  to  note,  that  in  case  of  infringement  of  a  trade  mark  the  injured  party 
may  choose  between  damages  or  having  an  account  taken  of  the  profits. 

(2)  That  profit,  too,  comes  out  of  the  surplus  produced  by  labour  beyond 
what  labour  consumes.  The  idea  that  because  I  buy  an  article  at  wholesale 
price  for  Is.,  and  sell  it  retail  for  2s.,  that  the  difference  is  “profit”  is 
erroneous.  The  extra  shilling  includes  the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  distribution. 
It  is  production  that  causes  wealth,  and  the  question  here  is  as  to  the  fair 
division  of  the  wealth  so  produced. 
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commerce  and  industry. ‘  It  is  the  head  that  moves  the  body  of 
enterprise.  But  the  enterprise  of  the  brain  needs  to  be  backed 
by  the  pocket,  and  it  is  in  the  pocket  you  measure  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  the  skill,  the  genius  of  the  founder  of  a  business,  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  industry,  just  as  it  is  by  the  commercial  value  of  the  copy¬ 
right  that  you  determine  the  payment  to  the  genius  who  wrote 
the  book. 

It  may  be  urged  that  profits  are  to  a  very  large  extent  for¬ 
tuitous.  A  man  has  bought  land,  and  the  town  extends  in  the 
direction  of  his  holding,  or  a  railway  runs  through  his  land,  and 
he  is  able  to  sell  his  acres  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price.  Some  people 
sa^'  that  that  man’s  profit  belongs  to  the  community,  because 
not  only  was  he  a  passive  agent  in  the  increase  of  value,  but 
the  real  increment  is  due  to  the  aggregation  of  populations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  land.  But  as  to  that,  it  is  sometimes 
overlooked  that  all  value  in  exchange — which,  of  course,  is  a 
different  thing  from  ‘  ‘  worth  ’  ’ — depends  upon  the  existence  of 
the  community.  Put  an  end  to  “  the  people,”  and  you  end 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  There  would  be  no 
manufactures,  no  carriers,  no  bankers.  Indeed,  there  would  be  no 
hooks  or  inventions,  if  the  world  w^ere  as  empty  as  Sahara.  But 
further,  as  to  the  fortuitous  nature  of  profits,  that  is  true  of  all 
attempts  to  serve  the  public.  If  a  man  lends  money  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  he  may  lose  it  by  repudiation.  If  he  serves  the  people  in 
any  useful  capacity — as  a  doctor,  or  engineer — he  may  lose  his 
practice.  If  he  launches  ships  upon  the  sea,  their  end  may 
he  on  the  rocks.  But  it  is  these  contingencies  that  courage  has 
to  face,  and  as  a  fact  speculation  is  not  only  a  product  of  genius, 
but  it  is  also  an  important  popular  asset.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that 
profits,  rightly  looked  at,  are  a  right  of  an  adventurer,  the  out¬ 
cry  against  profiteering,  which  may  be  dictated  largely  by  the 
greed  and  envy  of  those  who  cry  out,  is  not  only  unjustified  but 
silly.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  some  of  our  recent  legis¬ 
lation  has  rather  fostered  and  encouraged  this  “cry.”  Weknowthat 
in  the  tight  place  in  which  Government  has  found  itself  placed 
to  continue  the  most  expensive  war  that  was  ever  waged,  while 
they  have  been  lavish  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  organised 
labour,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  place  heavy  burdens  upon 
those  who  were  making  gains  out  of  legitimate  industries.  At  first 
they  claimed  the  half  of  all  the  excess  profits  which  the  traders 
were  making,  and  more  recently  the  tax  upon  excess  profits  has 
been  raised  to  80  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  imposition  of  such  a 
heavy  tax  has  been  productive  of  certain  evils.  Certain  industries, 

(1)  A  man’s  success  in  trade  or  commerce  depends  upon  his  knowledge,  his 
talents,  his  energy,  his  enterprise. 
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which  have  been  stimulated  by  the  demands  which  were  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  war,  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  serious  slump 
when  the  war  and  its  exigent  demands  cease ;  and  some  of  them 
are  pointing  out  that  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  their  industry 
must  come  to  grief,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  unless  it  is 
supported  by  Government  assistance  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  or 
Government  relief  by  the  taking  over  of  the  industry  by  the  State. 

It  is  impossible,  too,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Excess 
Profits  tax  has  led  to  many  and  serious  evasions.  Many  companies 
have  learned  to  conceal  their  profits  by  spending  large  sums 
upon  very  efficient  “  repairs,”  or  on  permanent  improvements, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  legal  proceedings — the  expenses  *of 
which,  of  course,  come  off  as  a  working  expense  before  the  profits 
are  divided  between  the  earning  company  and  the  Government 
have  been  ascertained — may  have  been  undertaken  which  would 
not  have  been  thought  of  in  times  when  the  whole  of  the  profits 
went  to  the  capitalist.  Still,  this  tax  has  been  popular  with  the 
people  because  it  ‘‘fleeced”  the  ‘‘fleecers”;  and  it  has,  in  a 
sense,  been  part  of  the  propaganda  against  the  tabooed 
‘‘  profiteers.” 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  tax  may  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  war  expedient.  Even  the  uneconomic  device  of  the  destruction 
of  useful  property  by  an  army  which  is  retiring  before  an  advanc¬ 
ing  enemy  is  justifiable.  But  as  an  economic  expedient,  except 
in  such  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  the  tax  is  one  which  should 
be  condemned.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  we  shall  see,  that  profits 
should  be  limited,  but  that  excess  profits  should  be  made  by 
manufacturers  on  the  condition  that  they  are  shared  with  the 
Government  has  some  resemblance  to  protected  brigandage.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  many  of  the  soundest  principles  of  law  and 
economics  have  had,  in  this  time  of  national  stress,  to  go  to  the 
wall.  Indeed,  ‘‘the  war  ”  is  the  answer  to  every  complaint.  If 
the  mainspring  of  your  watch  cannot  be  mended  in  less  than 
three  months  your  watchmaker  explains  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
war.  But  there  are  a  good  many  mainsprings  broken  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  being 
set  right  again.  Here  is  an  instance  taken  from  the  speech  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Bengal  and  North  Western  Railway  at  the 
company’s  ordinary  general  meeting  the  other  day. 

‘‘I  would  like,”  he  said,  ‘‘to  draw  your  attention  to  a  new 
tax  levied  by  the  Government  of  India  from  April  last,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  all  the  canons  which  have  hitherto 
been  accepted.  This  levy,  called  a  ‘  supertax,’  is  really  a  tax 
on  undivided  profits.  Money  paid  away  in  dividends  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  net  earnings  plus  Rs. 50,000  are  free,  whilst  any 
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balances  kept  over  to  meet  future  liabilities,  foreseen  or  unfore¬ 
seen ,  are  taxed  heavily.  Well-managed  companies,  who  lay  by 
reserves  for  a  rainy  day,  are  thus  heavily  taxed,  whilst  speculative 
companies  who  divide  earnings  up  to  the  hilt  escape  free.”  He 
went  on  to  point  oui  how  his  company  was  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  tax,  but  surely  he  was  right  in  suggesting  that  such  a  tax 
upon  profits  is  opposed  to  all  sound  economic  canons. 

But  a  good  many  of  the  Government’s  measures  discourage 
thrift,  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  others  tell  us 
that  it  is  only  by  saving  and  buying  war  bonds  now  that  we  can 
save  the  counti’y.  Do  death  duties  encourage  wise  thrift?  Of 
course,  it  was  seen  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  evade  that 
unpopular  tax,  which  unwisely  treats  the  appropriated  capital 
of  the  individual  as  the  revenue  of  the  State,  and  so  Parliament 
enacted  that  all  gifts  made  at  any  time  within  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  death  of  the  testator  should  be  null  and  void  to  the 
extent  that  the  money  given  should,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
duties,  be  still  treated  as  part  of  the  estate.  But,  although  we 
have  deprecated  some  of  these  methods,  and  have  condemned 
the  crusade  against  profits,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
why  profits  should  be  unlimited.  In  the  case  of  everything  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly — while  the  State  has  regarded  the 
granting  of  them — such  as  Letters  Patent,  or  the  recognition  of 
“  an  incorporeal  right  in  the  sole  printing  and  publishing  of  some¬ 
thing  intellectual  communicated  by  letters,”  to  use  Lord  Mans¬ 
field’s  description  of  copyright — as  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  State  has  also  recognised  that  a  monopoly  limited 
in  time  would  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  authors  to  write,  and 
“true  first  inventors”  to  invent.  So,  in  the  case  of  copyright 
under  the  Act  of  1911,  that  monopoly  right,  which  was  under  the 
earlier  Act  to  continue  for  the  author’s  life  and  seven  years  after  his 
death,  or  forty-tw-o  years,  whichever  was  the  longer,  is  now  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  author’s  life  and  fifty  years  after  his  death.  And 
Letters  Patent  vest  in  a  subject  of  the  Crown  the  special  right 
or  privilege  to  use  or  vend  his  invention  for  fourteen  years.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  author  or 
inventor  and  the  captain  of  industry,  and  wffiile  profits  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  stimulate  enterprise  and  adventure  in  trade  and  commerce, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  wffiy  the  manufacturer  should 
have  an  unlimited  right  to  be  rewarded  by  profits  which,  of  course, 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  buy  his  wares.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  draw  the  line  in  all  such  cases,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  profits  in  all  such  ventures  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  should  be  of  such  an  amount  as  will  induce  the  capitalists 
to  adventure,  and  no  more.  Even  with  undertakings  which, 
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although  not  legal  monopolies  like  writings  and  musical  composi¬ 
tions  and  works  of  art  ,  have  nevertheless  become  practical  monopo¬ 
lies — for  example,  railways — the  legislature  has  always,  besides 
limiting  the  charges  they  could  make  to  the  public,  also  put  a 
limit  to  the  profits  they  could  divide.  Sometimes,  too,  a  trade 
can  only  be  advantageously  carried  On  by  a  large  capital,  and  that 
fact  in  most  countries  limits  the  class  of  persons  who  can  enter 
into  the  enterprise,  and  in  that  'way  a  practical  monopoly  is  brought 
about.  It  is  this  that  has  been  the  object  of  many  Trusts  and 
Combines.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  indicate 
what  the  limitation  of  the  profits  of  industry  should  be,  for  these 
would,  like  the  interest  on  money  lent,  vary  in  individual  cases 
according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  result  of  such  a  limitation 
would,  unlike  the  excess  profit  levy,  make  the  consumer  of  the 
goods,  or  those  w'ho  enjoyed  the  services,  to  some  extent  partners 
in  the  concern.  In  the  case  of  gas,  water,  electric  lighting  and 
power  companies,  the  statutory  limitation  of  dividends  has  not 
militated  against  the  useful  work  of  these  companies  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public,  and  we  fail  to  see  why  a  similar  limitation 
of  the  re'^’ards  of  industrial  enterprise  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
successful  trade  or  healthy  development. 

J.  H.  Balfour-Brownk,  K.('.,  LL.D. 


IN  MEMOEY  OF  A  PALACE. 


Early  in  this  year  a  short  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  announced 
that  the  royal  Palace  of  San  Ildefonso,  at  La  Granja  in  the 
Guaderrama  Mountains,  had  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
that  its  contents  had  perished  with  it.  Even  in  that  remote  and 
serene  period  “before  the  war,”  few  English  people  would  have 
been  interested  in  the  announcement.  Why  should  they  have 
been?  Few  had  ever  heard  of  La  Granja,  and  fewer  still  had 
visited  it.  Tourists  go  to  Spain  to  see  things  Spanish,  and  this 
particular  palace  was  meant  to  be  purely  French.  All  palaces 
of  a  certain  period  were  meant  to  be  French ;  but  when  Kubens 
copied  an  Adam  and  Eve  by  Titian,  he  added  a  scarlet  bird  of  his 
own  to  the  fruit  of  the  Tree.  So  every  country  that  copied  the 
architecture  of  France  put  its  owni  hall-mark  on  the  copy.  It  is 
nearly  eighteen  years  since  I  visited  La  Granja.  I  remember  it 
the  better  because  I  went  there  with  the  best  of  guides,  Emilia  de 
Kiano,  wife  of  the  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  San 
Fernando;  a  friend  w'ell  known  to  many  English  visitors  to 
Madrid,  for  some  of  whom  her  death  robbed  that  gay  little  city  of 
half  its  charm.  La  Granja  is  nearly  seven  miles  from  Segovia, 
and  a  fine  road  over  the  Sierra  connects  it  m  ith  the  Escorial.  This 
road  was  all  but  deserted  during  the  later  nineteenth  century.  La 
Granja’s  connection  with  the  world  was  made  by  the  railway  as 
far  as  Segovia ;  thence  by  one  of  those  rattling  red  or  green 
omnibuses  drawn  by  three  skeleton  steeds  abreast ,  which  was  then 
the  usual  public  conveyance  of  Spain.  The  motor-car  must  have 
brought  it  within  easy  reach  of  jNIadrid.  Probably  the  charm  of 
that  San  Ildefonso  Palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  had  been  broken 
by  the  ugly  Prince  Twentieth  Century  long  before  its  walls 
crumbled  to  ashes. 

La  Granja,  the  Grange,  was  so  called  from  a  farmhouse  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  monks  of  La  Parral,  at  Segovia.  The  Collegiate 
Church  and  Palace  of  San  Ildefonso  took  their  name  from  a 
hermitage  dedicated  to  that  saint  by  Henry  IV.  The  Catholic 
kings  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in  this  wild  mountain 
country^  where,  even  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  reckless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  centuries,  there  is  a  beautiful  forest  of  pines,  not  dwarfed, 
like  so  many  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  gaunt  Sierras,  but  tall  and 
straight  enough  to  serve  as  “the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral.” 
It  W'as  a  curious  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XlV. , 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  to  choose  this  wild  spot^in  which  to  plant  his 
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little  off-shoot  of  Versailles.  The  town  and  palace  lie  in  the  lap 
of  the  Sierra  3,840  feet  above  sea-level,  half -circled  by  higher 
heights  and  quite  over-towered  by  La  Penalera,  which  rises  to 
8,000  feet.  These  Spanish  mountains  are  truly  “stem 
and  wild.”  They  are  not  clothed  in  the  soft  and  opaline  colours 
which  our  own  moist  airs  and  capricious  sky  bestow  on  our 
island  mountains.  They  loom  up,  tall  and  gaunt  and  darkly  purple, 
like  a  company  of  stately  dons  draped  in  their  sable  cloaks.  The 
pine  forest,  too,  is  stately  and  not  gay,  in  spite  of  its  clear  streams 
and  the  golden  fountain-bursts  of  broom — so  wonderfully  crowded 
each  stem  with  odorous  blossom ! — which  adorn  it  for  a  moment 
in  May.  But  the  little  town  with  its  pantile  roofs,  its  groves  and 
gardens,  dropped  in  the  rugged  bight  of  the  Sierra,  strikes  there 
a  note  of  French  gaiety,  although  it  has  also  the  picturesqueness  of 
things  Spanish.  Philip  V.,  remembering  the  avenues  of  limes 
by  which  Versailles  is  approached,  attempted  to  make  such  an 
avenue  between  Segovia  and  La  Granja.  He  spent  a  vast  sum 
'  upon  it,  and  failed  in  the  attempt.  But  La  Granja  itself  is 
watered  by  a  profuse  stream,  and  once  that  is  crossed,  the  way 
runs  through  a  green  shade  to  the  gateway  of  the  town.  Close  to 
the  gate  is  a  high  eighteenth-century  house,  which  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  British  Embassy  until  the  Court  forsook 
San  Ildefonso.  This  street,  built  by  Florida,  the  minister  of 
Charles  III.,  has  a  certain  bald  stateliness.  But  how  should  the 
streets  in  general  maintain  the  decorous  expression  of  Versailles, 
when  they  have  to  go  climbing  up  these  mountain  heights?  One 
house  jumps  up  above  another,  with  an  irregular  exhibition  of 
red  roofs  and  greenery  and  garden  blossoms,  while  the  roadway 
itself  sometimes  turns  to  mere  steps.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  is  defied  by  so  scrambling  an  approach  to 
Royalty,  while  the  background  of  dark  forest  and  crag,  con¬ 
tinually  glimpsed  at  the  end  of  the  streets,  would  have  been  to 
him,  to  use  our  own  eighteenth-century  phrase,  “very  disgusting.” 
Yet  at  the  top  of  the  town,  its  gardens  running  back  into  the 
Sierra,  stood  the  palace  his  grandson  erected  to  remind  himself  of 
France.  It  has  not  the  grandiose  beauty  of  a  French  palace  of 
the  good  period.  It  is  comparatively  small,  but  that  makes  part 
of  its  special  charm.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  was  led  up 
to  in  the  French  fashion,  by  a  Place,  separated  by  a  grille  from 
the  Palace,  which  consisted  of  a  central  block  with  two  project¬ 
ing  wings.  This  front  w^as  dwarfed  and  overloaded  by  the  dome 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  San  Ildefonso.  For  here  appeared  the 
real  Spanishness  of  the  first  Bourbon  king ;  who  was,  in  fact,  no 
true  son  of  France,  but  a  descendant  of  the  Austro-Spanish 
dynasty,  w-eak,  morose,  pietistic,  desiring  nothing,  as  it  vas 
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gaid  of  him,  but  to  be  left  in  peace  “with  his  wife  and  his 
breviary.”  So,  characteristically,  the  centre  of  his  Palace  was 
the  big  dominating  church,  tasteless  and  over-decorated,  like 
all  the  late  Spanish  churches.  The  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
building  was  found  on  the  garden  front.  Ford,  the  writer  of  * 
the  first  Murray’s  Guide  to  Spain,  whose  heart  was  entirely  in 
things  Spanish,  criticised  this  part  of  the  Palace  for  having 
“  too  many  windows.”  It  was  just  the  abundanceof  windows,  and 
also  of  columns,  which  gave  it  so  light  and  graceful  an  effect. 
The  high  grey  roof,  with  its  dormer  windows,  was  agreeably  re¬ 
miniscent  of  an  old  French  chateau.  The  interior,  too,  was 
charming ;  the  rooms  well-lighted,  airy,  and  spacious  enough,  but 
not  too  spacious  for  warmth  and  cosiness,  Ford  asserts  that 
Ferdinand  VII.,  when  he  returned  from  exile  in  1814,  refurnished 
the  Palace  with  “modern  French  trumpery.”  Most  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  very  probably  did  date  from  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
but  “trumpery,”  or  in  bad  taste,  it  certainly  was  not.  It  was 
elegantly  moulded,  of  a  rich  old  gilt,  siudi  as  cannot  he  found 
nowadays,  and  mellow’ed  by  the  passing  of  time.  The  walls  were 
hung  w'ith  extremely  beautiful  silk  hangings,  which  I  suspect  to 
have  come  down  from  the  days  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  evil  Queen 
Consort  of  Charles  IV.,  rather  than  from  those  of  her  yet  more 
evil  son,  IVi-dinand  VII.  I  remember  one  yellow  drawing¬ 
room  wdiich  was  a  dream  of  delight.  There  was  also  a  beautiful 
room,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  entirely  panelled 
in  red  and  gold  Oriental  lacquer.  One  divines  that  the  woodwork, 
like  many  Dutch  and  English  pieces  of  furniture,  was  made  in 
Europe  and  sent  out  to  China  to  be  lacquered.  This  unique  room 
was  used  as  a  music-room  by  the  only  Royalty  who  at  that  time 
frequented  San  Ildefonso  and  was  therefore  unsuitably  furnished. 
Two  other  salles  in  the  otherwise  so  happily  deserted  Palace  had 
been  upholstered  for  this  royal  lady.  The  effect  w’as  as  though 
some  stately  old-time  portrait  of  an  Infanta  had  been  repainted 
and  furnished  with  a  smart  costume  from  Westbourne  Grove. 
Very  probably  the  whole  of  my  remembered  Palace  of  the  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty  had  been  transmogrified  in  later  years. 

Before  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII.  there  were  some  valuable 
pictures  at  San  Ildefonso  and  a  number  of  “antiques,”  as  our 
grandfathers  expressed  it.  Among  these  was  a  fine  collection  of 
.sculpture  which  had  belonged  to  that  ubiquitous  and  versatile 
Queen  Christina  of  Sw-eden.  They  had  been  much  neglected, 
and  P’erdinand  VII.  packed  them  off  to  Madrid.  Ford  remarks 
that  “of  course”  some  of  the  best  things  “disappeared”  en 
route.  In  the  half-century  after  Ford  wrote  there  was  some  im¬ 
provement  in  Spain  in  these  matters.  When  I  was  there  I  only 
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heard  of  quite  little  things,  things  which  would  not  be  much 
missed,  “disappearing  ”  from  galleries  when  they  were  closed  for 
cleaning  or  alterations. 

There  were  a  few  decorative  portraits  among  the  pictures  left 
at  the  Palace,  but  nothing  of  serious  value.  Its  real  riches,  riches 
strewn  chaotically  through  the  salons,  were  in  china  and  bric-a- 
brac.  Someone  must  have  collected  the  wonderful  clocks,  though 
evidently  no  one  cared  a  pin  about  them.  As  to  the  china,  the 
collector’s  eye  rolled  “  in  a  fine  frenzy,”  from  priceless  Sevres  to 
rare  Buen  Eetiro  and  on  to  glorious  Oriental — the  frenzy  being 
partly  one  of  covetous  admiration  and  partly  of  fury  at  the  in¬ 
credible  confusion  that  reigned  among  these  treasures.  Senora 
de  Kiano,  whose  collection  of  Mauresque  lustre  ware  is  now  in  our 
Kensington  Museum,  waxed  most  enthusiastic  over  the  Buen 
Retiro.  I  fear  my  own  comment  on  it  was  as  unappreciative  as 
that  of  the  German  Professor  on  Pickwick  ;  “  gurious  and  inderesd- 
ing.”  The  china  manufactory  of  Buen  Eetiro  was  totally  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  English  General  Hill  during  the  Peninsular  War. 
Its  destruction  was  regarded  as  quite  unnecessary  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  never  forgave  it. 

As  to  the  Oriental  vases,  I  never  saw  the  like  of  them  elsewhere. 
They  were  immense  and  wonderful.  One  pair,  I  recollect,  of  a 
soft  blue,  finely  ^xiwdered  and  patterned  with  gold  and  overlaid 
with  loose-petalled  chrysanthemums  in  various  colours.  The  Orient 
was  ‘‘  the  mode  ”  in  Spain  as  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Oriental  manufactures  were  imported  mainly  through 
the  Company  of  the  Philippines,  which  resembled  our  own  East 
India  Company,  and  they  generally  differ  somewhat  from  those 
which  are  found  in  England. 

In  old  English  country  houses  there  was  usually  a  china  room, 
and  at  San  Ildefonso  a  series  of  low  rooms  opening  on  the  garden 
were  used  as  such.  Spanish  visitors  called  them  the  Gallery  of 
the  Idols.  “The  Idols”  consisted  of  a  collection  of  figures  of 
Siva  and  the  child  Buddha,  which  must  have  been  of  great  value. 
They  were  of  the  type  which  is  so  strangely  like  a  Madonna  and 
Child.  This  likeness  probably  accounted  for  tbe  numbers  in 
which  such  figures  found  their  way  to  Spain.  Beside  the  Idols,  I 
remember  a  room  full  of  big  Chinese  jars  of  the  famille  rose- 
noble  members  of  the  family,  covered  with  roses,  amid  which 
fluttered  the  most  enchanting  tom-tits.  And  all  these  precious 
gatherings  from  distant  lands  and  many  centuries  a  few  hours 
have  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  There  yet  remain  the  gardens 
on  which  Philip  V.  and  his  Queen,  Elizabeth  Farnese  —  the 
Termagant  of  Spain — spent  so  vast  a  treasure.  They  were  a 
royal  folly,  and  as  such  were  visited  by  eighteenth -century 
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travellers,  who  duly  recorded  how  many  thousands  of  tons  of  eartli 
had  been  carried  upon  the  backs  of  how  many  thousands  of  mules 
to  fill  the  holes  blasted  in  the  rock  when  the  lime-tree  avenues 
were  planted.  Each  tree  stands  in  its  hole,  like  a  plant  in  a  pot, 
and  although  the  earth  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  trees 
remain  somewhat  stunted  in  comparison  to  those  of  St.  Germains 
or  Versailles.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  charm  about  this 
formal  garden,  set  in  the  wild  Sierra.  It  is  so  fresh  and  green 
with  its  multitude  of  fountains,  its  silver  water  sliding  down,  step 
after  step,  under  formal  verdure.  In  this  purity  and  abundance 
of  its  water  San  Ildefonso  had  the  advantage  over  its  French 
prototypes.  It  is  the  very  irony  of  fate  that  the  Palace  should 
have  perished  for  want  of  water.  The  iron  frost  which  bound  its 
basins  and  springs  cannot  have  been  normal,  for  the  Feast  of  San 
Ildefonso,  when  the  fountains  usually  play,  occurs  in  January. 
In  the  days  when  the  Palace  was  deserted — the  present  King  and 
Queen  have  been  there  pretty  frequently — the  fountains  played 
only  four  times  a  year.  In  the  summer  crowds  of  people  flocked 
out  from  Madrid  to  see  them,  even  before  the  days  of  the  motor¬ 
car,  and  whatever  else  is  lost,  this  attraction  the  wrecked  Bourhon 
pleasure -house  must  still  possess.  But  on  that  May  day  now  so 
long  ago  there  was  to  one  spectator,  at  any  rate,  some  slight  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  show.  She  had  thought  to  see  all  the 
fountains  play  at  one  time — a  dance  of  silvery  Undines  through 
the  green  bowers  of  the  garden.  Instead,  they  leaped  up  and 
died  away  in  a  series,  at  the  bidding  of  a  magician  in  uniform. 
But  the  long,  canal-like  pools  of  the  Fountains  of  Neptune  and  of 
the  Horse  Eace  did  break  into  life  together.  They  waved  and 
flashed  a  succession  of  silvery  plumes  up  between  the  green  walls 
of  clipped  limes.  The  large  fountain,  called  the  Bath  of  Diana, 
Elizabeth  Farnese  had  made  in  Philip’s  absence,  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  on  his  return.  “It  has  given  me  three  minutes’ 
pleasure,”  he  said,  ”  and  has  cost  me  three  million  reals.’’  But 
Philip  was  seldom  vigited  by  such  chilling  reflections.  He  died 
indebted  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  sum  which  had  been  spent  on 
San  Ildefonso. 

The  last  fountain  to  play  was  that  of  Fame,  which  stands  in  a 
little  garden  of  its  own,  shut  in  by  clipped  box  hedges  and  limes. 
Fame  stands  a-tiptoe  on  a  winged  steed,  and  trumpets  forth  so 
high  a  blast  of  water  that  far  Segovia  can  see  it  wavering  and 
shining  in  the  sun.  These  fountains  are  not  great  works  of  art, 
but  they  have  the  smooth,  accomplished  grace  of  the  eighteenth 
century — they  are  all  the  work  of  French  sculptors — and  are 
pleasing  in  their  place ;  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  kind  of 
mythological  realism  led  the  artist  to  stud  his  basin  with  gigantic 
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frogs.  This  same  Fountain  of  the  Frogs,  however,  enjoys  great 
popularity.  In  the  church  the  foreign  decorators  were  much  less 
happy ;  indeed,  intolerable,  though  echoes  of  past  admirations 
linger  in  local  guide-books.  Attached  to  the  church  was  a  room 
hardly  so  large  as  an  ordinary  vestry,  which  was  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Pantheon.  Here  was  the  tomb  of  Philip  V., 
who  disliked  the  dynasty  his  own  replaced  too  much  to  be  buried 
at  the  Escorial  or  at  Arenjuez.  His  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  caused 
the  marble  sarcophagus  to  be  made  too  small  to  hold  more  than 
one  body,  as  he  wished  to  prevent  his  stepmother  from  being 
buried  with  her  husband.  But  the  Termagant  was  hard  to  beat. 
She  arranged  to  have  her  body  crammed  into  Philip’s  sarcophagus 
sideways;  and’ so  it  lay,  until  the  flames  devoured  both  the  royal 
corpses,  with  their  very  ugly  receptacle. 

A  large  cupboard  contained  the  treasures  of  the  Collegiata. 
They  were  mostly  relics,  but  one  treasure  there  was  which  had 
a  special  interest  for  British  visitors.  This  was  a  Monstrance— a 
beautiful  cross  of  gold  and  jewels,  made  in  Mexico,  by  a  Mexican 
goldsmith,  in  the  great  imperial  days  of  Spain.  The  local  guides 
gloated  over  the  number  of  fine  diamonds  it  contained  :  twelve 
thousand.  It  was  carried  off  by  the  French  during  the  Peninsular 
War  and  recaptured  by  the  British,  with  a  waggon-load  of  other 
plunder,  at  Ciudad  Real.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  returned  it 
to  San  Ildefonso  with  all  its  diamonds  intact,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  its  owners.  This  and  another  treasure  of  a  far  different  sort 
—the  little  wooden  stool  which  St.  Theresa  used  to  carry  about 
with  her — one  hopes  may  have  been  saved.  In  a  cupboard  by 
themselves  were  hung  the  cloaks  which  Elizabeth  Farnese 
presented  annually  for  ten  years  to  the  Virgin  of  San  Ildefonso. 
They  were  very  beautiful  specimens  of  French  velvet  and  gold 
embroidery,  of  the  days  before  machinery  degraded  the  minor 
arts. 

In  1731  Elizabeth  founded  the  celebrated  glass-works  of  La 
Granja,  usually  credited  to  Charles  III.  They  were  run  at  a  loss 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  before'  they  were  closed 
down.  They  always  maintained  a  colony  of  French  workmen, 
yet  the  glass  was  unlike  any  made  in  France.  At  a  time  when 
really  large  mirrors  were  almost  unknowm  elsewhere,  mirrors  were 
made  at  La  Granja  in  which  a  man  on  horseback  could  be 
reflected.  Some  were  richly  engraved  with  garlands,  cupids,  and 
other  devices.  Much  table-glass  w'as  also  manufactured  and  sent 
all  over  Spain  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Quite  half  of  it  was  broken 
en  route,  and  the  rest  sold  at  high  prices  to  compensate  for  the 
loss.  Meanwhile,  the  forest  was  being  recklessly  destroyed  to 
feed  the  furnaces. 
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The  Termagant  is  not  the  only  queen  wliose  sliadow  haunts 
Sfin  Ildefonso.  The  ghost  of  a  far  more  contemptible  queen,  who 
governed  a  far  more  contemptible  husband — Maria  Louisa,  con¬ 
sort  of  Charles  TV. — may  be  met  there  by  those  who  know  their 
Goya.  You  can  see  her  strutting  along  the  lime-avenues,  fan 
in  hand,  in  her  charming  old  Spanish  walking-dress,  showing  off 
her  fine  arm  and  apparently  well  pleased  with  her  own  withered, 
evil  face.  It  was  here  that  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
handsome  Guardsman,  Manuel  Godoy,  afterwards  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who,  by  her  favour  and  that  of  her  husband,  ruled 
Spain  for  twenty  years.  His  elder  brother,  Diego,  had  first 
attracted  her  attention,  mainly  by  the  fame  of  his  fidelity  to  a 
fair  tejadora,  or  weaver  of  Segovia.  Various  ladies  of  the  Court 
had  attempted  to  wean  him  from  his  romantic  attachment,  and 
then  the  Queen  herself  undertook  to  subjugate  him.  She  had 
not  yet  succeeded,  when  one  day,  while  driving  in  the  forest,  she 
saw  a  Guardsman  thrown  from  his  horse.  Perhaps  she  mistook 
him  for  the  Godoy,  in  whom  she  was  already  interested,  for  she 
showed  so  much  emotion  on  his  behalf,  that  the  Guardsman 
hastened  to  thank  and  reassure  her.  This  very  young  man  was 
Manuel  Godoy,  and  from  that  day  he  was  practically  King  of 
Spain;  until  his  turn  came  to  fly  for  his  life.  As  for  the  luckless 
Diego,  he  shared  the  fate  of  Joseph. 

Beckford  and  other  travellers  have  described,  Goya  with  his 
pitiless  brush,  has  painted  the  moral  and  physical  degeneracy  of 
the  Spanish  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  at  this 
time.  Xapoleon,  by  force  and  by  fraud,  swept  aw^ay  this  corrupt 
society.  Yet  wdien  Ferdinand  VII.  returned  from  his  captivity  in 
France  he  was  individually  worse  than  his  predecessors,  for  he 
was  cruel  and  without  the  traditions,  the  feelings,  or  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  He  wms  much  at  San  Ildefonso  and  the  fountain 
called  La  Taza  was  a  favourite  one  with  him.  He  was  fond  of 
taking  ladies  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  to  admire  it.  As 
they  stood  gazing  at  the  shoot  of  water  in  the  centre,  suddenly 
jets  would  burst  out  all  round  the  edge,  soaking  them  to  the 
skin,  w'hile  King  Ferdinand  roared  with  laughter  at  their  dis¬ 
comfiture. 

Ferdinand  passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  Salic  Law,  and  con¬ 
stituting  his  daughter  Isabella  heir  to  the  Crown.  He  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  seeing  that  the  Salic  Law  was  a  French  invention, 
foisted  on  to  Spain  by  the  Bourbons.  In  1832,  w'hile  he  lay  at 
San  Ildefonso,  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  his  guided  hand  was  made  to 
sign  a  revocation  of  this  decree.  On  his  recovery,  he  revoked  the 
revocation,  and  when  he  died,  shortly  afterw’ards,  his  little 
daughter  Isabella  succeeded  to  the  throne,  instead  of  his  brother. 
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Don  Carlos.  Whence  civil  wars,  which  for  two  generations 
further  devastated  Spain,  already  half  mined  by  her  straggle 
against  Napoleon. 

The  character  of  Isabella  is  well  known ,  but  it  may  be  said  in 
excuse  for  her  that  she  never  had  a  fair  chance.  “The  Spanish 
Marriage,”  that  is  her  marriage  with  her  cousin,  Don  Francis  de 
Assisi,  arranged  for  her  by  Louis  Philippe,  whose  son  had  married 
h»r  sister,  became  a  question  of  European  politics,  and  was  even 
thought  likely  to  lead  to  war.  She,  like  her  father,  spent  the 
summer  at  San  lldefonso,  in  the  days  before  the  charms  of  San 
Sebastian  were  discovered.  Here  the  very  young  and  shamefully 
ill-mated  Queen  was  captured  by  the  first  of  her  succession  of 
lovers.  It  was,  by  all  accounts,  no  affair  of  passion  or  even  of 
vanity  on  his  side.  The  lover  was  merely  a  piece  in  the  game  of 
ixilitics,  as  understood  at  the  Spanish  Court  at  that  time  and  for 
generations  before.  It  was  the  accepted  mode  by  which  this  or 
that  political  coterie  wielded  power  in  the  State,  to  do  so  through 
a  favourite  or  a  mistress  of  the  Sovereign.  These  intrigues  re¬ 
sembled  the  harem  intrigues  of  an  Oriental  Court.  There  is 
so  much  of  the  East  in  Spain  !  Some  historians  say  it  is 
no  mere  legacy  of  the  ejected  Moors,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula  have  always  been  more  nearly  related  to  North 
African  than  to  European  races. 

Up  to  the  end  of  her  reign  and  beyond  it,  Isabella  was  popular 
with  the  masses.  She  was  so  thoroughly  Spanish.  She  adored 
bull-fights,  and  if  her  morals  were  weak,  she  was  strong  on  the 
practices  of  piety.  I  have  heard  an  elderly  woman  recount,  with 
a  sigh  for  the  exiled  Queen,  how  Isabella  never  failed  to  leap  from 
her  carriage  if  she  met  a  priest  carrying  the  Host  to  a  sick 
person,  and  follow  him  on  foot  to  his  destination,  though  it  were 
but  a  garret.  This  was  the  old  traditional  Spanish  custom. 

Isabella  cannot  have  been  more  scandalous  in  her  life  than  was 
her  grandmother,  Maria  Ijouisa,  but  times  had  changed  even  in 
Spain,  and  she  was  felt  to  be  morally  a  disgrace  to  the  country'. 
It  is  said  that  up  to  the  last  moment,  if  she  would  have  dismissed 
the  reigning  favourite,  she  might  have  retained  her  throne.  Slie 
refused  to  do  so,  and  left  Spain,  never  to  return. 

I  saw  the  other  day,  in  an  English  magazine,  a  picture  of  a 
pretty,  innocent  little  creature,  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
an  English  princess,  born  at  San  lldefonso  in  1909.  Other 
charming  children  w'ere  with  her.  The  Bourbon  Palace  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  held  a  race  apparently  at  the  last  point  of 
decay,  had  seen  that  half-dead  stock  strangely  renew  itself  and 
become  a  tree  more  vigorous  than  ever  before,  sending  out  strong 
branches  and  covered  with  fair  blossoms. 

Margaret  Tj.  Woods. 


SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  AIR  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
CIVIL  AERIAL  TRANSPORT. 

I 

It  is  now  probable  that,  before  the  eiul  of  the  war,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  an  understanding  between  the  Allies  is  concerned,  or,  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  one  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
peace  conference,  the  problems  wdiich  w’e  discuss  in  this  article 
will  have  to  be  dealt  wuth  in  all  their  bearings,  and  settled  defi¬ 
nitely  one  way  or  another.  Therefore  we  need  make  no  excuse 
for  raising  them  here,  or  for  asking  readers  to  consider  them  very 
attentively,  more  especially  as  the  recent  improvements  in  air¬ 
craft  have  been  so  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
capacity  of  such  machines  to  transport  passengers  and  mails,  that 
it  is  now  thought  well  worth  w^hile,  not  only  by  private  experts 
but  by  Governments,  to  pay  keen  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
civil  aerial  transport,  and  more  particularly  to  consider  in  advance, 
and  also  to  select,  routes  over  which  an  experimental  air  service 
can  be  run  as  soon  as  war  demands  cease,  and  suitable  machines 
are  available  for  the  purpose.  That  such  great  countries  as 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  America  should  find  time  even  while 
in  the  throes  of  war,  and  with  a  great  and  growing  demand  on 
their  aerial  resources,  to  consider  in  committees  and  conferences 
the  establishment  of  express  air  mails,  and  the  organisation  and 
equipment  of  aerial  highw^ays,  is  an  indication  of  the  importance 
which  is  now  attached  to  aeronautics,  not  merely  as  a  field  for 
commercial  enterprise,  but  as  a  development  of  the  utmost  signifi¬ 
cance  from  a  national  point  of  view.^ 

It  is  in  this  connection,  and  when  considering  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  must  be  made  between  countries  to  facilitate  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  international  air  services,  that  one  main  question  arises 
which  is  of  extreme  interest,  not  only  to  individual  nations  but 
to  the  entire  world.  It  is  the  question  whether,  when  the  war  is 
over  and  w’e  enter  on  the  era  of  civil  aerial  trans|X)rt,  each  nation 
shall  claim  and  exercise  sovereign  rights  in  the  air  above  its  terri¬ 
tory,  imposing  such  regulations  as  it  may  think  fit  upon  the  entry 
and  alighting  of  foreign  machines,  or  whether  the  w’hole  air  space 
over  the  earth’s  surface  shall  be  declared  free  and  unrestricted 
for  the  passage  of  every  kind  of  flying  craft?  As  a  compromise 
between  these  two  alternatives — that  is  to  say,  betw^een  absolute 

(1)  It  is  probable  that,  before  these  lines  are  read,  America  will  be  operating 
an  air  mail  service  between  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
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sovereignty  and  absolute  freedom — there  is  the  proposal  that  a  t 
nation  should  assume  jurisdiction  over  its  air  space  only  up  to  '  t 
some  specified  altitude,  and  then  to  rule  that  any  aircraft,  so  long  t 
as  they  keep  above  this  height,  whatever  it  may  be,  are  allowed  c 
free  passage.  [ 

The  problem  of  aerial  sovereignty  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one,  i 

and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  war,  as  was  the  case  before,  it  j  ( 

must  be  considered  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  i  i 

defence  ;  but  wdiile  before  the  w^ar  the  whole  question  had  more  of  ( 

a  theoretical  than  a  practical  interest,  the  enormous  development  i 

recently  of  aeronautics,  and  the  influence  on  the  future  of  flight  i  i 
which  it  is  now  seen  may  be  exercised  by  apy  system  of  regulation 
or  control,  particularly  in  the  working  of  international  long-dis-  | 
tance  routes  such  as  pass  above  several  countries,  should  focus  I 
interest  upon  the  next  conference  which  is  held,  and  clothe  its .  I 
decisions  with  an  exceptional  and  very  far-reaching  importance.  I 

II  1 

It  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  as  throwing  light  on  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry,  to  recall  a  little  pre-w^ar  history,  and  to  revert  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  international  conference  on  aerial  law, 
w’hich  was  held  in  Paris  in  1910.  At  this  conference  Great  Britain 
was  an  advocate  of  complete  sovereignty  of  the  air.  Other  Govern¬ 
ments,  also,  were  in  sympathy  with  this  attitude ;  but  Germany, 
having  an  eye,  no  doubt,  to  the  future,  and  desiring  whenever  she 
liked  to  do  so  to  use  the  air-space  above  neutral  countries  without 
protest  or  interference,  came  out  as  an  ardent  and  voluble  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  theory  of  a  complete  freedom  of  the  air.  So  eloquent 
in  fact  w^ere  her  spokesmen  that  they  succeeded  in  persuading  to 
their  views  certain  representatives  of  other  Powers  who  had  come 
to  the  conference  with  a  bias  towards  sovereignty.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  however,  with  others,  stood  firm, 
and  after  a  protracted  discussion  the  conference  broke  up,  imabk 
to  come  to  anything  like  a  unanimous  decision  on  this  question, 
which  was  the  most  important  they  had  been  called  together  to 
discuss. 

Such  is  the  position  as  it  will  stand  when,  as  may  be  the  case 
quite  soon,  another  aeronautical  convention  comes  to  face  this 
question  with  a  knowledge  and  experience,  and  a  general  grasp 
of  the  real  problems  involved,  immeasurably  greater  than  was 
possessed  by  the  delegates  who  met  in  1910.  Then  aircraft  were 
few  in  numbers  and  very  far  from  perfect,  being  at  the  mercy  of, 
rather  than  having  the  mastery  over,  the  element  in  which  they 
flew.  But  the  delegates  at  the  next  conference,  standing  as  they 
will  at  the  dawn  of  the  great  era  of  civil  aerial  transport,  wall  have  j| 
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to  legislate  no  longer  for  small,  imperfect  machines,  but  will  have 
to  envisage  all  Europe >  and  presently  all  the  world,  being  covered 
by  a  network  of  aerial  ways,  along  which  mail  and  passenger 
craft  will  be  flying  constantly  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This 
is  no  longer  a  dream  ;  it  is  a  new  era  in  the  world’s  history  which 
needs  only  the  coming  of  i^eace  for  its  realisation.  And  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  future  of  flying  has  now  become  so  vast,  and  fraught 
with  such  immense  possibilities  either  for  good  or  evil,  that  this 
question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  air,  or  of  some  agreement  as  to 
its  freedom,  either  complete  or  limited,  becomes  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great. 


The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  aircraft  such  as  the 
world  will  have  when  peace  comes — very  wonderful  machines 
indeed— will  have  a  potentiality  for  development  in  two  fields 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other ;  one,  that  is  to 
say,  which  is  all  for  the  good  of  the  world,  while  the  other  leads 
nowhere  save  to  death  and  destruction.  The  perfected  aircraft 
will,  in  a  word,  prove  a  weapon  of  an  almost  incredibly  destruc¬ 
tive  power  should  it  ever  be  used  again  in  war ;  while  this  same 
machine,  developed  along  peaceful  lines  for  the  carriage  of  mails, 
passengers,  and  light  express  goods,  will  so  break  down  the  bar- 
liets  of  distance,  and  bring  nations  into  such  a  constant  touch 
with  each  other,  that  it  will  prove  not  only  an  inestimable  boon 
to  business  men  and  travellers,  but  will  play  also  an  enormously  im¬ 
portant  part  in  fostering  that  spirit  which  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  world  at  heart  desire  so  ardently  to  see  fostered — 
the  spirit  Which  regards  the  globe  not  as  being  inhabited  by 
masses  of  people  who  arc  divided  arbitrarily  into  different  nations, 
each  more  or  less  distrustful  of  its  neighbour,  but  by  one  vast 
family  which  knows  no  divisions  and  has  no  misunderstandings, 
living  and  acting  indeed  wholly  for  the  common  good.  This 
aspect  of  the  opening  up  of  the  air  for  high-speed  travel  is  often 
disregarded  by  extremists  w'ho,  judging  entirely  by  the  present 
war-time  uses  of  aircraft,  refuse  to  grant  them  any  future  powers 
save  those  which  are  destructive. 

No  one,  of  course,  least  of  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
development  of  aeronautics,  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  agree¬ 
ing  that  aircraft  of  the  future,  and  of  the  immediate  future,  will 
be  w’eapons  which  will  have  possibilities,  when  available  in  sufih- 
cient  numbers,  and  when  in  determined  hands,  so  terrible  that 
they  can  hardly  be  described  in  words.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  war  is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  science  of  move 
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and  counter-move — a  science  essentially  with  which  two  can  ])lay  ; 
and  those  who  picture  some  great  country  of  the  future  being 
ravaged  by  a  surprise  attack  made  by  thousands  of  hostile  air¬ 
craft  should  also  leave  room  in  their  calculations  for  the  thousands 
of  defending  machines  which  may,  and  should,  take  the  air  and 
fight  the  enemy  in  his  own  element,  or  for  the  hosts  of  guns, 
aerial  mines,  and  other  devices  which  may  be  used  as  a  protection 
against  air  attack ;  nor  should  they  forget  the  fact  that,  if  the 
jxipulation  of  a  great  city  of  the  future  can  be  sent  below  ground, 
and  its  vital  communications  safeguarded,  then  even  should  the 
enemy  ravage  this  city,  and  destroy  thousands  of  its  buildings, 
it  may  bring  him  no  very  great  distance  nearer  the  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  for  which  he  aims.  Of  course,  with  any  new  and  powerful 
weapon,  and  particularly  with  a  weapon  such  as  an  aircraft,  there 
follows  a  period  after  its  introduction,  and  while  it  is  more  or 
less  of  a  novelty,  vVhen  the  offence  greatly  outstrips  the  defence; 
when  it  is  far  more  easy  to  deliver  an  attack  than  it  is  to  beat  one 
off.  But  science,  which  can  improvise  at  short  notice  the  means 
to  destroy  an  enemy  creeping  noiseless  and  unseen  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  will  not  be  daunted  in  its  search  for  means  to 
combat  enemies  who  come  by  way  of  the  air ;  and  certainly  one 
may  say  that  the  resources  of  science,  as  directed  against  air 
attack,  are  only  at  present  in  their  earliest  stages  of  mobilisation. 
This  statement  is  made  not  as  deprecating  the  power  of  aircraft 
in  a  concerted  attack,  because  this  will  always  be  most  serious, 
but  as  suggesting  that  defence,  which  at  present  lags  behind 
offence,  may  in  the  future  be  very  materially  improved ;  and  this 
is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  one  considers  the  statements 
of  those  who  picture  a  nation  of  the  future  as  lying  absolutely 
helpless  before  the  air  attack  of  some  aggressor.  Helpless  it 
might  be  had  it  neglected  its  aerial  defences,  but  not  otherwise. 

IV 

Even  if  one  were  to  imagine  such  a  conclusive  peace  being 
made  that  a  conference  of  nations  was  able  to  agree  to  abandon 
war,  with  a  consequent  abandonment  of  navp-l  and  military  flying 
— and  such  a  contingency  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine — the 
world  would  not  be  free,  and  never  could  be  regarded  as  entirely 
free,  from  the  menace  of  the  secret  construction  of  aircraft  by 
those  who  are  unscrupulous.  These  breakers  of  any  convention 
might  be  criminals,  bent  on  using  aircraft  in  furtherance  of  some 
scheme  for  despoiling  the  public,  or  they  might  be  offenders  on 
a  very  much  higher  scale,  plotting  for  the  construction  of  a  secret 
fleet  of  machines  in  order  that  one  country  should  have  the  means 
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of  striking  a  sudden  and  treacherous  blow  against  some  neigh¬ 
bours — who,  if  they  had  no  defending  aircraft  or  defence  organisa¬ 
tion,  would  be  utterly  helpless  against  such  a  surprise  attack.  We 
must  allow  ourselves  to  be  taught  by  facts,  even  if  these  are  dis¬ 
tasteful,  and  if  they  impugn  the  good  faith  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals ;  and  though  it  might  be  possible  on  paper  to 
abolish  war,  and  with  it  war  flying,  the  world  could  never  regard 
itself  as  free  from  the  illegal  use  of  a  machine  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  powder,  simple  to  build  and  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  yet  giving  those  who  own  it,  as  compared  with  those  who  do 
not,  an  absolutely  irresistible  power.  If  there  were  no  efficient 
means  of  dealing  with  such  a  menace— that  is  to  say,  if  aircraft 
representing  law  and  order  could  not  be  matched  against  those 
representing  anarchy  and  crime — humanity  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  band  of  ruffians  who  built  themselves  machinesi  in  some 
secret  place,  and  then  come  forth  for  a  time  to  terrorise  the  world. 

At  such  a  prospect,  and  merely  glancing  at  the  face  of  things, 
an  ordinary  citizen  might  well  feel  discouraged.  “Are  we,  then,” 
one  can  imagine  him  asking,  “  to  bear  for  all  time  another  heavy 
burden — that  of  safeguarding  ourselves  against  the  use  in  w^ar, 
or  by  those  who  are  anarchists  or  criminals,  of  this  new  machine 
which  science  has  given  us?  Is  this  all  that  the  w'orld  will  gain 
from  the  conquest  of  the  air?  If  so,  then  one  feels  inclined  to  wish 
that  the  air  had  remained  unconquered.” 

This  view,  though  it  may  be  excused  perhaps  in  one  who  has 
not  been  able  to  study  the  problem  closely,  is  at  the  same  time 
most  short-sighted,  because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that,  though  it  is  true  that  the  aircraft  as  it  grows  in  range  and 
power  will  become  an  increasingly  terrible  weapon,  it  is  equally 
tnie— as  we  have  suggested  briefly  before — that  its  perfection  as 
a  machine  for  high-speed  transit  will  give  the  world  a  purely  civil¬ 
ising  instrument  such  as  will  provide  the  very  means  needed  to 
fight  those  who  may,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  seek  to  close  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen  against  the  calls  of  international  friend¬ 
ship,  in  order  that  they  may  spread  and  foster  the  jealousies  and 
secret  ambitions  without  which,  in  the  future,  it  should  become 
iin[xissible  to  incite  one  civilised  nation  to  a  deliberate  attack 
ui)oii  another.  To  such  intriguers,  great  or  small,  wdth  their 
stock-in-trade  of  more  or  less  familiar  tricks  which  rely  mainly 
on  ignorance  for  their  success,  the  dawn  of  the  air  age,  with  its 
unique  facilities  for  rapid  communication  between  nations,  will 
be  very  far  indeed  from  welcome.  To  use  aircraft  as  weapons 
might  of  course  suit  them  very  well,  but  when  all  inland  as  well 
as  coastal  cities  become  ports  on  the  aerial  ocean,  wffien  journeys 
of  days  are  reduced  to  hours,  and  when  a  man  can  travel  from 
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the  capital  of  one  nation  to  the  capital  of  another  in  no  more  time 
than  it  takes  him  now  to  make  a  short  journey  within  his  own 
territory,  the  net  result  must  be,  inevitably,  to  break  down  those 
artificial  barriers  between  countries  in  the  matter  of  thought, 
mental  outlook,  and  attitude  towards  each  other,  which  have 
been  erected,  and  maintained,  owing  to  the  existence  of.  great 
natural  barriers.  With  the  coming  of  the  days  of  aerial  travel, 
with  the  passage  of  its  machines  from  hour  to  hour  between  all 
great  trade  centres  (first  those  of  Europe,  then  those  of  the  entire 
w’orld),  with  the  flying  of  that  growing  army  of  aerial  tourists  and 
pleasure-seekers  who  should  soon  be  as  at  home  in  foreign  cities  as 
they  are  in  their  own,  then  it  should  be  for  the  autocrats  and  the 
dictators,  with  their  mediaeval  notions  of  conspiracy  and  intrigue, 
to  find  themselves  living  in  a  new  world,  and  a  world  in  which 
they  are  robbed  by  degrees  of  any  capacity  for  doing  serious  harm. 


-  V 

Such  ideas  as  we  have  expressed  may  be  criticised  as  being 
Utopian,  and  so  indeed  they  would  be — quite  Utopian  and  impos¬ 
sible  probably  of  achievement — unless  one  foresaw  in  advance 
the  revolution  in  thoughts  and  ideas  which  should  follow  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  air  age.  Winds,  or  .bad  weather,  these  already  the 
modern  aircraft  makes  light  of,  while  the  use  of  multiple  engines, 
instead  of  one,  already  permits  flights  to  be  made  wdth  such  regu¬ 
larity  that  a  breakdown  through  any  mechanical  cause  is  be¬ 
coming  rare.  And  the  perfection  of  wireless  signalling,  as  fore¬ 
shadowed  already  by  the  work  done  in  the  war,  sTiould  enable  an 
aircraft  to  steer  an  accurate  course  even  across  wide  tracts  of 
ocean,  and  w^en  weather  conditions  prevent  altogether  the  making 
of  any  visual  observation,  while  as  to  the  speeds  possible  in  the 
future  with  commercial  aircraft,  science,  which  is  invariably  con¬ 
servative,  is  quite  ready  now  to  grant  that  we  shall  before  long 
have  aircraft  moving  at  the  rate  of  240  or  250  miles  an  hour,  and 
there  seems  indeed  no  reason,  ultimately,  why  speeds  as  great  as 
300  miles  an  hour  should  not  be  attained.  Imagine  what  this  will 
mean  to  the  world  in  the  conduct  of  Its  business,  and  in  its  more 
intimate  relations !  Picture  how  trade,  prosperity,  and  good 
feeling  may  be  fostered  when  a  man  can  transact  business  one  day 
in  New  York  and  the  next  in  London ;  when  any  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  can  be  reached  in  a  journey  lasting  say  a  week  or 
ten  days,  when  new  communities  can  be  instituted  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  relying  for  their  means  of  communication  on  the 
establishment  of  an  airway  between  themselves  and  the  nearest 
centre  of  supply ! 
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Men  who  are  now  struggling  with  such  courage  under  the 
burden  of  war  look  ahead  to  some  great  future  of  brotherhood  and 
of  freedom.  This  is  the  thouglit,  intangible,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  earnest,  that  inspires  and  supports  so  many  of  them,  which 
sustains  them  through  peril  and  fatigue — the  thought  that  this  war 
maybe  the  last,  that  the  world  may  be  able  toTurn  over  a  new  leaf, 
that  the  great  nations,  instead  of  spending  millions  on  the 
machinery  of  destruction,  will  spend  these  millions  on  works  of 
construction — that  the  whole  fabric  of  society  may  be  strengthened 
and  purified,  and  that  the  everyday  life  of  the  working  citizen 
may  approach  more  nearly  than  jt  has  ever  done  before  to  the 
ideals  of  comfort  and  of  security. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  this  war,  with  its  sulferings,  has  had  to 
be  faced  and  undergone,  and  that  millions  of  lives  have  been  lost, 
is  in  itself  no  guarantee  that,  when  the  war  does  end,  we  shall  have 
entered  on  the  era  of  universal  peace.  Here  questions  arise  w^hich 
are  outside  our  purview  ;  but  an  argument  which  does  come  within 
our  field  of  inquiry  is  that  raised  by  those  who  declare  that  no 
people  in  future  wfill  agree  to  go  to  war,  simply  because  modern 
war,  in  which  armies  have  grown  so  huge  that  they  have  become 
unwieldy,  has  been  proved,  without  any  question  at  all  of  morality, 
to  be  so  little  likely  to  bring  adequate  results  for  the  lives  and 
money  spent  upon  it  that  it  may  be  ruled  out  of  account,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  a  relic  of  the  past.  It  certainly  appears  reasonable  to 
asauine  that  warfare  on  land  and  sea,  at  any  rate  as  we  know 
them  now,  ottering  as  they  do  a  minimum  of  result  for  a  maximum 
of  effort,  may  have  small  attractions  for  the  strategist  of  the 
future;  nor  will  any  vast  national  effort,  and  huge  expense,  with 
noglittering  prospect  of  an  immediate  victory,  appeal  very  greatly 
to  any  nation  which,  yielding  to  ambition,  is  ready  to  listen  again 
to  the  voice  of  temptation.  Some  promise  will  be  needed  of  a 
conclusive  victory,  gained  rapidly  and  at  no  great  cost.  And  here 
we  must  be  prepared  for  a  use  of  the  possibilities  of  aerial  war. 
Time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse,  naturally,  before  the  drum  is 
beaten  again ;  the  patient  must  be  allowed  to  recover  from  his 
fever,  and  to  become  convalescent,  before  the  poison  is  again  in¬ 
jected  into  his  body,  or  rather  into  his  brain.  x\nd  next  time  this 
poison,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  administer  it  to  a  nation, 
may  take  the  form  of  an  insidious  suggestion,  couched  perhaps 
in  some  such  terms  as  these  : — “  Wars  on  land  and  sea  are  too 
slow,  and  therefore  too  costly,  in  attaining  their  results.  But 
war  is  still  a  sound  proposition,  if  one  can  only  win  soon  enough, 
before  the  stage  is  reached  of  an  economic  exhaustion.  What  is 
wanted,  therefore,  is  some  medium  for  a  quick  decision.  Can 
this  be  found?  Yes,  if  the  principal  effort  is  made  in  the  air,  rather 
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than  on  land  or  sea.  A  great  aerial  offensive,  delivered  suddenly 
against  an  enemy  who  is  more  or  less  unprepared,  and  with  this 
offensive  consolidated  quickly  on  land  and  sea,  might  bring  vie- 
tory  in  days  or  months  rather  than  in  years.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  menace  the  world  may  have  to  face,  because 
such  ideas  as  these,  once  planted  on  fruitful  soil,  and  with  some 
nation  seeing  in  aerial  supremacy  a  short  cut  to  world  dominion, 
might  lead  possibly  to  another  great  convulsion,  even  worse  than 
that  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  What  one  must  envisage, 
in  weighing  the  full  extent  of  this  menace,  is  the  position  which 
will  exist  in  regard  to  aerial  navigation  in  the  years  which  follow 
the  war.  On  the  one  hand,  as  w’e  have  said,  there  will  be  the 
aircraft  which  are  being  developed  purely  as  weapons,  and  on  the 
other  there  will  be  the  machines  wdiich  are  being  perfected  solely 
as  vehicles  for  high-speed  transport.  The  development  of  the 
first  will  be  the  menace ;  while  the  development  of  the 
second  will  be  all  to  the  advantage  of  civilisation  and  of  progress. 
And  what  the  world  may  see,  perhaps,  will  be  something  of  a 
race  between  the  two.  One  will  make  for  war,  the  other  for  peace. 
And  here  it  is,  without  doubt,  that  one  reaches  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  What  the  world  must  strive  to  do  after  the  war,  and 
particularly  those  nations  which  are  acting  in  the  best  interests 
of  humanity,  is  to  prevent  another  outbreak  of  war  in  that  period 
of  years  during  which  the  opening  up  of  the  great  airways  is 
widening  and  clearing  men’s  minds,  and  showing  them  that  the 
key  to  comfort  and  prosperity  lies  not  in  a  cut-throat  race  for 
trade  supremacy,  or  in  the  struggle  between  men  who  talk  one 
language  to  dominate  those  who  talk  another,  but  in  a  wise  and 
careful  apportionment  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  world. 

VI 

’riie  ground  has  now  been  cleared  for  the  consideration  of  points 
which  touch  directly  on  the  question  whether  the  navigation  of 
the  air  should  be  free,  or  whether  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
sovereign  rights  of  individual  nations.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
a  complete  freedom  of  tlie  air  base  their  claim  merely  on  the 
practical  and  immediate  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  com¬ 
mercial  flying,  particularly  on  long  routes,  if  it  could  be  freed 
altogether,  during  its  infancy,  from  any  form  of  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation.  Others,  looking  farther  ahead  and  taking  a  wider  view, 
say  that  the  freedom  of  the  air  would  not  only  permit  certain 
aerial  routes  to  develop  rapidly  in  their  early  stages,  but  would 
serve  also  the  far  greater  end  of  encouraging  travel  and  inter¬ 
course  on  a  scale  which  is  impossible  on  land  or  sea,  thus  pro- 
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viding  one  of  the  best  antidotes  possible  for  international  intrigue, 
particularly  if  it  is  possible,  as  is  hoped,  to  adopt  along  the 
great  airways  some  form  of  international  or  common  language, 
and  thus  break  down  not  only  the  barriers  between  nations  which 
mav  be  geographical,  but  also  those  w'hich  are  created  artificially 
by  a  difference  in  speech. 

Military  opinion,  however,  w’hich  must  be  given  its  full  weight, 
and  which  is  quite  ready  to  admit,  and  to  approve,  the  humanising 
possibilities  of  aerial  transport,  takes  very  definitely  the  view  that 
one  cannot  regard  this  war  as  being  the  last  war,  and  that  when 
peace  comes  (and  no  matter  what  sort  of  peace  we  may  obtain),  we 
must  be  prepared,  so  far  as  the  air  is  concerned,  for  any  future 
emergency,  and  particularly  for  the  use  of  the  air  as  a  medium 
for  the  delivery  of  a  surprise  attack.  And  in  order  during  peace 
times  to  check  spying,  and  other  undesirable  uses  of  the  air  which 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  enumerate,  it  is  held  by  the  military 
authorities  that  it  is  essential  to  assert  full  and  absolute  sove¬ 
reignty  in  the  air,  in  that  a  nation  must,  in  its  own  vital  interests, 
have  full  ioower  to  control,  regulate,  and  generally  to  supervise, 
the  flight  of  every  aircraft  which  desires  to  enter  its  territory. 

To  the  argument  that  it  may  be  difficult,  even  after  having 
claimed  aerial  sovereignty,  and  owdng  to  the  vastness  of  the  air 
space,  to  deal  adequately  with  any  transgressor  of  the  regulations, 
the  reply  made  on  behalf  of  the  military  view  is  that  this  may  very 
well  be  so,  but  that  an  occasional  infringement  of  the  law,  by  some 
unscrupulous  person  who  is  willing  to  take  risks,  will  not  make 
the  law  any  the  less  w^orth  having.  If  the  doctrine  of  aerial 
sovereignty  is  agreed  to,  measures  taken  against  lawbreakers  can 
at  any  rate  be  justified,  whether  they  be  subjects  of  the  country, 
or  foreigners. 

To  the  theory  of  a  limited  sovereignty,  which  we  have  previously 
mentioned — i.e.,  for  the  State  to  own  and  control  the  air  only  up  to 
some  specified  altitude,  and  for  aerial  traffic  above  this  height  to  be 
unrestricted — military  opinion  is  distinctly  averse.  It  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  such  a  system  might  have  certain  practical  advantages, 
say  in  the  case  of  a  ]>assenger  aircraft  which  is  making  a  long 
non-stop  international  journey,  passing  en  route  over  the  territory 
of  several  nations,  but  the  suggestion  is  vetoed  very  definitely  on 
the  ground  that  any  limited  sovereignty  of  the  air  would  be  inade¬ 
quate,  and  quite  possibly  dangerous,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  safety.  This  war  should,  it  is  urged,  teach  us  one  lesson 
more  than  any  other — that  our  aim  in  the  future  must  be  to  make 
ourselves  secure  in  the  air,  to  build  up  patiently  in  this  new  element 
a  system  of  defence  such  as  we  have  built  up  during  centuries  on 
die  sea,  and  that  if  we  are  to  achieve  this  end — a  task  admittedly 
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of  great  magnitude — it  is  impossible  to  discuss  seriously  any 
scheme  which  would  limit  the  control  exercised  by  a  nation  over 
the  air  above  it,  or  which  might  render  more  difficult  the  task 
of  excluding  from  that  air-space  any  craft  to  which  it  was  thought 
undesirable  to  give  free  passage. 

VII 

The  logical  way  of  treating  this  whole  problem,  after  such  a 
review  of  its  main  features  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  out 
above,  seems,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  to  regard  aerial 
sovereignty  as  a  purely  military  necessity.  If  this  war  could  end 
war,  if  the  world  had  an  absolute  assurance  that  there  would 
never  be  another  war,  then  the  main  reason  for  claiming  aerial 
sovereignty  would  be  gone,  and  there  would  be  very  few  opponents 
to  the  theory  of  aerial  freedom.  But  so  long  as  the  menace  of 
armed  aggression  is  still  with  us,  and  the  military  authorities 
state  that  a  control  over  the  air  space  is  imperative,  in  order  to  help 
them  in  grappling  with  this  menace,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  support  the  (daim  for  sovereignty  when  it  is  made,  as  it  obviously 
will  be  inadc,  at  the  next  aeronautical  convention.  Having 
gone  so  far,  and  having  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  view^  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  far-reaching  step  as  international¬ 
ising  the  air — though  we  may  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
it  will  be — the  next  logical  step  is  to  see  that  aerial  sovereignty, 
being  inevitable,  does  not  hamper  to  any  serious  extent  the  purely 
commercial  development  of  flying. 

Here,  fortunately,  the  issue  is  fairly  plain,  and  it  is  clear  that 
one  danger  which  must  be  guarded  against,  more  than  any  other, 
is  the  imposition  of  any  such  vexatious  regulations  as  may  compel 
machines  to  descend  frequently  when  on  long  international  jour¬ 
neys,  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  an  official  examination.  The 
pioneers  wlio  start  international  services  after  the  war  may  have 
quite  enough  troubles  to  contend  with,  in  their  endeavours  to  run  to 
schedule,  without  having  to  stop  their  machines  constantly,  after 
only  an  hour  or  so’s  flying,  and  waste  time  upon  some  descent 
which  is  merely  a  formality.  To  put  the  matter  plainly,  indeed,  it 
would  be  quite  possible, if  frequent  landings  were  rigorously  insisted 
upon,  to  kill  by  this  restriction  alone  all  chances  for  an  airway 
to  compete  successfully  with  a  railway.  Here,  of  course,  one 
speaks  mainly  of  long  international  routes,  on  which  an  aircraft 
will  only  be  able  to  score  heavily  over  land  transit  in  the  matter 
of  time-saving  if  it  can  fly  for  hour  after  hour  without  alighting. 
Frequent  halts  at  frontiers  would  rob  the  air  service  of  the  very 
advantage  which  will  bring  it  passengers — ^that  is  to  say,  its  speed. 
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Tbei’fifore  it  wiil  be  essential,  even  with  countries  reciprocally 
admitting  aerial  sovereignty,  to  have  an  international  recognition, 
and  free  passage,  for  certain  approved  lines  of  passenger  aircraft, 
machines  which  may  be  of  distinctive  types,  and  with  clearly 
visible  markings,  so  that  their  progress  along  fixed  routes,  at 
certain  given  times,  may  he  observed  from  the  ground,  and  signals 
exchanged  with  land  stations  in  the  same  way  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a  ship  which  passes  signal  stations  on  her  way  from 
[wrt  to  ]iort. 

Naturally,  there  are  the  questions  of  the  customs  and  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  movements  of  undesirable  aliens  to  be  considered  ; 
blit  such  problems  as  these  might  be  dealt  wdth  effectually  if  the 
nations  w'ere  to  establish  at  all  the  terminal  and  main  air-stations 
on  international  routes  a  joint  board  of  control,  wdiich  would  be 
responsible  for  the  observance  of  customs,  police,  and  other  regu¬ 
lations,  and  the  officials  of  which  would  superintend  the  departure 
of  long-distance,  non-stop  craft,  and  have  all  necessary  facilities 
for  examining  luggage,  and  for  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the 
credentials  of  the  passengers  who  were  travelling  in  the  machine. 

It  seems  clear,  in  this  connection,  that  the  right  to  pass  without 
descending  over  a  foreign  country  could  be  granted  only  to  an 
officially-recognised  public  service  of  mail  and  passenger  machines 
traversing  some  specified  route,  and  that  the  private  individual, 
making  an  international  tour  in  his  own  machine,  will  be  called 
on  to  descend  at  frontiers,  or  in  any  special  areas  which  may  be 
indicated,  each  time  he  enters  the  territory  of  a  foreign  State. 
Such  descents,  even  when  they  are  obligatory,  should  not  prove 
any  hardship  to  the  aerial  tourist.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
authorities  required  him  to  land  or  not,  he  would  in  the  ordinary 
way  scarcely  desire  to  fly  without  alighting  for  more  than  a  few' 
hours ;  long  non-stop  flights,  unless  they  should  be  made  necessary 
by  the  urgency  of  one’s  business,  are  likely  to  prove  monotonous, 
and  the  aerial  traveller  wdio  is  flying  for  pleasure  will  be  glad  as  a 
rule  to  descend  after  an  hour  or  so,  and  enjoy  a  meal  and  a  rest 
before  he  continues  his  flight.  Thus  a  compulsory  landing  at 
frontiers,  or  in  prescribed  areas,  in  order  that  one’s  identity  may 
be  established,  and  one’s  papers  examined,  should  not  prove  at 
all  detrimental  to  the  aerial  tourist,  seeing  that  he  will  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  that  to  stop  him  two  or  three  times  during  a  continental 
trip  will  not  he  comparable  with  holding  up  an  express  passenger 
craft. 

The  aerial  tourist  must,  of  course,  be  protected  from  vexatious 
regulations,  or  unreasonable  delays,  when  he  alights  at  a  fron¬ 
tier,  but  if  the  great  nations  are  at  one  in  their  desire  to  develop 
aerial  travelling,  and  even  though  aerial  sovereignty  is  claimed 
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and  enforced,  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  inakQ  things  pleasant 
for  an  aerial  tourist,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  granting  special 
concessions,  as  we  have  suggested,  to  through  passenger  routes, 
to  permit  the  traveller  who  is  on  business,  and  who  goes  by  air 
because  he  is  in  a  hurry,  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  speed  of 
aerial  transit. 

This  leads  one  to  the  very  definite  conclusion  that  aerial 
sovereignty,  even  with  the  control  and  supervision  it  implies, 
should  not,  if  wisely  enforced,  have  any  influence  that  is  seriously 
liampering  on  the  post-war  development  of  civil  aerial  transport. 
Complete  freedom  of  the  air  is  of  course  always  the  ideal,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  world  must  be  prepared  to  wait  for  this,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  until  the  nations  can  live  in  an  assured  harmony, 
with  the  spectre  of  war  finally  banished,  that  the  air  can  be  thrown 
oi>en  freely  to  one  and  all ,  and  the  great  goal  reached  at  last  which 
has  always  been  on  the  horizon  of  those  pioneers  of  flight  who, 
oven  although  the  world  has  seen  the  aircraft  purely  as  a  weapon, 
have  never  faltered  in  their  belief  tTiat,  in  the  years  to  come,  it 
will  be  the  flying  machine  which  wdll  end  war  rather  than  make  it. 


VIII 

A  final  word  is  necessary,  from  the  point  of  view  of  aeronautics, 
as  to  that  immensely  critical  period,  in  the  relations  hetwoon 
countries,  wdiich  will  follow  immediately  on  the  war.  Here, 
among  many  perplexities,  there  is  at  least  one  task  which  lies 
clearly  before  us.  The  more  flying  can  be  developed  commeicially, 
the  more  the  airways  can  be  made  to  teem  with  craft,  the  more 
rapid  and  frequent  the  communication  between  nations,  the  fainter 
will  grow  the  peril  of  war.  Here  is  wmrk  for  individuals  as  wall 
as  nations;  everyone,  by  w’ord  or  deed,  can  aid  the  peaceful  de¬ 
velopment  of  flying.  We  must  weigh  down  this  side  of  the  scales 
as  heavily  as  we  can.  Governments,  financiers,  wealthy  sports¬ 
men — even  those  who  can  further  the  movement  only  by  taking 
an  occasional  flight  in  an  aeroplane — all  can  render  so  much  easier 
the  path  of  progress,  and  ensure  that  peace  flying  shall  develop  at 
its  utmost  speed. 

What  the  w'orld  will  need  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  war,  and  before  there  is  any  hope  for  an  era  of  universal  peace, 
is  an  aerial  powder  exercised  constantly  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  of  legitimate  progress.  Those  who  are  determined  to  avert 
w'ar  must  see  that  they  are  armed  as  effectually  in  the  air,  and 
are  as  ready  for  any  emergency,  as  the  nation  or  nations  which  are 
bent  on  aggression.  The  armed  forces  which  threaten  must  be 
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checkmated  by  an  even  greater  force,  the  aim  of  which  is  abidingly 
pacific. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  recognise  that,  so  long  as  there 
are  men  likely  to  commit  crimes,  the  community  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  them,  and  by  the  only  means  such  men  will  respect — 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  force  they  have  learned  to  fear — and  for  the 
security  of  the  world,  as  for  that  of  the  State,  there  must  be 
guardians  of  the  peace  whom  the  wrong-doers  among  nations 
have  just  as  good  a  reason  to  dread,  who  wield  a  power  which  will 
!  not  only  win  respect,  but  a  never-failing  obedience. 

Britain  did  not  want  war  in  1914,  nor  is  she  likely  to  want  it 
in  the  years  to  come.  America,  though  she  has  been  forced  to 
anus,  has  an  inclination  towards  peace  which  is  strong  and  sin¬ 
cere,  and  there  are  other  great  nations  whose  interests  do  not 
clash,  who  understand  each  other  now  better  than  they  ever  did 
before.  Let  each  and  all  of  them,  therefore,  establish  aerial 
I  fleets,  not  only  of  war  craft  but  of  machines  for  commerce — the 
latter  being  easily  convertible,  in  times  of  emergency,  to  some 
form  or  other  of  military  service.  Let  them  prepare  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  task  of  acting  as  custodians  of  the  aerial  high¬ 
ways,  exercising  their  power,  however,  only  in  the  common  good, 
and  furthering  the  expansion  of  all  nations,  great  or  small,  so  long 
as  this  expansion  is  legitimate,  and  is  not  the  hand  of  war  hidden 
by  the  glove  of  trade.  Commanding  the  air  routes  as  these  nations 
might,  and  commanding  them  in  the  interests  of  w^orld-wide  liberty 
and  juogress,  even  the  boldest  enemy,  or  combination  of  enemies, 
would  certainly  hesitate  to  attack  them. 

Claude  Graham e-Wh tte . 

Harry  Harper. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  day — October  7th,  1891 — that  the  paralysing 
news  of  the  death  of  Parnell  the  previous  night  at  Brighton 
reached  Dublin ,  a  meeting  of  the  available  members  of  the  leader’s 
minority  party,  then  numbering  thirty-one,  was  hurriedly  held 
in  the  National  League  rooms  in  O’Connell  Street.  The 
city  was  in  a  condition  of  combined  grief  and  fury,  and  everybodv 
was  asking  what  the  men  “  up  there  ”  behind  the  closed  doors 
were  going  to  do.  Dublin  at  the  time  was  predominantly  Par- 
nellite,  and  the  almost  universal  sentiment,  vehemently  expressed, 
was  that  no  peace  could  be  made  with  the  people  who  had  “  killed 
the  Chief,”  even  over  the  Chief’s  grave.  A  considerable  minority, 
composed  of  the  less  excitable  section,  declared  that  Parnell’s 
death  should  not  be  made  the  occasion  of  further  turmoil  and 
bitterness,  which  had  been  increasing  in  volume  and  violence 
every  day  since  the  “  split  ”  in  Committee  Room  15  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ten  months  previously.  Both  sides,  however,  were 
anxious  to  know  the  decision  of  the  meeting  in  the  League  Rooms, 
and  awaited  events  as  patiently  as  they  could. 

But  no  decision  ever  came  from  that  meeting.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  newspapers  and  of  the  press  agencies  had  iiKphred 
for  it  there  in  vain.  They  applied  at  the  offices  of  the  official 
Parnellite  organ  in  Abbey  Street — then  the  only  Parnellite  paper 
in  Dublin — for  an  extract  from  the  leading  article,  only  to  be 
told  that,  although  the  article  wms  in  type,  no  proof  of  it  would 
be  shown  to  anyone  until  the  meeting  had  been  heard  from.  The 
editor  waited  till  late  that  night  for  a  message  from  the  licague 
rooms,  and  finally,  when  he  had  given  up  hope  of  getting  auy 
intimation  of  what  the  party  gathering  had  done,  he  left  direc¬ 
tions  that  the  following  passage  from  his  leader  should  be  furnished 
to  the  journalists  wdien  they  again  returned,  as  they  had  intimated 
they  would  do  :  — 

“The  men  who  have  followed  him  fni*  ten  months  will  not  change  tlifir 
opinions  because  their  leader  is  dead.  Nay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
stand  to  them  the  more  bravely,  fight  his  cause  the  more  stubbornly,  and 
oppose  with  all  the  more  eamestness  and  energy  those  who  sold  him  to  his 
enemies,  and  gave  into  the  hands  of  an  English  statesman  the  cause  handed 
down  to  them  by  thirty  generations  of  their  forefathers.” 

The  circulation  of  United  Ireland  in  the  previous  week  had 
been  a  little  over  thirteen  thousand ;  when  the  issue  wfith  this 
article  appeared  on  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  copies  were 
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being  bought  at  sixpence,  ninepence,  and  a  shilling  in  southern 
towns  such  as  Waterford  and  Kilkenny;  and  before  Sunday,  the 
day  of  Parnell’s  funeral,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties  in 
getting  paper,  almost  a  hundred  thousand  numbers  of  the  issue 
kd  been  sold  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Pedmond  had  been  present  at  the  small  meeting  of  Par- 
nellite  members  in  the  League  rooms.  It  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  was  in  the  chair,  but  the  report  supplied  to  the  Press 
did  not  mention  a  chairman.  The  country,  however,  had  at  once 
instinctively  turned  to  Mr.  Redmond  as  the  man  to  succeed 
Parnell.  He  had  led  the  side  that  supported  the  “  Chief  ”  in  the 
long  debates  in  Committee  Room  1-5,  and  he  had  been  markedly 
singled  out  in  that  capacity  by  the  latter,  and  especially  w^hen 
he  referred  to  him,  with  unwonted  and  uncharacteristic  familiarity, 
as  “my  friend.  Jack  Redmond.”  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  the  man  destined  to  take  the  leader’s  place  if  and  when 
it  became  vacant;  and  nobody  was  surprised  when,  on  Monday, 
the  day  after  the  funeral,  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Parnellite 
Party  (there  were  three  unavoidable  abstentions),  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Senior  Whip,  Mr.  Richard  Power,  it  was  he  w^ho 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  ended  in  the 
issuing  of  an  address  to  the  Irish  people  welcoming  the  assistance 
of  “  all  honest  men  who  believe  that  the  political  affairs  of  Ireland 
should  be  controlled  and  directed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  by  them  alone,”  and  declaring  that  “with  the 
men  immediately  responsible  for  the  disruption  of  the  National 
Party,  who,  in  obedience  to  foreign  dictation,  have  loaded  wuth 
calumny  and  hounded  to  death  the  foremost  man  of  our  race,  we 
can  have  no  fellowship,  and  in  their  guidance  Ireland  can  have 
no  safety.”  The  terms  of  this  decision  were  made  known  to 
the  people  five  days  after  the  publication  in  United  Ireland  of 
the  article  on  Parnell’s  death,  on  the  strength  and  in  the  sense 
of  which  every  Parnellite  in  the  country  had  already  made  up 
his  mind. 

Was  this  delay  due  to  cowardice,  or  nervous  hesitation,  or 
reluctance  to  take  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Redmond, 
who  was  virtually  the  Parnellite  leader  the  moment  the  breath  w  as 
out  of  Parnell’s  body?  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  a  decision 
could  not  have  been  taken  on  Wednesday,  when  only  ten  members 
(a  third  of  the  party)  were  present.  That  is  obvious  enough.  But 
why  was  the  official  organ,  on  its  own  account,  allowed  at  once 
to  propound  a  policy  when  it  could,  at  any  time  during  the  after¬ 
noon  or  evening,  have  been  instructed  not  to  do  so?  Anyhow^  the 
five  days’  start  given  to  the  article  in  the  official  organ  had  already, 
before  the  Party’s  manifesto  became  known,  decided  the  character 
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of  the  next  ten  years  of  Irish  history ;  and  the  spirit  of  division 
had  become  so  intensified,  indeed,  owing  to  the  terms  of  the 
article,  that  not  a  single  member  of  the  Majority  Parliamentarv 
Party  ventured  to  attend  the  Chief’s  funeral. 

It  may  be  said,  again,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  on  the  first 
occasion  when  it  was  his  business  to  give  a  direction  to  affairs 
Mr.  Redmond  failed  in  the  qualities  of  leadership.  That,  however 
would  be  a  very  wrong  way  of  putting  the  matter.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Mr.  Redmond,  especially  in  a  crisis,  never,  as  the 
Americans  say,  to  march  in  front  of  the  band.  In  this  case  his 
whole  nature  revolted  against  the  idea  of  perpetuating  strife  in 
Ireland.  But  he  clearly  saw  the  unwisdom  of  either  himself  or 
the  Parnellite  PaHy  as  a  whole  attempting — quite  irrespective 
of  the  big  political  issue  of  “  English  dictation  ”  altogether— to 
stem  the  hurricane  of  Parnellite  wrath  which  so  suddenly  arose 
on  the  news  of  the  Chief’s  death  becoming  known.  It  has  been 
argued  that,  had  he  intervened  promptly  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
the  subsequent  decade  would  have  been  less  discreditable  to 
Ireland.  No,  it  would  probably  have  been  even  more  discreditable. 
What  would  almost  certainly  have  occurred  in  the  swelling  furioiis- 
ness  of  Parnellite  passion,  had  he  come  out  then  with  a  counsel  of 
compromise  and  a  policy  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones,  would 
have  been  that  he  himself  would  have  been  hustled  out  of  public 
life  by  his  own  friends,  and  that  there  would  have  been  left  no 
strong,  guiding  hand  to  restrain  the  wild  extravagances  that  were 
obviously  developing,  and  which,  without  his  moderating  in¬ 
fluence,  might  have  completely  ruined  the  constitutional  move¬ 
ment  for  years  to  come,  and  made  the  reconciliation  of  1900 
utterly  impossible. 

The  suggestion  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Redmond  in 
the  episode  just  described  was  undoubtedly  made ;  and  it  was 
hinted  that  he  had  recently  shown  great  laxity  in  his  devotion 
to  Parnell.  Many  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  regard  for  him, 
personally  and  politically,  were  inclined  to  take  this  view.  Thev 
soon  learned,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Redmond  was  cautious  about 
entering  into  an  ugly  and  abhorrent  domestic  quarrel,  once  be 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  the  path  of  duty  he  would 
tread  it  firmly  and  unflinchingly.  When,  through  the  squalor 
and  vituperation  of  the  general  election  of  1892,  he  emerged  with 
only  ten  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  at  once  seen 
that  here  was  a  leader  who,  although  his  force  was  small,  was 
determined  to  play  the  game  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  would  have 
done  if  it  had  been  three  or  four  times  the  size.  His  opponents 
sneered  at  and  tried  to  ridicule  him,  with  his  “  All  Ireland 
Eleven,”  out  of  existence.  But  he  w'ent  on  calmly,  and  never 
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niiiidiiig,  notwithstundiug  the  attenuated  strength  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  in  boldly  assuming  that  his  party  was  the  original  Party 
of  Parnell,  and  that  he  was  the  legitimate  head  of  it.  And  this 
attitude,  consistently  maintained,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
dignity  and  bonhomie,  had  a  most  remarkable  moral  effect  during 
the  debates  on  the  Home  Eule  Bill  in  the  next  session,  for  the 
House  felt,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Treasury  Bench  felt,  that 
Mr.  Eedmond  spoke,  not  for  ten  followers  in  Parliament,  but  for 
an  element  in  Irish  public  life  that  held  the  immediate  future  of 
Ireland  in  its  hand.  Never  did  the  leader  of  such  a  small  party 
in  the  House,  and  such  an  apparently  contemptible  party  in  the 
country,  command  so  much  attention  and  influence.  Mr.  Healy,  in 
a  later  day,  attempted  to  form  such  a  minority  party  within  the 
majority,  yet  the  fame  of  his  “  People’s  Eights  Association  ” 
never  got  bejmnd  the  banks  of  the  Tolka  on  the  north  side  of 
Dublin  or  those  of  the  Dodder  on  the  south  side  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Healy  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  in  a  later  day,  actually  succeeded  in 
appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  joint  leaders  of  a 
Parliamentary  party  of  seven,  including  themselves,  they  were 
never,  even  by  the  most  friendly  Parliamentary  chronicler,  given 
anymore  impressive  appellation  than  that  of  a  “group.”  Mr. 
Eedmond’s  little  Parnellite  body,  on  the  other  hand,  small  as  it 
was— and  at  one  time  it  counted  only  nine — were  always  regarded, 
by  friend  and  foe  alike,  as  one  of  the  constituted  parties,  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country.  And  this  w'as  not  due,  except  in 
a  very  secondary  way,  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eedmond  was  a  con¬ 
summate  Parliamentarian,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  because  of 
the  knowledge  that  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  felt  more  and  more, 
as  time  passed,  and  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  speeches  and 
protestations  of  the  leaders  of  the  majority,  that  he  wms  steadily 
and  surely  becoming  their  most  authentic  spokesman.  In  fact, 
before  unity  was  brought  about  at  all,  or  even  publicly  suggested, 
he  must  have  been  half-conscious  of  the  fact — for  fact  it  was — 
that  the  country  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tl  at  it  was  time 
he  should  take  the  “  Chief’s  ”  place  in  all  its  full  significance,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament. 

I  gave,  at  the  beginning,  an  illustration  of  how,  at  the  time  of 
Parnell’s  death,  Mr.  Eedmond  hesitated  to  interfere  with  the 
decision  of  his  followers.  I  give  another — and  also  from  personal 
experience — in  which,  with  remarkable  success,  and  with  the  same 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  real  and  not  an  artificial  conclusion,  ho 
restrained  their  ardour.  In  the'  former  case,  to  revert 
to  the  American  figure,  he  refused  to  walk  in  front  of 
the  band  ;  in  this  one  he  induced  the  band  to  proceed  more  slowdy. 
The  Parnellites  of  Dublin  were  breast-high  for  a  reunion  wdth 
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the  majority  section.  “  Factionism,”  as  it  Was  called,  on  both 
sides  had  become  intolerable.  A  private  meeting  of  Dublin  Par- 
nellites  was  called  in  the  Mansion  House.  Mr.  Redmond  was 
to  be  present.  I  met  him  in  the  afternoon  in  the  street,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  intended  to  go.  I  said  I  did  not,  as  I 
understood  he  disapproved  of  reunion,  of  which  I  was  in  favour. 

“  But  I  ask  you  to  come,”  he  said  ;  and  I  went.  The  Oak  Room  of 
the  Mansion  House  was  packed  with  all  the  leading  Rarnellites  of 
the  city.  Every  man  of  them,  apparently,  was  determined  that 
unity  must  be  brought  about  immediately,  no  matter  what  view 
jNIr.  Redmond  took.  If  he  did  not  agree,  then  let  him  stand 
aside.  They  put  the  matter  to  him  quite  bluntly,  and  none  of  the 
speakers  minced  his  words.  When  they  had  all  finished,  and 
when  I  thought  Mr.  Redmond  had  been  completely  cornered  by 
their  threats  and  arguments,  he  got  up  and  made  a  little  speech 
of  about  ten  minutes  in  length  in  which  he  pointed  out,  with  the 
most  conclusive  illustrations,  that  in  politics  it  was  sometimes  as 
great  a  mistake  to  be  too  hurried  as  to  be  too  dilatory,  and  that 
on  this  particular  occasion  it  was  extremely  desirable,  in  the 
ultimate  interests  of  genuine  unity  between  the  two  Nationalist 
parties,  to  walk  with  considerable  circumspection  :  and  finally 
asked  the  meeting,  with  a  delightfully  significant  slnile,  to  leave 
the  matter,  at  least  for  a  little  while,  in  his  own  hands. 

Never,  surely,  did  such  a  short  speech  have  such  a  miraculous 
efi'ect.  The  resolution  in  favour  of  immediate  unity  was  withdrawn 
without  the  slightest  opposition  ;  the  gathering  broke  up  with 
every  man  composing  it  full  of  apologies  to  himself  and  his 
neighbour  for  having  for  a  moment  doubted  the  wisdom  of  John 
Redmond  ;  and  within  less  than  tw  o  years  of  that  private  gathering 
unity  had  been  quietly  and  smoothly  brought  about,  and 
Mr.  Redmond,  to  the  delight  of  all  Nationalist  Ireland,  had  be¬ 
come,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  chairman  of  a  reunited  party, 
based,  by  the  resolution  creating  it,  on  the  lines  ‘‘  of  the  Rarnellite 
Party,  as  it  existed  from  1885  to  1890.”  It  was  a  triumph  fot 
cautious  and  far-seeing  ixilicy  for  which  w’e  have  no  parallel  in 
our  modern  Irish  history. 

Mr.  Redmond,  however,  was,  so  far,  only  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Party  ;  and  even  in  that  capacity  there  were  those— 
and  not  unimportant  people,  either — w’ho  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
his  holding  the  position  as  anything  more  than  a  stop-gap.  Those 
wdio  had  seen  him,  however,  that  night  at  the  private  meeting  in 
the  Mansion  House  knew  that  once  he  agreed  to  get  into  the 
saddle — as  one  of  them  put  it — he  was  very  unlikely  to  vacate  it 
until  good  reason  was  showm  wdiy  he  should  do  so.  And  then  the 
question  arose,  quite  outside  that  point.  Would  he  be  accepted 
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as  Leader — as  leader  of  the  people,  the  nation,  the  race — as  Parnell 
liad  been?  Was  it  possible  that  John  Redmond  ever  would,  or 
ever  could,  be  to  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  and  outside  Ireland,  what 
the  “  Chief  ”  had  been? 

Time  has  answered  the  question  ;  and  we  need  not  go  further, 
in  order  to  find  what  the  answer  is,  than  the  extraordinary  tribute 
that  has  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  in  and 
outside  his  own  country,  since  the  morning  on  which  he  passed 
away.  Porty  years  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Puffy,  in  his 
“Young  Ireland,”  warmed  at  the  recollection  of  the  reverence 
that  was  paid,  when  he  died,  by  the  best  men  in  Ireland  of  all 
parties  to  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Davis.  Here  was  an  equally  noble 
episode  in  Ireland’s  forlorn  history,  Davis  and  his  work,  how¬ 
ever,  were  known  when  he  was  cut  off,  in  his  youth,  only  to  the 
few.  and  perhaps  we  might  say  the  select ;  John  Redmond’s 
name,  before  he  w'ent,  had  become  a  household  word,  not  only 
in  every  Irish  cabin,  but  in  every  Irish  castle,  A  Catholic  of 
Catholics,  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Irish  Protestant  Churches, 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly  down  ;  a  Nationalist  who  never  for  a 
moment  swerved  from  his  life’s  purpose,  his  political  opponents, 
from  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  to  the 
most  extreme  Unionist  Urban  Councillor;  above  all,  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  put  patriotism  before  pelf  or  position  ;  even  the 
most  self-seeking  of  his  countrymen,  high  and  low — all,  as  if 
by  a  law  of  nature,  gave  their  sixiken  or  their  silent  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  statesman  who  may  well  be  described 
as  the  Father  of  the  New'  Ireland  that  is  sure,  some  day  soon,  to  Ixf 
born  out  of  his  life’s  labours. 

The  significance  of  John  Redmond’s  seventeen  years  of  Irish 
leadership,  how'ever,  notwithstanding  the  w'onderful  tribute  paid 
to  him  at  his  death,  is  not  yet  realised.  His  great  work — and  how- 
great  it  was  few'  understand — was  not  the  carrying  of  the  Horae 
Rule  Bill  of  1914.  No,  it  was  something  far  bigger — it  was  the 
tremendous  success  he  achieved  in  inducing  the  Nationalist  Irish¬ 
man  to  begin  to  think  out  for  himself  the  logic  of  the  Home  Rule 
position  taken  up  by  Parnell.  Parnell  had  made  the  somewhat 
trite  remark  that  “  no  man  could  fix  boundaries  to  the  march  of 
a  nation.”  It  is  a  truism.  Prussia,  according  to  Carlyle,  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  a  cabbage  garden;  it  is  now'  the  German-Belgian- 
Baltic-Balkan  Empire,  and  may  to-morrow'  be  the  whole  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Dublin,  for  all  we  know',  may  one  day  be  the  capital 
of  the  United  States,  and  Nelson’s  Pillar,  in  O’Connell  Street,  the 
very  centre  of  the  w'orld.  Parnell,  how'ever,  wdio  w'as  no  dreamer, 
never  contemplated  that  apparently  sensible  men  would 
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take  this  simple  platitude  of  his  as  a  serious  justification  for  pro¬ 
posing  to  set  up  a  brand  new  independent  Irish  Eepublic  on  very 
old  and  somewhat  unsuitable  foundations.  However  that  niav 
be,  Mr.  Kedmond,  after  he  became  leader,  made  his  position  in 
regard  to  Ireland’s  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
esiiecially  England  and  the  British  Empire  perfectly  clear, 
when  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  deal  with  the  (inestion  of 
“  Separation.” 

”  Separation,”  he  said,  ‘‘  is  impossible;  and  if  it  were  not  im¬ 
possible,  it  is  undesirable.” 

Now.  when  Mr.  Eedmoiid  gave  utterance  to  this  sentiment, 
why  wasn’t  he  ducked  in  the  nearest  Irish  horse-pond?  Whv 
didn’t  his  leadership  come  to  a  sudden  end?  Why  wasn’t  he 
branded  as  an  infamous  traitor  to  the  aspiration  of  his  race, 
‘‘Ireland  a  Nation”?  The  answer  is  quite  simple  to  anyone 
who  has  more  than  a  surface  knowledge  of  the  Irish  people  and 
of  Irish  history.  It  was  because  he  was  giving  expression  to  the 
thought  that  is,  and  has  been  for  generations,  at  the  back  of  nearly 
every  Irishman’s  mind  who  is  over  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
only  Irish  National  leader  of  outstanding  position  who  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  advantage  of  Separation  was  Wolfe  Tone,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  one-fourth  of  the  people — and  half  of  these  were 
Ulster  Presbyterians,  in  sympathy  with  the  ‘‘French  ideas”  of 
the  Eevolution — approved  of  his  political  theories.  Grattan  de¬ 
clared  on  one  occasion  that  if  the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Empire  were  incompatible,  he  would  say,  ‘‘Live 
Ireland — perish  the  Empire  ” — a  characteristic  outburst  of 
rhetoric,  and  nothing  more;  a  proposition,  indeed,  that  any 
Irishman,  Unionist  or  Nationalist,  might  subscribe  to.  But 
Grattan  was  no  Separatist,  any  more  than  O’Connell  or  Butt, 
to  whom  the  idea  was  repugnant ;  any  more  than  Davis ;  any 
more  than  Parnell,  who,  although  he  never  said  so  in  public,  re¬ 
garded  the  notion  of  ‘‘cutting  the  painter”  as  quite  outside  the 
region  of  practical  politics — and  bad  politics  at  that. 

Why,  then,  Sinn  Fein?  Well,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Sinn  Fein  was  a  constitutional  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  unf  the  Government  permitted  Sir  Edw'ard  Carson  to 
arm  his  fi  Is  in  ‘‘  Ulster  ”  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Home 
Eule  Act  inoperative,  and  until  it  was  seen  that  there  was  no 
inte.-  ’on  of  putting  the  Act  into  practice  except  on  terms 
threatened  by  this  minority.  The  weakness  and  unwisdom  of 
British  Governments  in  not  doing  the  right  thing  in  Ireland  at 
the  right  time  have  always  had  the  same  result  of  forcing  the  youth 
of  the  country  into  extreme  propaganda,  and  young  Irishmen 
are  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  they  get  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  moral  metal  by  the  advocacy  of  high  and  heroic  ideals.  But 
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Sinn  Fein,  like  all  the  previous  Irish  movements  of  the  same 
kind,  indicates  no  serious  or  permanent  change  in  the  considered 
jiolicy  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  simply  want  to  he  allowed  to 
govern  themselves  without  any  interference  from  outsiders,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Were  England  to 
say  to-morrow  :  “  Here,  clear  out — we  do  not  want  anything  more 
to  do  with  you,”  and  proceeded  to  treat  Ireland  as  a  foreign 
country,  a  shiver  of  apprehension  would  run  through  the  island 
from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  Sinn  Fein  is  like 
the  Welsh  ‘‘  Revival  ”  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  emerged  suddenly 
and  made  very  good  ”  copy  ”  for  the  newspapers,  but  it  will  dis¬ 
appear  noiselessly,  if  perhaps  slowly,  so  that  before  the  world  is 
very  considerably  older  it  will  hardly  afford  a  good  paragraph  to 
the  most  enterprising  “  Special  Correspondent”  from  London. 

When,  then,  Mr.  Redmond  said  that  Separation  was  not  only 
impossible,  but  undesirable,  he  simply  knew  that  he  expressed 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  thinking 
Nationalists  of  Ireland.  And  it  was  this  knowledge  which  gave 
him  the  great  courage  to  offer  Ireland’s  assistance  at  once,  when 
the  declaration  took  place,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  writer 
in  the  Times  the  other  day,  who  is  supposed  to  he  Mr.  Birrell, 
suggests  that  he  ‘‘  took  the  curve  too  sharply  ”  on  that  occasion, 
and  so  was  upset.  No,  hut  the  Government,  through  the  War 
Office,  put  a  boulder  on  the  track.  The  Irish  leader  faced  the  logic 
of  the  situation,  and  if  his  action  led  to  a  smash,  it  Avas  not  his 
boldness  that  Avas  at  fault,  for  his  followers  in  Ireland  at  once 
accepted  the  position  he  took  up,  but  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
pusillanimity  of  peopile  at  Westminster  and  in  Whitehall. 

Tt  was  the  same  in  regard  to  his  agreement  Avith  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  proposal  to  allow  the  north-east  corner  of  Ulster  tem- 
ix)rarily  to  contract  itself  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Home  Rule 
.\ct.  That  scheme  was  scotched  for  the  time  being  by  Lord 
LansdoAvne  and  other  Die-Hards  in  England ;  but  it  was  not 
killed,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  never  went 
back  on  it.  Tavo  Prime  Ministers  had  declared,  with  his  approval, 
that  “Ulster”  was  not  to  be  coerced.  “Ulster,”  breaking  its 
CoA^enant,  was,  and,  judging  by  statements  publish  again  and 
again  by  its  Press  and  public  men,  still  is  prepa’  -  to  accept 
the  solution  of  Home  Rule  for  twenty-six  counties.  If  the  Con¬ 
vention  cannot  find  a  practical  alternative  and  so  fails,  _  ,that 
scheme  stands,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  Constitutional  Nationalists  in  preference  to  any  complicated 
“in-and-out”  or  fancy  franchise  arrangement,  such  as  we  hear 
suggested  in  these  days. 

It  is  quite  absurd  to  say  that  Partition  was  rejected  by  the 
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Irish  people ;  they  never  got  a  chance  of  considering  it.  Bv  a 
Northclifhan  press  campaign  they  were  stampeded  into  the  belief 
that  it  would  have  meant  the  surrender  of  all  the  ideals  for  which 
so  many  Irishmen  had  gone  to  the  prison  and  the  scaffold.  Yet 
Mr.  Redmond,  before  he  accepted  the  proposal,  had  said  that  it 
w%as  “unworkable.”  Ireland  did  not  take  the  hint,  because 
although  most  Irishmen  talk  politics,  few  of  them  understand 
politics,  and  few  of  them  have  reflected  on  their  owm  old  Irish 
saying  that  the  longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the  shortest 
way  home.  On  reflection,  however,  they  may  discover  that,  in 
politics  as  in  plays,  “  Stooping  to  Conquer”  may  not  by  anv 
means  he  an  unwise  proceeding. 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  this  matter,  ]\Ir.  Redmond  really  did 
show  weakness.  He  allow’ed  himself  to  be  hustled.  He  knew  that 
all  the  great  commercial  interests  of  Belfast  and  the  North  dreaded 
a  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  knew  that  his 
Partition  Agreement  with  Sir  Edward  Carson,  accepted  to  this 
day  by  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  friends,  and  for  weeks  by  the  great 
bulk  of  his  own  followers,  w^as  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the 
National  cause.  Why  did  he  not  insist  on  holding  by  the  advan¬ 
tage?  It  seems  to  me  that  his  not  doing  so  was  a  prime  mis¬ 
take.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  never  repudiated  the 
idea  of  a  Partition  experiment.  What  his  last  thoughts  on  the 
subject  w’ere  w^e  may  never  knowL  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  to  the  end  he  took  the  view’  expressed  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
in  his  memorable  speech  at  P/undalk  on  the  25th  of  Tune  last 
year,  when,  urging  the  Ulster  I'nionists  to  take  part  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  he  said  :  “  Unless  I  om  grently  mistaken,  partition  in  the 
last  analysis  may  prove  to  be  administratively  and  finaneiaJhj  as 
distasteful  to  the  North-East  as  it  is  for  other  reasons  to  the  rest  oj 
Ireland.” 

Mr.  Redmond  as  a  leader  left  a  fine  legacy  to  Ireland  of  prac¬ 
tical  wmrk  done,  and  of  the  memory  of  a  great  Irish  gentleman 
and  patriot.  All  that  passes  into  history.  But  those  who  have 
studied  his  career  will,  I  believe,  do  so  in  vain  if  they  cannot  see 
that  in  the  idea  of  Partition,  brought  about  in  a  reasonable  and 
friendly  spirit,  in  case  the  Convention  cannot  come  to  a  substantial 
agreement,  he  has  left  a  still  more  immediate  legacy  to  his 
country  which  should  prove  to  be  the  golden  key  that  will  open 
the  door  out  of  her  immemorial  difficulty. 

John  McGr.ath. 


POSTSCRIRT. 

The  above  article  was  written  before  the  Prime  Minister  an¬ 
nounced  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  apply  conscrip- 
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tion  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  speech,  suggested  that 
Mr.  Tledmond,  were  he  now  alive,  would  consent  to  that  course. 
The  late  Irish  Leader  did  give  a  conditional  approval  to  it  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Home  Hide  Act  would  be  put  into  operation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Over  two  years  afterwards,  however,  when  he  realised 
that  there  was  no  such  intention,  and  that  even  his  agreement  to 
accept  temporary  partition  of  the  six  North-East  Ulster  counties 
had  been  insidiously  destroyed  by  reactionaries  in  Parliament,  he 
used  the  following  words  to  his  constituents  in  Waterford  :  — 

“Conscription  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  helping  the  Army  and  the  war,  would 
be  the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  happen.  It  would  be  resisted  in  every 
village  in  Ireland.  Its  attempted  enforcement  would  he  a  scandal  which 
^ould  ring  round  the  world.  .  .  .  This  demand  for  conscription  is  not  a 
genuine  military  demand.  It  is  a  base  political  device,  put  forward  by  men 
who  want  to  injure  and  discredit  Ireland’s  political  future,  and  to  revive,  by 
any  and  every  means,  bad  blood  between  the  two  countries.” 

Mr.  Hedmond,  were  he  alive  to-day,  would,  without  doubt, 
express  the  same  view;  but,  in  all  probability,  in  much  stronger 
terms.  ]  said  above  that  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  life 
was  the  success  he  achieved  in  inducing  the  Nationalist  Irishman 
to  begin  to  think  out  for  himself  the  logic  of  the  Home  Hide 
position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  he  had  declared,  after 
he  became  leader  of  the  reunited  Nationalist  forces,  that  “  separa¬ 
tion  was  impossible,”  and  that  “  if  it  were  not  impossible,  it  was 
undesirable.”  Would  Mr.  Hedmond,  if  still  with  us,  go  out  of 
his  way  to  enunciate  this  doctrine' at  the  present  moment? 

Tlie  truth  is  that  the  proposal  to  put  the  Military  Service  Acts 
into  operation  in  Ireland — and  I  say  this  even  if  they  are  not, 
owing  to  the  protests  of  the  people,  or  for  any  other  cause,  ulti¬ 
mately  made  use  of — has  created  a  completely  new  ”  atmosphere  ” 
in  the  country.  At  one  stroke  it  has  destroyed  the  feeling  of 
friendliness  towards  England — a  feeling  that,  on  the  whole,  had 
been  steadily  growing — which  Mr.  Gladstone  created  when  he 
introduced  his  first  Home  Hide  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
thirty-two  years  ago.  Whatever  may  develop  physically  from  the 
action  of  the  Government,  here  assuredly  is  a  moral  disaster.  Air. 
Lloyd  George  may  at  the  last  moment  get  frightened  at  his  owm 
cynicism,  but  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  his  blunder  is  irremediable. 
He  could  easily  haye  put  the  Home  Hide  Act  into  operation  fbr 
the  twenty-six  counties  after  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Hedmond 
had  agreed  to  his  owm  suggestion  of  Partition  in  the  summer 
of  1916,  and  while  the  great  majority  of  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland 
were  willing  to  try  that  experiment.  Had  he,  after  doing  this, 
to-day  asked  the  Irish  Parliament,  wdiich  would  then  have  been 
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in  existence  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  to  apply  conscription  to 
Ireland,  he  would  have  got  a  very  different  answer  indeed  from 
the  people  to  that  which,  as  I  write,  must  sound  so  ominously  in 
his  ears.  The  INIight  Have  Been  ! 

I  said  above  that  if  the  Convention  proved  to  be  a  failure.  Par¬ 
tition  was  the  only  practical  policy.  The  Convention  has  been  a 
failure,  so  far  as  bringing  about  an  agreement  in  regard  to  an  .\11- 
Ireland  Irish  Parliament  is  concerned.  But  it  has  at  least  done 
this  service  :  it  has  been  the  means  of  again  definitely  and  for¬ 
mally  defining  the  position  of  the  Ulster  Unionists  in  the  “  Outline 
of  Scheme  of  Irish  Government  based  on  the  Amending  Bill, 
1914,”  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Barrie,  M.P.,  secretary  of  the 
Ulster  Unionist  delegates,  and  which  appears  as  Appendix  IV. 
of  the  Convention  Report.  Here  Partition  is  again  the  demand. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  for  ”  the  Province  of  Ulster,”  not  merely 
North-East  Ulster  ;  but  for  the  moment  that  characteristic  preten¬ 
sion  need  not  be  dwelt  on,  for  it  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

Now,  had  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed  conscription  for 
Ireland,  the  position  to-day  would  have  been  as  I  have  described  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  my  article.  I  have  maintained  that  Ireland 
would  have  accepted  Partition  for  the  six  north-eastern  counties 
if  the  people  had  rightly  understood  Mr.  Redmond’s  reason  for 
agreeing  to  the  proposal.  That  they  will  ever  agree  to  it  now, 
whether  they  understand  or  not,  is  almost  beyond  hoping  for. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  saving  the  situation,  if  there  is  any 
prospect  of  realising  the  legacy  of  John  Redmond  to  bis  country¬ 
men,  and  of  bringing  about  through  the  ‘‘  unworkable  ”  experiment 
the  Ulster  T^nionists  still  so  pathetically  seem  to  believe  in,  the 
way  is  clear  for  those  Englishmen  who  sincerely  wish  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Question.  Restore  the  sfatns  quo  ante 
conscription,  and  put  the  Home  Rule  Act,  with  the  necessary 
financial  and  Ulster  .\mcnding  Bill,  boldly  and  honestly  into 
operation.  .\nd  let  the  -rish  Parliament,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ‘‘  Ulster  ”  governing  body — or  whatever  will  represent  the 

Ulster”  remnant  of  Ireland — on  the  other,  decide  freely  what 
they  propose  to  do  to  “  help  on  the  war.” 

And  wdien  it  is  done,  let  it  be  done  quickly,  if  the  old  Glad- 
stonian  atmosphere  is  to  be  restored  in  Ireland  and  chaos  is  to 
be  avoided,  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  soldiers  for  these  islands, 
for  the  Colonies,  and  for  the  United  States  in  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  is  not  to  be  damped  down  to  zero,  and  if  the  additional 
assistance  in  the  wwld-conflict  for  Irish  manhood  in  Ireland  is 
not  to  be  given  at  a  cost  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  value. 

J.  McC. 


DEBU8SV. 


Thkre  are  two  striking  circumstances  about  the  appearance  of 
Debussy  in  the  musical  world  that  might  seem  fortuitous  if  one 
did  not  share  the  “faith  in  the  ftdelity  of  events’’  which  is  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  Arkel  in  the  fourth  act  of  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande.  In  the  first  place,  he  came  upon  the  scene  at  a  time  when 
a  genius  of  his  type  was  so  necessary,  on  lesthetic  grounds,  that, 
had  he  not  appeared,  a  constructive  critic  might  almost  have  pos¬ 
tulated  his  coming  on  the  basis  of  visible  portents.  The  other 
circumstance,  equally  significant,  is  that  he  appeared  in  France 
at  a  time  when  that  country  had  become,  once  again,  the  battle¬ 
field  of  ideas,  as  it  had  been  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  Both 
[joints  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration  if  one  is  to  approach  the  difficult  f)robIem  of  the  true 
significance  of  the  career  which  death  has  now  terminated. 

In  the  synthetic  form  which  it  assumed  from  the  birth  of  poly- 
{►hony,  music  is  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  and  is  still  subject  to 
the  crises  and  oscillations  which  are  characteristic  of  an  early 
stage  of  development.  That  the  pendulum  takes  some  generations 
to  swing  its  full  course  may  affect  its  perspective  in  the  eyes  of 
the  observer  of  his  own  times,  but  not  in  those  of  the  historian 
who  takes  a  longer  view.  One  of  the  major  fluctuations  of  music 
is  that  which  causes  it  to  swing  between  tendencies  which  are 
literary  in  one  direction  and  decorative  in  the  other.  From  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  strong  current  carried  it  towards 
literature.  First  came  the  evolution  of  the  great  rhetorical  forms 
which  are  the  lasting  glory  of  the  German  classics — forms  which 
differ  solely  in  the  medium  employed  from  those  of  great  oratory. 
Then  followed  the  romantic  movement,  with  even  stronger  literary 
analogies,  followed  by  the  anecdotal  stage  of  “  programme  music,’’ 
and  the  diversion  of  the  Beethoven  variation-form  to  literary  and 
symbolical  ends  in  the  Wagnerian  music-drama — the  marvellous, 
compelling  swan -song  of  a  movement  which  was  destined  to  end, 
a  generation  later,  in  the  aesthetic  bankruptcy  of  Richard  Strauss. 
It  w  as  high  time  for  the  pendulum  to  swung  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  for  the  w’hole  art  of  music  w^as  assuming  the  character  of 
a  ritual  the  conception  of  which  w^as  not  primarily  musical,  how¬ 
ever  musical  its  greatest  manifestations  may  have  been.  This  was 
the  true  source  of  the  much-discussed  unrest  in  the  musical  world. 
One  meets  with  it,  for  instance,  in  the  letters  of  Moussorgsky,  one 
of  the  heralds  of  the  coming  reaction,  although  there  was  no 
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remedy  to  be  found  along  the  paths  of  objective  realism  such  as 
he  favoured.  His  emphatic  protest  against  the  ritual  was  more 
convincing  than  his  own  msthetic  alternative  to  it.  He  realised 
that  the  next  i^rophet  would  arise  from  the  ranks,  not  of  the 
pundits,  but  of  unofficial  musicians,  but  it  needed  greater  supple¬ 
ness  of  invention  and  a  more  precise  intelligence  than  his  to  be 
that  prophet.  Great  as  it  was,  Moussorgsky’s  work  remained 
abortive.  It  was  left  for  Debussy  to  give  music  its  new  orienta¬ 
tion. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  wdiich  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  w'hich  has  now  run  its  course,  France  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  acute  controversies  concerning  music.  They 
were  occasioned  by  the  conflict  between  Italian  and  French  taste, 
complicated  at  a  later  date  by  a  third  factor  represented  by  Gluck ; 
but  these  w^ere  only  the  pretext.  Amid  all  the  verbiage  of  the 
period  there  emerge  questions  of  msthetic  principle  which  are 
virtually  none  other  than  those  that  have  been  hotly  discussed, 
once  more  in  France,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Now,  as  then, 
musical  France  is  sjdit  into  two  parties  with  a  multitude  of  fac¬ 
tions,  and  the  points  at  issue  present  remarkable  similarity.  One 
standard  bears  the  revered  emblem  of  Cesar  Franck,  the  other 
was  raised  thirty  years  ago  by  Claude  Debussy,  and  the  conflict 
of  ideas  has  been  the  most  fertile  influence  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  music  which  has  succeeded  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Hence  the  significance  of  Debussy’s  being  a  Frenchman 
is  second  only  to  that  of  his  being  a  musician. 

His  life  w'as  uneventful,  as  it  w'as  almost  bound  to  be  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  combined  a  mild,  ironically  good-humoured 
agoraphobia  with  a  pronounced  physical  indolence.  His  future 
biographer  will  not  find  it  easy  to  construct  a  story  from  s\ich 
scanty  material.  He  was  born  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  August 
22nd,  1862,  of  unmusical  parents,  but,  with  the  luck  that  seems 
to  wait  u|X)n  musical  genius,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  lady 
who  had  been  in  her  youth  a  pupil  of  Chopin,  and  wTio  had  the 
discernment  to  convince  first  herself,  and  then  the  boy’s  parents, 
that  Claude- Achille  w?as  destined  to  become  a  musician.  He  entered 
the  Conservatoire  in  1873,  earned  some  distinction  with  MM, 
Lavignac  and  Marmontel,  but  proved  recalcitrant  when  Emile 
Durand  endeavoured  to  initiate  him  into  the  prescriptions  and 
prohibitions  of  harmony  as  it  is  still  taught.  Not  only  did  he 
fail  to  discover  the  official  solution  of  the  ])roblems  submitted  to 
him,  but  he  dared  to  remain  a  sceptic  wdien  confronted  with  it, 
which  was  most  unpromising  for  his  academic  future.  However, 
M.  Ernest  Guiraud,  under  w^hose  guidance  he  studied  composition, 
persuaded  him  to  proceed  more  cautiously  with  his  declaration  of 
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mdepoiuleuce  until  he  should  have  gained  the  Prix  dc  Rome,  which 
he  did  in  1884  wdth  his  cantata,  L’ Enfant  Prodigue.  In  accordance 
with  strict  usage,  an  important  manuscript  found  its  way  annually 
from  Eome  to  Paris,  for  the  approval  of  the  authorities.  First, 
in  1885,  arrived  an  act  of  Heine’s  drama,  Almanzor.  It  w^as  not 
his  first  dramatic  work,  for  he  had  already  submitted  to  Guiraud 
a  setting  of  a  comedy  by  Theodore  de  Banville,  Diane  aiix  Bois, 
but  neither  of  these  works  has  seen  the  light  of  day,  the  one 
probably  because  it  was  immatuie,  and  the  other  because  the 
faults  of  the  translation  were  too  glaring  for  the  young  composer’s 
fastidious  taste.  In  1886  he  despatched  the  symphonic  suite, 
Prbrternps,  to  a  jury  consisting  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  Gounod, 
Saint-Haens,  Massenet,  Beyer,  and  Delibes,  who  promptly  rejected 
it.  The  w'ork  of  1887,  La  Demoiselle  Elite,  was  commenced  in 
Rome,  but  completed  in  Paris,  and  that  of  1888,  a  “  Fantaisie  ”  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  has  never  been  performed  in  public.  It  was 
once  put  into  rehearsal,  but  the  composer  declared  himself  no 
longer  satisfied  and  withdrew  it.  The  fate  of  The  Blessed  Damozel 
is  well  known.  On  the  composer’s  return  from  Borne  it  was 
accepted  for  performance  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  Debussy  refused 
the  honour  unless  it  were  extended  to  Printemps,  in  respect  of 
whicli  the  authorities  refused  to  reconsider  their  decision.  The 
incident  marks  the  close  of  Debussy’s  academic  years,  and  leaves 
him  definitely  in  the  status  of  an  unofficial  musician. 

There  is  greater  interest  in  the  circumstances  that  may  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  his  musical  taste.  Already  in 
1879,  on  the  recommendation  of  Marmontel,  he  had  been  engaged 
by  Mine.  Metch,  the  wife  of  a  Bussian  railway  engineer,  who 
took  him  to  Moscow  for  the  summer.  The  importance  of  this 
visit  has  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  he  came  into 
contact  W'ith  the  music  of  Borodin  and  Bimsky-Korsakoff,  but  it 
was  not  until  quite  ten  years  later  that  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  that  of  Moussorgsky,  with  whom  he  betrays  a 
greater  affinity.  According  to  M.  Louis  Laloy,  to  whose  mono- 
grapli  on  the  subject  the  writer  is  indebted  for  essential  dates,  he 
was  much  more  fascinated  by  the  undisciplined  music  of  the 
Russian  gipsies  than  by  the  productions  of  the  Nationalist  com¬ 
posers,  w'ho,  at  that  date,  were  little  honoured  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  between  his  two  visits  to  Bayreuth  in  1899  and  1890 
that  an  old  music-teacher  in  Paris  introduced  him  to  the  score 
of  Boris  Godounoff,  not  in  Bimsky-Korsakoff’s  revised  version, 
but  in  the  unexpurgated  edition  which  is  now  so  difficult  to  find, 
and  the  effect  on  his  attitude  towards  Wagner  was  marked.  It 
was  not  that  he  thought  less  of  the  music  he  had  heard,  but  his 
latent  scepticism  concerning  Wagner’s  a.'sthetics  as  applied  to 
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niusic-drania  was  liberated  froui  the 
selves,  and  became  henceforth  an  article  of  Debussy’s  musical 
creed.  It  is  related  that  about  the  same  time  he  was  much 
attracted  by  the  music  of  the  Javanese  orchestra  which  he  heard 
at  the  first  Paris  Exhibition,  and  this  is  constantly  quoted  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  alleged  exoticism  of  his  subsequent  music,  but  to  those 
who  have  followed  his  development  step  by  step  this  exoticism 
and  the  causes  to  which  it  is  attributed  are  alike  too  vague  to  be 
relevant.  There  is  much  more  significance  in  his  having  become 
acquainted,  a  year  or  two  later,  with  one  of  the  strangest  per¬ 
sonalities  in  modern  music,  Erik  Satie,  whose  Sarahandes,  which 
date  from  1887,  reveal  a  mode  of  expression  that  is  often  to  be 
traced  in  Debussy’s  work,  notably  in  the  piece  hearing  the  same 
title,  which  forms  the  second  movement  of  the  suite  Ponr  le 
Piano,  ascribed  to  1901,  but  which,  from  internal  evidence,  would 
seem  to  be  a  much  earlier  composition. 

The  above  summarises  the  musical  influences  under  which 
Debussy  came  in  his  most  impressionable  years,  but  already  then 
his  artistic  independence  was  such  that  their  aggregate  effect  was 
of  the  slightest,  even  if  one  adds  to  them  that  of  Cesar  Franck, 
who  personified  at  this  date  the  renascent  spirit  in  French  music. 
It  w'as  not  the  musical,  but  the  literary,  influences  under  which 
Debussy  came  that  helped  to  mould  his  personality  as  a  composer. 
The  literary  movement  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  names  of 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  and  Mallarme  in  France,  and  which  had 
its  counterpart  in  England,  was  one  which  placed  the  ideals  of 
the  poet  very  close  to  those  of  the  musician.  When  Walter  Pater 
wrote,  “  All  art  constantly  aspires  towards  the  condition  of 
music,”  music  herself  was  flirting  with  other  aspirations,  but 
])oetry  was  producing  an  array  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  The  lecture  on  La  Musiqne  et  les  Lettres,  which  Stephane 
Mallarme  delivered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1894,  will,  if  read 
aright,  make  it  clear  that  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  Debussy, 
whose  mission  it  w*as  to  lead  music  back  to  these  aspirations,  being 
himself  swayed  by  a  literary  current  that  was  flowing  stinngly  in 
the  same  direction.  His  close  association  wdth  this  movement, 
and  with  Mallarme  himself,  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  his  musical  methods  than  any  actual  music  he  ever 
heard.  The  music  of  lyrical  verse  and  prose  affected  him  more 
deeply  than  any  Russian  gipsies,  Javanese  orchestras,  or  other 
musical  experiences.  It  was  not  until  he  had  absorbed  these 
aesthetic  principles  that  he  commenced  to  write  the  music  that 
is  truly  characteristic  of  him,  but  the  purely  external  mannerisms 
of  his  idiom,  to  which  so  much  imixDrtance  has  been  given,  pre- 
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cisely  because  they  lie  upon  tlie  surface,  had  shown  themselves 
almost  from  the  day  when  he  first  set  pen  to  paper. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  these  external  features, 
which  have  been  so  freely  imitated  by  those  who  have  failed  to 
benefit  by  the  teaching  that  lies  beyond  them,  are  in  fact  of 
negligible  consequence.  It  is  true  that  the  modes  of  the  Eoman 
liturgy  attracted  him,  and  that  he  became  fascinated  for  a  time 
by  a  scale  which  proceeded  by  equal  steps  of  a  tone ;  but  what  is 
vital  is  not  the  particular  scale  or  scales  that  he  employed,  it  is 
the  fact  that  he  broke  the  tyranny  of  two  scales.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  whether  he  abused  the  resources  of  any  particular 
chord  or  chords,  but  that  he  used  chords  as  such,  without  making 
them  dependent  upon  the  coincidences  of  part- writing,  puts  him, 
as  an  innovator,  on  the  level  of  Monteverde.  Others  had  attempted 
it  before  him,  but  none  with  so  sure  a  touch,  or  with  such  im¬ 
peccable  judgment,  and  none  had  had  the  courage  to  use  the 
colour  of  a  chord  as  a  painter  uses  a  pigment,  colouring  a  line  with 
one  sweep  of  the  brush.  The  actual  technical  method  employed 
concerns  only  the  technician.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer 
he  says  :  “  II  importe  tres  peu  que  Ton  penetre  dans  le  secret  des 
moyens  employes.  C’est  une  curiosite  aussi  blamable  que 
ridicule  et,  pour  tout  dire,  completement  inutile.”  Every  great 
composer  has  made  an  excessive  use  of  some  device  or  other  that 
was  new  at  the  time,  and  Debussy  was  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
but  to  make  these  features  the  basis  of  criticism  is  to  display 
the  poorest  kind  of  penetration.  The  tonal  scale  lies  in  the 
province  of  the  theorist,  not  of  the  critic.  It  is  from  these  details, 
however,  that  has  arisen  a  mass  of  music  in  which,  according  to 
that  amusing  w'riter,  “  Willy,”  “  Ton  ne  trouvera  que  du  bicar¬ 
bonate  de  neuviemes  par  degres  conjoints,  de  I’acetate  de  dis¬ 
sonances  avec  enchainement  de  tierces  majeures,  des  traces 
aussi  d’appoggiatures  non  resolues.”  The  ingredients  are  there, 
but  not  the  presiding  intelligence. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of 
Debussy’s  early  compositions.  In  the  first  place  many  of  them 
remained  long  in  manuscript,  for  a  composer  with  new  ideas  is 
not  exactly  one  whom  publishers  are  likely  to  receive  with  open 
arms.  Many  of  them  did  not  see  the  light  until  his  fame  was 
firmly  established  by  the  success  of  Pell^as  et  Melisande ,  which 
created  such  a  demand  that,  being  neither  a  copious  nor  a  rapid 
worker,  the  composer  was  driven  to  ransack  his  cupboards  for 
pieces  W'hich,  though  no  longer  representative,  at  least  were  no 
discredit  to  him  ;  and  of  such  he  had  accumulated  many.  But  there 
IS  another  reason  for  the  confusion.  His  fastidiousness  was  such 
that  he  would  frequently  keep  a  publisher  waiting  for  a  promised 
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manuscript  until  he  had  settled  to  his  complete  satisfaction  some  I 

delicate  point  of  msthetic  judgment.  The  Suite  Bergaiiuts'que  is  | 

a  case,  in  point.  That  title  is  now  affixed  to  four  pieces  of  early 
date,  but  it  was  originally  announced  as  belonging  to  three  pieces—  | 
Masques,  Sarahande,  and  L'Isle  Joyeuse,  the  first  and  third  of  f 
which  afterwards  appeared  separately.  The  composer  held  the 
w'ork  back  for  years  to  determine  whether  a  certain  passage  in  | 
the  Sarabande  was,  or  was  not,  redundant.  And  this  is  the  com¬ 
poser  whom  his  adversaries  have  so  often  charged  with  arhitrari-  I 

ness  !  Even  his  own  evidence  in  the  matter  of  dates  is  not  beyond  | 

question.  In  the  list  which  he  revised  for  INI.  Cf.  Jean-Anbry,  and  I 
wffiich  is  appended  to  Ijouis  Laloy’s  book,  four  piano  pieces,  pub-  ! 
lished  by  Fromont,are  dated  1890, but  when  these  same  ])iece8  were  li 
originally  issued  by  Choudens  they  bore  the  signature  "  A.  Cl. 
Debussy,”  which  the  composer  had  definitely  discarded  some  years 
previously,  and  the  inference  is  corroborated  by  internal  evidence. 
Three  different  dates — 1884,  1889,  and  1894 — have  been  allotted 
to  the  popnlar  Petite  Suite,  the  last  date  having  the  authority  of  J 
the  list  referred  to  above,  but  the  music  itself  suggests  that  the  j: 
year  of  L’ Infant  Prodigue  is  more  probably  correct.  It  is  necessary  | 
to  mention  this  point  because  of  the  misapprehension  to  which  it 
has  given  rise.  When  the  Deux  Arabesques ,  which  belong  to 
1888,  made  their  belated  appearance,  they  were  actually  hailed 
by  amateurs  of  Debussy  as  a  recent  work.  j 

Debussy’s  earliest  known  com})osition  is  a  song,“  Nuitd’Etoiles,"  | 

dated  1876,  in  the  opening  bars  of  which  Octave  Sere  professes  to  | 

discern  already  the  ontline  of  the  Melisandc  motif.  The  connection  ■ 

is,  however,  practically  imperceptible.  There  are  suggestions  of  j 

the  idiom  of  Pelleas  et  Melisandc  in  many  of  these  early  works,  : 

but  that  motif  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  song  “  La  Mer  est  phis  |; 

belle,”  which  is  of  much  later  date.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  I 
piano  pieces  and  a  song,  “  Paysage  Sentimental,”  show  affinities,  L 
the  one  with  Borodin,  the  other  with  a  song  by  Eimsky-Korsakoff,  1 

both  of  which  hint  at  reminiscences  of  the  visit  to  Moscow.  In  | 

all  this  early  music  there  is  also  a  suspicion  of  the  ISfassenet-like 
quality,  which,  according  to  a  certain  French  critic,  lurks  like  a  li 

form  of  original  sin  in  the  bosom  of  every  French  composer.  It  ji 

is  still  apparent  in  UEnjant  Prodigue,  and  even  slightly  in  La  ! 

Demoiselle  tllue.  Its  definite  disappearance  closes  the  first  period  j 

of  Debussy’s  work.  •  f 

The  second  opens  very  auspiciously  with  settings  of  five  poems  I 
by  Baudelaire,  and  of  several  by  Verlaine.  The  latter  comprised  - 
the  Ariettes  Oubliees,  a  few  separate  songs,  and  the  first  book  of  | 
Fetes  Galantes,  which  brings  us  down  to  189'2,  a  notable  date  in 
Debussy’s  life,  for  it  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year  that  he 
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bouglit  a  copy  of  Maeterlinck’s  drama,  Pellcas  ef  Melimndc,  which 
was  to  occupy  him  for  a  decade. 

The  setting  of  a  text  to  music  is  necessarily  a  form  of  “applied  ’’ 
art,  and  it  i»  obvious  that  there  must  he  some  mutual  concessions. 
Lyrical  poetry  being  the  form  in  which  literature  most  nearly 
approaches  the  ideal  functions  of  music,  it  is  in  the  song-form 
that  these  concessions  are  least  considerable.  The  sentiment  of 
a  song  is  determined.  It  is  framed  by  the  fonn  itself,  and,  the 
form  l)eing  at  once  literary  and  musical,  the  sentiment  can  be 
contained,  if  the  com})oser  so  wills  it,  in  a  definite  melodic  design. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  emotions  of  the  characters  in  a  drama, 
which  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  to  which  the  music  must  bow 
if  it  is  to  sustain  dramatic  truth.  Debussy  has  been  faithful  to 
these  principles  both  in  his  songs  and  in  his  great  lyric  drama, 
Pelleas  ci  Melisande.  In  the  latter  he  is  in  declared  revolt 
against  Wagnerism.  He  excludes  almost  entirely  the  resources 
of  symphonic  development  because  it  is  governed  by  processes 
other  tlian  dramatic.  Moreover,  be  maintains  that  it  involves 
two  operations  which  are  mutually  contradictory,  and  can  only 
weaken  their  joint  effect.  In  Pelleas  et  Melisande  he  has  preferred 
to  let  his  music  reflect  the  moods  of  the  characters  in  all  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  indicated  by  the  text.  He  has  achieved  this  with  un¬ 
failing  subtlety  by  the  simplest  means,  sometimes  by  no  more  than 
a  con]ile  of  chords  whose  only  intrinsic  merit  lies  in  the  sureness 
with  which  they  were  selected.  On  every  page  there  are  instances 
of  this.  The  technical  musician  will  have  little  to  say  about  them. 
He  mav  even  dismiss  them  as  not  being  remarkable  in  themselves, 
failing  to  see  that  it  is  their  perfect  appositeness  which  causes 
tliem  to  escape  remark.  If  ever  art  truly  concealed  art,  it  is 
here,  and  the  triumph  of  the  composer  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
whilst  there  are  no  excerpts  available  for  the  concert  room  on 
Wagnerian  lines,  which  in  his  eyes  would  have  indicated  failure 
to  realise  his  ideals,  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  dissociate 
Maeterlinck’s  drama  from  his  music,  so  intimately  are  the  two 
interwoven  in  one  consummate  work  of  art.  The  secret  lies  in 
the  purely  Latin  (piality  of  justesse,  without  which  even  his  won¬ 
derful  simplicity  would  have  an  effect  of  baldness.  Such  economy 
of  means  as  his  is  only  possible  when  combined  with  an  absolute 
precision  in  the  choice  of  them,  and  it  is  in  this  precision,  which 
is  primarily  a  quality  of  taste,  that  he  towers  above  his  contem- 
iwaries.  It  is  said  sometimes  that  Pelleas  et  MHisande  is  a  work 
sans  suite,  a  w’ork  that  will  have  no  successor.  Whether  time  will 
confirm  this  depends  not  on  the  musicians’  future  mastery  of  this, 
or  any  other,  mode  of  dramatic  expression,  but  on  the  prospect 
of  another  musician  arising  with  an  equally  acute  sense  of  the 
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appropriate,  and  equally  irreproachable  musical  taste.  Tt  cannot 
be  too  often  z’epeated  that  the  greatness  of  this  music  does  not  lie 
in  qualities  that  can  be  exemplified  in  the  text-books  of  the  future, 
but  in  an  esoteric  truthfulness  which  depends  neither  upon  the 
technical  means  employed  nor  even  upon  the  nature  of  the  musical 
idiom.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  onl)^  work  ever  presented  on  the  lyrical 
stage  that  is  entirely  free  from  parasitic  elements.  It  therefore 
requires  no  initiation,  but  onl}^  sympathy  and  an  absence  of  pre¬ 
conceived  dogma  on  the  part  of  the  listener. 

The  years  spent  on  work  requiring  so  much  concentration  could 
not  be  otherwise  very  productive,  but  they  were  a  period  of  master¬ 
pieces.  At  its  very  threshold  appear  two  of  them,  the  beautiful 
prelude  to  L'A pres-viidi  d’un  Fanne,  and  the  equally  fine  string 
quartet,  in  which  Debussy  proved  that,  when  it  suited  him,  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  resources  of  the  cyclic  variation-form,  and 
could  impart  a  new  aspect  to  even  the  most  classic  usage.  Then 
followed  at  brief  intervals  the  Proses  Lyriques,  the  Chansons  de 
Bilitis,  and  the  three  Nocturnes  for  orchestra.  The  suite  Pour  le 
Piano  is  dated  a  year  before  the  completion  of  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande,  but,  as  already  hinted,  should  probably  be  placed  further 
back.  Immediately  afterwards  there  appeared  a  succession  of 
])iano  pieces  and  songs  which  include  the  Estarnpes,  the  two  sets 
of  Imaqes,  the  second  set  of  FHes  Galantes,  and  numerous  other 
works.  One  might  perhaps  regard  this  period  as  ending  with  the 
symphonic  sketches  La  Mer,  which  belong  to  1905,  or  ])ossil)ly 
with  the  Images,  for  orchestra,  which  appeared  in  1909,  but  which 
had  been  iu  preparation  for  several  years  previously. 

Of  the  phase  which  followed,  certain  critics  have  said  that  it 
shows  Debussy  to  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  his  own 
devices.  Et  quand  cela  serait?  If  it  were  true,  it  would  still  have 
no  great  significance.  One  might  as  well  accuse  an  author  of 
exhaustion  because  he  continued  to  use  the  same  characteristic 
mode  of  expression  or  the  same  vocabulary,  and  did  not  continue 
to  invent  new  words.  But  it  is  not  even  true,  for  there  is  in  these 
works,  clearly  perceptible,  though  not  prominent,  a  certain  striving 
towards  a  modified  use  of  the  idiom.  Some  new  development  was 
to  be  clearly  foreseen ,  and  it  was  only  the  form  it  would  eventually 
take  that  was  open  to  conjecture.  Unfortunately  the  composer 
was  fated  not  to  reach  the  end  of  this  transition,  hut  the  sonata- 
trio  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp,  the  second  of  six  sonatas  he  was 
writing  for  various  instruments,  affords  us  some  clue  to  the  later 
Debussy,  and  makes  his  premature  death  the  greater  loss  to  the 
musical  world.  Meanwhile  the  list  of  his  works  had  been  en¬ 
riched  by  several  for  piano,  notably  the  Preludes  and  Etudes, 
some  sets  of  songs,  including  settings  of  Francois  Villon  and 
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Stepliane  Mallarme,  and  three  ballets — Jeux,  La  Boite  d  Joujoux, 
and  Khomma.  Several  operas  were  reported  to  be  in  preparation, 
but  in  view  of  his  deliberate  methods  of  composition,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  await  the  appearance  of  his  posthumous  w'orks  before 
attributing  to  them  any  special  significance  in  relation  to  his 
attitude  towards  the  lyric  stage. 

Although  not  all  of  Debussy’s  recent  music  can  be  claimed  to 
sustain  the  high  quality  of  every  page  w'ritten  during  the  PeJleas 
et  Melisande  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  somew’hat  tepid  criti¬ 
cism  to  which  it  has  given  rise  is  due  less  to  the  perception  of 
shortcomings  than  to  a  reaction  against  earlier  enthusiasms,  which 
had  become  legendary.  The  successive  phases  through  which 
Debussy’s  fame  has  passed  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  interesting  as 
those  of  his  own  development.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
intimacy  of  a  small  but  apj^reciativc  circle,  it  was  to  provoke  at 
first  the  wildest  op[)osition,  in  wdiich  the  “vested  interests”  of  music 
played,  as  always,  a  prominent  part.  It  took  some  years  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  claim  to  be  heard  at  all.  But  w'hat  followed  was  far  more 
dangerous.  The  very  aloofness  of  his  personality  and  his  methods 
marked  him  down  to  become  the  prey  of  a  section  of  society  which 
has  been  satirised  for  all  time  by  Moliere — a  section  which,  under¬ 
standing  little  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  specialises  in  pro¬ 
fessing  to  understand  that  which  inferior  people  do  not.  In  short, 
Debussy  became  a  “  cult,”  and  his  genuine  admirers,  after  de¬ 
fending  him  from  his  detraetors,  had  to  execute  a  rolte-face  in 
order  to  defend  him  from  his  doubtful  friends.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  harmful  to  an  artist,  so  eminently  sane  and 
natural,  than  to  have  his  innate  fastidiousness  distorted  into  a 
purely  fictitious  preciosity.  Even  the  adulation  he  received  at  this 
period  tended  to  belittle  him,  and  it  still  stands  in  the  wmy  of  a 
just  appreciation  of  his  wwk  by  tinging  the  view's  both  of  his 
admirers  and  of  his  severer  critics.  It  is  this,  rather  than  any 
difficulty  in  appraising  his  significance,  that  makes  the  moment 
premature  for  a  reasoned  discussion  of  the  problems  he  raised 
or  of  those  he  solved  ;  of  the  new'  paths  he  discovered,  or  of  the 
old  ones  he  freed  from  the  tangle  of  w’eeds  which  obstructed  them  ; 
of  the  heresies  he  attacked,  or  the  principles  he  vindicated.  One 
is  constantly  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  clearing  away  some 
parasitic  feature  of  the  Debussy  legend  as  he  eliminated  parasitic 
elements  from  his  greatest  w'ork.  A  considered  appreciation  w'ould 
need  to  be  prefaced  by  a  ruthless  destruction  of  the  legend,  and 
that  in  turn  might  give  rise  to  misconception,  so  that  for  the 
present  it  is  more  expedient  to  point  to  his  masterpieces. 

Edwin  Ev.\ns. 
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Our  New  Home  Defence  Army.  j 

When  the  idea  was  mooted  in  the  first  year  of  war  of  raising  a 
Volunteer  Force  for  Home  Defence,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Army  Council,  as  then  constituted,  looked  upon  it  with  dis¬ 
favour  ;  they  were  afraid  that  such  a  movement  was  likely  to 
act  prejudicially  to  the  Army.  They  gave  as  a  strong  reason  tliat 
men  who  were  eligible  for  active  service  would  satisfy  their 
patriotic  impulses  by  joining  the  Volunteers.  The  persistence  of 
the  organisers,  however,  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  the 
N'olunteer  Training  Corps  received  a  grudging  permission  to  drill 
themselves,  unifoi'm  themselves,  and  arm  themselves  at  their  own 
expense.  At  the  same  time  they  were  told  that  they  must  not 
call  their  officers  by  the  ranks  used  in  the  Army,  their  ])rivates 
must  not  salute  officers,  and  their  uniform  must  not  resemble  that 
of  the  British  Army. 

Nevertheless,  the  force  came  into  being  through  the  efforts  of 
a  small  band  of  patriotic  citizens  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Lord 
Desborough,  Mr.  Percy  Harris,  M.P.,  the  Public  Trustee,  with 
General  Sir  O’Moore  Creagh,  V.C.,  as  its  military  adviser.  With 
the  organisation  of  the  Central  Association  of  Volunteer  Training 
Corps  the  movement  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  as  time  proceeded 
it  became  apparent  to  the  Army  Councd  that  their  fears  were  un¬ 
founded  and  the  “  V.T.C.”  became  in  fact  one  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cacious  recruiting  agencies  in  the  country. 

Chiefly  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  one  became  aware  of  a  new 
force  in  our  midst — an  unrecognised  body  of  men  whose  only 
claim  to  unity  seemed  to  be  the  fact  of  their  identity,  that  is  to 
say,  small  and  scattered  bodies  of  men  not  connected  territorially 
with  each  other,  such  as  “  Optimists,”  “  Athletes,”  ”  Old  Boys” 

(of  a  verity  !)  and  so  on,  wdio  w'cre  being  trained  in  the  elementary 
details  of  military  knowledge  and  discipline.  The  great  wwk 
accomplished  by  the  Central  Association  w’as  the  organisation  of 
these  corps,  forming  them  into  companies  and  battalions  and 
finally  into  territorial  regiments  under  the  Lord-Tjieutcnants  and 
other  leading  men  in  the  various  counties. 

Slowdy  but  surely  the  movement  spread;  after  the  period  of 
ridicule  by  the  man  in  the  street,  one  began  to  take  these  Volun¬ 
teers  seriously — they  began  talcing  themselves  more  seriously— 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time  Volunteer  detachments  were  sprouting 
up  ill  every  village  in  the  kingdom.  The  military  authorities 
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ijaw  the  enormous  strides  which  this  voluntary  organisation  was 
making,  they  shook  off  their  lethargy  and  began  to  take  a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  scheme  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  semi-official 
recognition  so  long  as  a  resix)nsible  officer  approved  by.  the 
War  Office  was  its  military  adviser.  The  authorities  were 
determined  not  to  buy  a  “  pig  in  a  poke  ” ;  anything 
more  than  semi-official  recognition  would  perhaps  be  going  too 
far,  and  would  have  been  greediness  on  the  part  of  the  Volunteers 
themselves  to  demand  it,  so  they  agreed  to  be  semi-officially 
recognised  for  the  good  of  the  country.  So  far  so  good.  Those 
interested  in  the  Volunteers  felt  that  more  would  follow'  without 
a  doubt ;  they  had  already  “made  good,’’  and  they  were  quite 
determined  to  make  good  better.  The  first  uniforui  approved 
was  a  brassard  or  armlet,  apparently  made  of  a  section  of  red 
flannel  petticoat,  bearing  the  letters  “  Cf.E.’’  This  was  followed 
after  long  delay  by  permission  to  buy  a  grey  uniform,  which  was 
liker  to  tHat  of  the  enemy  than  anything  else,  and  this  was  very 
widely  adopted. 

I  do  not  quite  know  why,  but  it  seemed  that  with  the  issue  of 
this  armlet  and  its  public  appearance  another  period  of  laughter 
and  amusement  by  the  “  lookers-on”  set  in.  Humorous  artists 
found  much  in  these  new  Volunteers  to  stimulate  their  ideas,  and 
comic  journals  of  every  description  found  in  them  a  subject  for 
merriment.  Perhaps  you  recall  the  affectionate  epithets  hurled 
at  these  men?  They  w'ere  the  “Old  IMethuselahs,’’  “Grand¬ 
father's  Eegiment,’’  and  others  suggested  that  they  were  the 
‘‘Gorgeous  ’Eecks.’’  But  riclicule  in  this  particular  case  had  a 
hard  and  an  uneven  road  to  pursue.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
Volunteer  Force  had  a  very  useful  purpose  to  fidfil,  and  no  amount 
of  banter  w'as  going  to  cause  its  break-up.  Indeed,  so  much 
use  were  they  that  on  the  issue  of  its  first  report  a  copy  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  King,  who,  in  acknowledgment  to  Lord  Desboroiigh 
(the  President  of  the  V.T.C.)  expressed  his  delight  on  reading 
‘‘your  satisfactory  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Volunteer  Train¬ 
ing  scheme,’’  and  his  Majesty  indicated  his  “  approval  of  the 
very  useful  assistance  this  new  corps  would  be  in  helping”  in 
the  work  of  guarding  bridges  and  lines  of  communication,  etc. 

Volunteers,  of  course,  are  no  new'  idea  in  our  system  of  national 
defence.  In  past  generations,  whenever  the  germ  of  unrest  made 
itself  apparent,  a  volunteer  force  would  spring  into  existence. 
Such  a  force  came  into  being  in  this  country  as  far  hack  as  1859, 
and  from  then  onwards  organised  and  efficient  Volunteers  be¬ 
came  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Army.  Indeed,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  our  present  Territorial  Force — w'hich  has  covered 
itself  with  undying  fame  and  glory — is  only  the  old  Volunteer 
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Force  of  earlier  days  mobilised  in  a  bigger  spirit  of  utility  and 
efficiency.  A  relic  of  Haldaneism,  if  you  will,  but  an  effective 
relic,  all  the  same.  None  the  less,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  modern  Volunteers  will  become  worthy  representatives  and 
descendants  of  their  ancient  forbears. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  objects  which  the  Central  Association 
sought  to  attain  in  creating  the  Volunteer  idea.  First,  it  was  to 
assist  recruiting  for  the  Eegular  and  Territorial  Army ;  secondly, 
to  encourage  men  not  of  age  for  service  in  the  Army  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  Volunteer  Corps  in  order  to  learn  the  elements  of 
military  drill  and  rifle  shooting  in  their  spare  time ;  thirdly,  to 
organise  the  various  Volunteer  Corps  through  the  country  into 
battalions  and  regiments,  to  secure  their  military  efficiency  and 
to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  War  Office. 

That  this  new  force  was  not  to  be  a  “  shirker’s  paradise  ”  was 
made  perfectly  clear  by  the  War  Office,  who  stipulated  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  recognition  that  men  of  military  age  who  joined 
a  Volunteer  unit  woidd  have  to  sign  an  undertaking  to  serve  in  the 
Army  if  specially  called  upon  to  do  so.  This  undertaking  was 
not  a  mere  formality,  and  a  man  signing  it  was  expected  to  fulfil 
his  obligation.  So  strongly  did  the  Association  feel  on  this  point 
that  it  was  intimated  to  each  Volunteer  that  if  he  was  unable  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  when  called  upon  he  woidd  be  asked  to 
leave  the  corps. 

In  order  that  the  reader-  may  clearly  understand  the  frosition, 

1  ought  to  state  parenthetically  that  these  conditions  wei'e  in 
vogue  before  the  period  when  the  Government  stepped  in  and 
officially  “  adopted  ”  the  new  Volunteers.  The  changed  con¬ 
ditions  are  referred  to  later  on,  and  as  occasion  requires,  in  this 
essay,  to  differentiate  further  between  the  old  and  the  new  unlei 
of  things. 

In  the  pre-recognised  days  no  Volunteer  could  be  attested,  but  it 
was  incumbent  upon  all  w  ho  joined  the  force  to  maintain  the  same 
spirit  of  military  discipline  as  prevails  in  the  Eegular  Forces  of 
the  Crown. 

The  problem  of  training  these  Volunteers  was  one  which  soon 
solved  itself.  Clearly,  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  use  with  regular- 
troops  they  would  have  to  be  taught  something  more  than  to 
march  in  column  of  route  down  the  public  highway  on  a  Saturday 
or  Sunday  afternoon.  Wherefore  it  was  quickly  decided  that 
their  training  should  be  on  similar  lines — but,  of  course,  in  a  more 
elementary  degree — to  that  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Eegular  Forces, 
the  great  point  being,  however,  that  each  man  must  make  him¬ 
self  efficient  in  drill  and  rifle  shooting.  Though  the  training  of 
the  Volunteers  was  elementary,  it  was  none  the  less  efficacious  in 
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the  work  for  which  they  were  preparing  themselves.  Their  in¬ 
struction  covered  the  intricacies  of  platoon  and  company  drill, 
machine-gunnery,  bayonet-fighting,  map-reading,  field-sketching, 
guard  and  sentry  duties,  the  art  of  signalling,  and — perhaps  most 
important  of  all — bombing,  musketry,  and  trench-digging. 

Instructors  were  found  chiefly  from  “  time-expired  ”  soldiers 
of  the  Regular  Army,  who  rarely  had  difficulty  with  recruits.  It 
is,  how'ever,  related  of  one  wizened  wamor,  who  unconsciously 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  mirth  on  parade  whilst  instructing  a 
squad  of  awkward  recruits.  Every  word  of  command  was  “  mis¬ 
understood  ”  that  evening.  No  movement  was  correctly  car¬ 
ried  out.  In  desperation,  he  turned  to  the  men  and  burst  forth 
thus:  “  Look  ’ere,  you  fellers!  I’m  ’ere  to  learn  yer,  yore  ’ere 
to  be  learnt ;  and  you.  No.  4  (No.  4  being  a  burly  dockside  labourer), 
if  yore  looking  for  trouble,  look  at  me.” 

Generally  speaking,  how'ever,  the  Volunteer  proves  an  apt 
pupil.  He  grasps  his  duties  quickly,  and  is  ready  to  undergo  any 
amount  of  hardship  in  order  to  make  himself  efficient.  How 
essential  it  is  for  him  thoroughly  to  master  his  work  may  be 
judged  w’hen  I  indicate  the  duties  which  Volunteers  might  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  perform  : — 

(а)  Assisting  in  repelling  an  invasion. 

(б)  Garrison  duties  in  towm  and  villages. 

(c)  Guarding  railways  and  other  vulnerable  points. 

id)  Supervising  removal  of  the  civil  population,  keeping  order 
and  allaying  panic  in  case  of  emergency. 

(e)  Guarding  communications,  etc. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  practical  work  has  already  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Volunteers,  especially  on  the  coast,  where  they 
have  been  constantly  employed  in  patrol  and  guard  duties  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  They  have  also  constructed  a  very  large 
part  of  the  network  of  trenches  round  London,  working  there 
chiefly  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  sometimes  over  10,000 
men  have  turned  out.  They  have  also  taken  up  posts  throughout 
the  country  on  lines  of  communication  ;  provided  guards  for  many 
vulnerable  points,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  most  useful  and 
practical  work  at  the  Ordnance  Stores,  which  at  one  time  were  in 
sore  need  of  help. 

It  was  generally  accepted  that  such  a  force  could  not  remain 
outside  the  pale  of  recognised  military  bodies,  particularly  when 
the  Government  realised  the  danger  of  the  oft-recurring  crises 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  men  to  the  fighting 
forces.  More  men  are  needed  for  our  armies  in  the  field.  We 
know  they  are  most  urgently  required,  and  the  immediate  problem 
of  filling  up  the  ranks  and  of  maintaining  adequately  trained 
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reserves  is  constantly  exercising  the  greatest  concern  of  tlie  autho¬ 
rities.  Where  are  these  to  come  from?  Apart  from  the  question 
of  releasing  men  from  civilian  occupations,  there  is  a  vast  bodv 
of  troops  in  this  country  who,  being  maintained  for  home  defence 
purj^Kises,  might  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  other  and 
perhaps  sterner  work  overseas.  The  fulfilment  of  our  militaiv 
requirements  is  an  imperative  national  necessity,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  to-day  dictates  that  the  fullest  use  and  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  all  available  man-power. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  whole  ^"ohlnteer 
Force  should  automatically  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Army  Coun¬ 
cil.  This  took  place  at  the  time  when  Lord  ]>erby  sjxuisored 
the  Volunteer  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  welcomed 
everywhere  and  which  speedily  became  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Following  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Army  Council  decided  to 
classify  the  members  of  the  Force  by  sections,  according  to  their 
age  and  physical  fitness  and  their  willingness  to  undertake  cer¬ 
tain  additional  obligations.  Three  such  sections,  known  as  A, 
B,  and  C,  have  been  formed.  The  same  obligations  are  under¬ 
taken  by  the  members  of  all  three  sections,  but  while  Section  A 
is  restricted  to  men  over  military  age.  Section  B  is  confined  to 
men  of  military  age,  who  are  exempt  from  service  for  the  present 
as  munition  workers,  agriculturists,  miners,  etc.,  or  for  other 
causes.  I'hey  are  liable  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Volunteer  Force 
and  sent  abroad  almost  at  any  moment ;  and  Section  ( ■  to  men  who 
are  under  military  age  and  are,  therefore,  not  due  to  come  \q>  for 
military  service. 

The  Force  is  being  administered  by  the  Territorial  Force 
Association  in  each  county,  to  uhich  a  capitation  grant  of  P2 
[X'r  man  (in  a  Section  as  shown  above)  is  paid  as  soon  as  he 
is  declared  efficient.  This  T2  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  uniform,  etc., 
and  any  small  surplus  goes  towards  the  cost  of  administration. 
Rifles  are  now  provided  up  to  the  establishment  strength  of 
each  unit,  which  is  975  in  an  infantry  battalion,  and  each  man 
is  entitled  to  a  set  of  equipment.  There  is  a  further  Section  of 
the  Force  which  should  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  D.  The  D 
class  were  those  who  had  taken  no  obligation  at  all  and  could 
leave  the  Force  on  giving  fourteen  days’  notice.  Here  a  man 
can  be  a  Volunteer,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  grant,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  uniformed  ;  he  can,  however,  be  given  a  rifle  and 
equipment. 

In  order  to  help  in  the  scheme  of  training,  the  Army  Council 
have  provided  a  permanent  staff  of  regular  soldiers,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  Volunteer  battalion  throughout  the  country  now 
has  a  battalion  adjutant  (from  the  Regular  or  Territorial  Force), 
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a  regimental  sergeant-major,  a  colour-sergeant  instructor  of 
musketry,  and  a  regimental  quartermaster-sergeant.  This  ensures 
that  the  battalion  is  run  on  proper  and  real  military  lines,  and 
that  the  training  is  supervised  and  helped  along  v^ith  the  aid  of 
experienced  officers  and  men. 

Just  let  us  thoroughly  realise  what  this  ‘  ‘  taking  over  ’  ’  of  the 
Volunteers  really  means.  Unostentatiously  the  Government  of  the 
country  have  created  for  themselves — by  the  work  and  devotion 
of  others — an  entirely  new  force  of  reserve  power  behind  the  lines 
of  the  Eegular  and  Eeserve  troops,  and  the  men  categoried  for 
certaui  purposes;  in  their  rear  stands  an  organisation  of  stalwart, 
trained  and  disciplined  men  ready  and  efficient  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  our  Higher  Command.  So  that  to-day  the  Volunteer 
Force  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown, 
and  it  has  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  defending  our 
hearths  and  homes  from  invasion  should  it  ever  come.  Without 
any  fuss  or  furore  the  whole  Volunteer  organisation  has  now  be¬ 
come  of  great  utility  to  the  country,  a  force  which  no  amount  of 
recruiting  could  have  achieved  so  quickly.  As  befits  this  new 
force,  they  are  looked  upon  in  official  quarters  as  the  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  old  Territorials,  and  are  administered  through  a 
special  department  at  the  War  Office.  Furthermore,  the  Volun¬ 
teers  come  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Home  Forces,  Field-Marshal  Lord  French,  and  every 
man  becomes  amenable  to  the  Volunteer  Act  of  1863.  A  short 
while  back.  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough  was  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  Territorial  and  Volunteer  Forces,  and  this  appoint¬ 
ment  must  be  regarded  as  a  further  step  in  the  scheme  for  the 
development  of  the  Volunteer  Force  as  the  future  force  for  home 
defence. 

Entry  into  Section  A,  B,  or  C  is  voluntary,  but  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  join  his  appropriate  section  a  man  must  first  enrol  in 
a  Volunteer  Corps  in  the  ordinary  wmy,  and  then,  provided  that 
his  medical  condition  is  up  to  the  requisite  standard,  and  that 
he  can  be  spared  from  his  civil  duties  in  the  event  of  invasion 
without  detriment  to  the  due  execution  of  more  urgent  work  of 
national  importance,  he  is  free  to  sign  the  agreement  to  join  Sec¬ 
tion  A,  B,  or  C,  according  as  he  is  over,  of,  or  under  military  age. 

The  medical  standard  which  has  been  fixed  as  the  lowest  for 
membership  of  Sections  A,  B,  or  C  is  that  known  as  Cl,  i.e.,  the 
Volunteer  must  be  free  from  serious  organic  disease  and  able  to 
stand  service  conditions  in  garrison  at  home,  to  march  at  least 
five  miles,  to  see  to  shoot  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  and  to  hear  well. 
On  joining  a  Section  the  Volunteer  undertakes  to  perform  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  programme  of  training  and  to  continue  serving  in 
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the  Force  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  training  programme, 
which  is  the  same  for  members  of  all  three  Sections,  is  as  follows ; 
On  first  joining  Section  A,  B,  or  C,  the  Volunteer  must,  unless 
he  possesses  certain  special  qualifications — as,  for  example,  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  badge  of  the  Central  Association  of  Volunteer  Eegiments— 
attend  14  drills  of  one  hour  each  a  month  until  he  is  passed  as 
efficient  by  an  officer  authorised  to  supervise  tests.  If,  however, 
he  possesses  one  or  other  of  the  recognised  qualifications  he  is 
regarded  as  efficient  immediately  on  joining  the  Section. 

After  being  passed  as  efficient  a  Volunteer  is  only  required  to 
attend  ten  drills  of  one  hour  each  a  month.  In  his  second  and 
each  subsequent  year’s  service  he  must  also  fire  the  classification 
musketry  course  of  15  rounds,  wffiich  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  recruit’s  musketry  course.  The  ammunition  required  by 
recruits  and  efficient  Volunteers  for  firing  these  courses  is  sup¬ 
plied  free. 

The  drills  that  a  Volunteer  is  required  to  perform,  both  as  a 
recruit  and  after  he  has  been  passed  as  efficient,  may  vary  in 
character.  Thus,  for  the  present  they  include  physical  and  bayonet 
training,  bombing,  route  marching,  drill  (including  extended  order 
drill),  musketry,  etc.  Every  effort  is  made  to  arrange  drills  so 
as  to  fit  in  with  the  Volunteer’s  civil  occupation  and  his  private 
circumstances.  Moreover,  certain  special  arrangements  designed 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  programme  have  been  sanc¬ 
tioned.  For  example,  a  Volunteer  is  allowed  to  count  as  many 
as  three  drills  in  one  day  or  five  drills  in  two  consecutive  days 
towards  the  minimum  number  which  he  has  to  attend  in  a  month. 
Again,  it  may  happen  that  an  efficient  Volunteer  finds  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  month  that  he  is  able  to  attend  more  than  the  ten  drills 
which  are  required  of  him,  while  he  anticipates  difficulty  in  attend¬ 
ing  all  his  drills  in  the  following  month.  In  such  a  case  he  may 
count  any  extra  drills  he  performs  in  one  month,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  five,  towards  the  ten  drills  he  has  to  perform  in  the  following 
month.  Again,  if,  after  being  passed  as  efficient,  a  Volunteer 
performs  any  temporary  service,  such  as  guard  duty,  digging,  or 
other  approved  forms  of  such  service,  he  is  allowed  to  count  a 
certain  proportion  of  these  periods  of  temporary  service  towards 
the  ten  drills  which  he  has  to  perform  in  the  month. 

As  the  value  of  the  Volunteer  Force  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  Sections  A,  B,  and  C,  more  particularly 
Section  A,  it  has  been  arranged  that  certain  special  advantages 
should  depend  upon  enrolment  in  these  Sections.  In  the  first 
place,  officers  belonging  to  these  Sections  are  entitled  to  an  outfit 
grant  of  dGlO  on  being  registered  as  efficient,  and  after  passing 
certain  additional  tests.  As  regards  non-commissioned  officers 
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and  men,  subject  to  certain  provisos  designed  to  meet  the  case  of 
any  Volunteers  in  Sections  B  and  C  who  will  be  due  to  come  up 
for  Army  service  within  a  short  time  after  being  registered  as 
efficient,  an  efficient  Volunteer  is,  unless  he  is  already  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  serviceable  suit  of  Volunteer  clothing,  provided  with  such 
a  suit,  consisting  of  jacket,  trousers,  cap  and  puttees.  If  a  Volun¬ 
teer  is  in  possession  of  a  serviceable  suit,  provided  at  his  own 
personal  expense,  a  refund  of  the  cost  up  to  a  maximum  of 
fora  suit,  calculated  to  last  at  least  a  year  during  disembodiment, 
may  be  made  to  him  on  condition  that  the  suit  then  becomes 
public  property.  Arms  and  accoutrements  are  also  supplied  free 
of  expense  from  Army  stores,  so  far  as  the  demand  of  the  full¬ 
time  troops  permits.  Further,  certain  free  issues  of  ammunition 
are  made  both  for  the  obligatory  musketry  courses  and  for  volun¬ 
tary  practices  in  addition,  and  other  instructional  stores,  includ¬ 
ing  those  necessary  for  training  the  Volunteer  in  musketry, 
bayonet-fighting,  bombing,  entrenching,  etc.,  are  also  supplied  at 
the  public  expense. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  travel  by  rail  to  attend  drills,  train¬ 
ing,  or  courses  of  instruction,  he  travels  free  of  cost  to 
himself. 

Selected  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  also  invited 
to  attend  Command  schools  of  instruction  for  special  courses  of 
training,  and  in  addition  to  receiving  free  railway  facilities  to 
and  from  the  course  they  are  provided  with  food  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  while  at  the  course  free  of  charge.  Moreover,  if  it  should 
happen  that  they  are  put  to  any  other  small  out-of-pocket  ex¬ 
penses,  such  expenses  may  be  defrayed  out  of  public  funds.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  the  aim  of  the  authorities  is  to  secure  that  the 
necessary  expenses  of  training  of  the  Volunteers  in  these  Sections 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  so  that  the  individual  Volun¬ 
teer,  though  he  is  not  paid  for  doing  his  training,  will  not  be  out 
of  pocket  as  the  result.  In  the  event  of  members  of  Volunteer 
Corps  being  called  out  for  actual  military  service,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  financial  benefits  as  officers  and  soldiers  of 
corresponding  ranks  in  the  Territorial  Force  as  regards  pay  and 
allowances  to  wives  and  dependants,  and  pensions,  gratuities, 
etc.,  in  respect  of  death,  injury,  or  sickness  arising  out  of  military 
employment  whilst  so  called  out. 

When  the  Volunteers  became  finally  merged  into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown,  Lord  French  devoted  many  of  his  Sundays 
to  the  w'ork  of  inspecting  many  of  the  excellent  regiments  which, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  constitute  such  a  striking  proof  of 
tbe  patriotism  of  our  race. 

Now,  Sunday  is  the  Volunteer’s  day.  It  is  a  day  on  which  he 
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dons  his  uniform,  puts  on  his  stoutest  boots,  and  goes  forth 
laboriously  to  dig  trenches,  to  trudge  long  miles  in  obedience  to 
a  command  for  a  route  march,  or,  to  perfect  himself  in  musketrj 
by  spending  many  hours  on  an  open  range.  Thousands  of  men  I 
do  this  sort  of  thing  cheerfully  Sunday  after  Sunday  with  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  to  themselves  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
fitness — so  much  any  one  of  them  will  inform  you — and  also  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  country. 

I  was  present  on  a  certain  Sunday  when  some  12,000  of  these 
public-spirited  men  paraded  for  inspection  and  underwent  a 
drenching  in  order  that  the  Cornmander-in-Chief  of  the  Home 
Forces  might  be  afforded  further  evidence  of  the  really  excellent 
material  the  country  can  still  provide  fo.r  the  purpose  of  home 
defence.  Lord  French  commented  upon  the  deteimination  of 
the  Volunteers  to  do  their  very  utmost,  for  on  two  pouring  wet  i 
days  I  have  seen  very  large  numbers  of  Volunteers  who  had  been 
standing  for  as  much  as  one  or  two  hours  in  drenching  rain  wait-  j 
ing  for  my  arrival  to  inspect  them. ’ ’  ; 

No  one  could  help  being  impressed  by  the  stalwart  appearance  | 
of  those  who  were  on  parade,  and  by  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  performed  their  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  the  ranks  were  ! 
great  numbers  of  men  of  admirable  physique,  drawm  from  all 
classes  of  the  population  and  amongst  wdiom  there  was  evidently 
a  vast  amount  of  superior  and  cultured  intelligence,  clearly  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  innate  military  strength  of  this  country.  And  this  ’ 
brings  me  to  an  important  point. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  these  Volunteers?  As  I  write  the 
House  of  Commons  is  discussing  the  new  Man-Power  Bill,  and, 
with  the  raising  of  the  age-limit,  the  Volunteer  Force  will  be 
robbed  of  a  very  large  portion  of  its  present  members,  and  their  . 
places  w^ould  have  to  be  filled  if  the  Home  Defence  Army  is  to  . 
be  made  truly  effective.  The  most  obvious  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty — short  of  disbanding  the  Force — would  be  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  by  drafting  the  older  men,  unfit  for  work  overseas,  to  the 
existing  Volunteer  units,  which  would  then  constitute  the  nucleus 
of  a  real  Home  Defence  Army. 

Volunteers  will  shortly  be  seen  shouldering  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  home  defence  work ;  alreadv  they  are  more  extensively 
used  than  many  people  think,  and  further  progress  means  in¬ 
creased  sacrifice.  The  Army  Council  is,  T  believe,  devoting  its 
attention  to  formulating  some  practicable  sclieme  for  the  utilisation 
of  every  Volunteer  in  the  country  on  some  definite  wmrk  of  military 
character.  In  the  meantime,  the  question  of  training  is  one  that 
is  occupying  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  the  increasing  reliance  which  will  be  placed  upon 
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them  makes  it  specially  important  to  do  everything  possible  to 
increase  their  efficiency. 

A  significant  step  in  this  direction  was  announced  recently  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  is  prepared  to  entertain 
applications  from  local  authorities  for  sanction  under  the  Local 
Authorities  (Expenses)  Act,  1887,  to  the  payment  of  reasonable 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  Volunteers  for  the  provision 
of  drill  grounds,  halls,  rifle  ranges,  etc.  This  move  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  to  he  commended.  The  man  who  cannot 
give  his  services  for  home  defence  ought  not  to  object  to  an 
extra  impost  on  the  rates  if  necessary,  for  it  is  obviously  unfair 
to  expect  one’s  neighbours  both  to  do  the  work  and  pay  the 
bill.  Moreover,  since  the  Tribunals  have  been  sending  men  to 
the  Volunteers  under  compulsion,  running  expenses  have  gone 
I  up  with  a  bound,  and  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  leave  these 
patriotic  organisations  to  bear  the  cost  of  training  their  uninvited 
and  mostly  temporary  recruits. 

Among  the  duties  which  would  fall  to  the  Volunteers  in  an 
emergency  would  be  the  protection  of  lines  of  communication, 
and  as  part  of  their  training  they  receive  instruction  in  the  system 
of  patrolling  railways.  The  strength  of  the  Home  Defence  forces, 
whatever  the  demands  from  our  several  fighting  fronts,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  the  margin  of  safety.  It  was  said  recently 
at  a  Volunteer  inspection  that  “  the  Germans  know'  everything 
that  goes  on  here,  and  if  w'e  were  to  send  out  all  the  trained  men, 
no  doubt  they  w'ould  try  to  land  a  force  here.  But  if  they  knew' 
we  had  a  body  of  men  like  you  w'ho  are  determined  to  make 
yourselves  efficient,  they  would  think  twice  before  doing  it.”  It 
seems  possible  that  the  military  authorities  may  find  it  feasible  to 
sandwich  the  Volunteers  into  the  Home  Eorces  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  release  an  appreciable  number  of  fully-trained  men  for 
duty  abroad.  The  peril  of  invasion  must  not  he  overrated, 
but  we  must  he  prepared  for  an  attempted  raid  as 
the  last  desperate  stroke  of  the  Germans.  Germany  has 
the  necessary  shipping  for  so  hazardous  an  exploit,  and 
they  can  scrape  together  the  men.  Some  time  ago  through 
neutral  sources  there  came  circumstantial  stories  of  marine  fusi¬ 
liers  going  through  landing  and  embarkation  manoeuvres.  The 
invasion  idea,  whatever  forms  of  change  it  may  have  gone 
through,  has  never  been  abandoned;  indeed,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  before  Germany  throws  up  the  sponge  they  w'ill 
insist  on  the  mad  enterprise  being  put  to  the  test.  Our  business 
is  calmly  to  weigh  up  the  risks,  take  nothing  for  granted,  and 
prepare  against  all  reasonable  eventualities.  A  well-trained,  well- 
i  organised  and  well-directed  army  of  Volunteers  is  an  assurance 
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that  any  pillagers  or  dynamitards  who  reached  shore  would  have  ! 
a  reception  worthy  of  their  mettle.  If  there  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  : 
from  this  statement  it  is  that  the  Volunteer  Army  must  take  its  ^ 
mission  seriously  and  learn  its  business  properly,  and  that  all  i 
recruits  to  this  Army  must  put  in  enough  drills  to  make  them 
effective. 

A  great  campaign  for  recruits  has  now  begun,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  to  men  desirous  of  joining  that  membership  of 
the  Volunteers  does  not  mean  their  removal  from  the  industry  or 
employment  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  very  essence 
of  it,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  that  it  is  a  spare-time  force, 
and  embodiment  is  specifically  limited  to  the  time  when  invasion 
is  imminent.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  practical  form  of 
economy  in  man-power  that  has  been  devised,  because  a  man 
remains  in  his  civil  occupation  as  a  producer  and  yet  is  available 
to  protect  these  shores  should  invasion  ever  come. 

Volunteers  are  now  the  sole  representatives  of  that  w’onderful 
organisation,  the  British  Volunteers,  which  after  sixty  years’ 
existence  has  become  great  and  historic.  In  the  ’sixties  and  ’seven¬ 
ties  the  Volunteers  also  struggled  against  adversity  of  all  kinds, 
against  want  of  official  recognition  and  every  other  kind  of  draw¬ 
back.  But  their  splendid  leaders  of  those  days  carried  them 
through,  and  in  the  first  struggle  with  the  Egyptians  they  were 
represented  in  the  field.  Afterwards,  in  South  Africa,  they  fur¬ 
nished  very  valuable  contingents.  In  the  present  war  they  have 
become  famous,  and  their  deeds  will  fill  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  military  history.  Whenever  any  sacrifice  is 
demanded  of  the  modern  Volunteer  he  should  remember  that  he 
represents  that  great  organisation,  and  let  him  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  Channel  to  France,  to  India,  Mesopotamia,  to  the  Dardanelles 
— in  fact,  to  all  those  bloodstained  fields  where  they  have  gained 
that  glory. 

This  will  assuredly  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the  successors  of  the 
Territorials,  who  have  so  thoroughly  convinced  the  nation  of  its 
foresight  in  acknowledging  and  recognising  the  Volunteer  effort 
of  earlier  days.  The  new  Volunteers  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
mantle  which  has  fallen  on  their  shoulders  in  this  trying  time 
of  the  Empire’s  history,  as  they  brace  themselves  to  confront 
whatever  responsibilities  may  be  cast  on  them.  And  these 
responsibilities  may  come  sooner  than  is  expected. 

W.  Cecil  Price. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  EEFOEMS  FOE  BEITISH  INDIA. 

I. 


The  urgency  of  seriously  attempting  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Government  of  India  was  recognised  when  in  October  last  a 
mission  headed  by  the  Et.  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Montagu  was  sent  to 
India.  A  two-fold  reason  made  it  inexpedient  to  defer  the  task 
until  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

First,  the  investigation  into  the  Mesopotamia  disaster  of  1916, 
carried  on  by  an  independent  body  of  men,  not  one  of  whom  was 
an  Indian,  and  presided  over  by  an  ex-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  was  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  existing  exigencies.  Speaking  on  July  11th,  1917, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Montagu  characterised  that 
system  as  “  too  wooden,  too  iron,  too  inelastic,  too  antediluvian 
to  be  of  any  use  for  the  modern  purposes.”  A  day  later  the 
Et.  Hon.  Lord  Islington  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
not  only  had  ‘  ‘  the  military  system  in  India  .  .  .  broken  down 
through  over-centralisation  ...”  but  ”  the  same  may  be  said 
with  equal  urgency  and  equal  reason  of  the  civil  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment.”  His  Lordship  was  at  the  time  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  India,  while  Mr.  Montagu  spoke  merely  as 
a  private  Member. 

Second,  this  war  of  liberation,  avowedly  waged  by  Britain  and 
her  Allies  to  crush  the  German  ambition  to  dominate  the  world, 
has  shown  that  the  Indian  political  movement  is  not  anti-British 
as  it  was  suspected  of  being  in  pre-war  days,  and  it  has  greatly 
intensified  Indian  aspirations  for  self-government  within  the 
Empire.  During  the  initial  stages  of  the  struggle  Mr.  Charles 
Roberts,  M.P.,  speaking  as  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  declared,  on  November  26th,  1914,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  ”  it  was  clear  that  India  claimed  to  be  not  a 
mere  dependent,  but  a  partner  in  the  Empire,  and  her  partnership 
with  us  in  spirit  and  on  the  battlefields  could  not  but  alter  the 
angle  from  which  we  shall  henceforward  look  at  the  problems  of 
the  Government  of  India.” 

Subsequent  events,  however,  compelled  Indians  to  ask  if  the 
formulas  of  national  self-expression  that  the  British  and  Allied 
statesmen  were  reiterating  applied  only  to  States  in  Europe,  or 
if  they  were  for  India  as  well.  A  cry  rose  from  every  comer  of 
the  country  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  British  intentions 
towards  India.  His  Majesty’s  Government  showed  great  wisdom 
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in  authorising  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  state,  on  August 
20th,  1917,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  are  in  complete  accord,  is  that  of  the  increasing  association  of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  self-governing  institutions,  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of 
responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  have  decided  that  substantial  steps  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible  ...” 

The  manner  in  which  this  pronouncement  was  made  was  quite 
as  significant  as  the  words  in  which  it  was  couched.  Instead  of 
issuing  a  Royal  Proclamation,  as  theretofore  had  been  the  custom, 
the  Minister  responsible  to  the  British  nation  for  the  governance 
of  India  made  the  statement  in  Parliament.  What  better  augury 
for  the  development  of  responsible  government  in  India  could 
there  have  been? 

How  different  was  the  language  employed  by  the  last  but  one 
predecessor  of  Mr.  Montagu  only  five  years  earlier !  The  Earl 
of  Crewe,  dismayed  at  the  interpretation  that  Indians  were  put¬ 
ting  on  a  paragraph  in  an  important  despatch  sent  in  1911  by 
Lord  Hardinge’s  Government  had  declared  ; — 

“  There  is  a  certain  section  in  India  which  looks  forward  to  a  measure  of 
self-government  approaching  that  w’hich  has  been  granted  in  the  Dominious. 
I  see  no  future  for  India  on  these  terms.” 

Four  years  earlier  Mr.  John  (now  Viscount)  Morley — the  great 
Radical  statesman — had  used  equally  plain  language  when  he 
said 

“If  I  were  attempting  to  set  up  a  Parliamentary  system  in  India,  or  if  it 
could  be  said  that  this  chapter  of  reforms  led  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Parliamentary  system  in  India,  I,  for  one,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  my  existence  either  officially  or  corporeally  were  to 
be  prolonged  twenty  times  longer  than  either  of  them  is  likely  to  be. 
Parliamentary  system  in  India  is  not  at  all  the  goal  to  which  I  would  for 
one  moment  aspire.” 

Neither  of  these  men  could  have  foreseen  that  a  war  of  libera¬ 
tion  would  begin  in  1914  in  which  Indians  would  insist  upon 
taking  a  leading  part  without  stipulating  a  quid  pro  quo ,  and  that 
it  would  make  it  impossible  to  have  one  code  of  political  ethics 
for  Europe  and  even  for  the  African  and  Asiatic  possessions  of 
enemy  Powers,  and  another  for  India. 

Mr.  Montagu’s  mission  will  soon  return  from  India  after  dis¬ 
cussing  with  officials  and  Indian  leaders  matters  pertaining  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  is,  therefore,  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  British  first  to  survey  the  system  of  Indian 
governance  to  determine  how  far  it  falls  below  modern  standards : 
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and,  second,  to  examine  the  proposals  that  Indians  who  can  speak 
with  authority  have  made  for  its  modernisation. 

II. 

At  present  the  Government  of  India  is  responsible  to  Parliament 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  But  he  is  the  only 
occupant  of  the  Front  Bench  whose  salary  is  not  placed  on  the 
British  estimates,  and  who  does  not  go  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  estimates  in  order  that  that  House  may  express  its  opinion. 
The  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  that  used  to  take  place  annually 
in  pre-war  days  in  that  House  “  was  a  purely  academic  discussion 
which  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  events  in  India,  conducted 
after  the  events  that  were  discussed  had  taken  place  ’  ’ — to  quote 
Mr.  Montagu. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons  why  Parliament  is  unable  to 
supervise  the  Indian  administration  to  the  extent  it  should.  Time 
presses.  Questions  of  importance  are  many.  Domestic  issues, 
even  though  of  comparatively  small  value,  claim  primary  attention. 
Few  Honourable  Members  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  India. 
Not  many  of  them  have  acquired  a  thorough  grasp  of  her 
problems.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is  strange  that  India  receives 
even  the  small  amount  of  attention  that  she  actually  does  from 
Parliament,  and  that  more  and  greater  blunders  are  not  com¬ 
mitted  by  members  of  both  Houses  when  Indian  questions  are 
being  discussed. 

The  Britons  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
the  Indian  Administration  are,  moreover,  politicians  who  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  place  Indian  interests  above  those  of  the  people  who 
have  put  them  in  power,  and  who  can  revenge  themselves  by 
withdrawing  their  support  at  the  next  election  ;  and  when  the  two 
interests  clash,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  at  times,  those  of  India 
are  not  likely  to  triumph. 

Whitehall,  to  which,  owing  to  Parliamentary  absorption  in 
other  matters,  is  largely  left  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  is 
not  intimately  enough  acquainted  with  India’s  conditions  and 
requirements  to  be  able  to  decide  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad 
for  her.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  India,  and  is  surrounded  by 
retired  Anglo-Indians,  who  have  lived  throughout  their  term 
of  office  in  India  as  foreigners,  more  or  less  cut  off  from  Indians, 
whose  point  of  view  has  never  been  Indian,  and  who  are  bound 
up  in  red  tape  by  age  and  experience.  Indian  adviseis,  if  chosen 
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by  the  people  and  possessed  of  independence  of  character,  may, 
to  some  extent,  mitigate,  but  cannot  remove,  the  disadvantages  of 
this  system. 

The  decisions  on  Indian  matters  arrived  at  in  Whitehall  often 
suffer  from  the  temperamental  defects  of  the  men  in  authority. 
They  may  be  steeped  in  a  philosophy  suited  to  British  conditions, 
but  which  may  be  harmful  when  applied  to  India.  Great  gifts 
of  imagination  are  necessary  to  make  allowances  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  cultural  conditions  existing  in 
India  and  in  this  country.  Who  can  pretend  that  such  gifts 
have  always,  or  even  often,  been  possessed  by  the  persons  who 
have  shaped  India’s  destiny? 

British  India,  therefore,  suffers  in  four  different  ways  : 

First,  she  suffers  through  the  pre-occupation  with  domestic 
affairs  and  the  indifference  of  the  persons  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  administration  and 
acting  as  a  check  on  the  officials. 

Second,  she  suffers  through  clash  of  interests. 

Third,  she  suffers  through  the  persons  set  in  supreme  authority 
over  her  lacking  knowledge  of  her  people  and  problems. 

Fourth,  she  suffers  through  the  application  to  her  of  political 
and  industrial  dogmas  that  are  unsuited  to  her  genius  and  to  her 
conditions. 

Special  attention  may  be  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  control 
of  India’s  fiscal  policy  from  the  outside  has  been  greatly  detri¬ 
mental  to  her  industrial  progress.  The  State  has  done  little 
to  protect  her  handicrafts,  or  even  her  nascent  power  industries, 
against  ruinous  competition.  Little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
subsidise  Indian  agency  endeavouring  to  develop  Indian  resources. 
The  result  is  that  in  spite  of  great  natural  advantages  in  raw 
materials  and  cheap  and  abundant  labour,  India  is  to-day  almost 
wholly  a  producer  of  unmanufactured  products,  and  is  largely 
dependent  upon  outsiders  for  manufactured  goods. 

It  may  be  readily  conceded  that  if  the  Government  of  India, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  had  been  left  without  any  control  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  unsatisfactory  as  such  control  has  been, 
grave  evils  might  have  arisen.  It  is  not  a  government  of  the 
people  nor  by  the  people,  and  if  it  had  not  been  accountable  to 
Parliament  its  autocracy  would  have  been  intolerable. 


III. 

Nowhere  is  Government  so  dominated  by  permanent  officials— 
as  they  are  called  here — nowhere  is  it  less  untempered  by  the 
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guidance  of  publicists  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent 
classes  and  who  are  put  in  power  by  them,  as  it  is  in  India 
to-day.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  is  surrounded  by  an 
almost  solid  phalanx  of  Civil  Servants,  who  preside  over  the 
various  Departments,  and  act  as  Secretaries  in  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  decade  Viscount  Morley  made  a 
slight  modification  by  appointing  an  Indian  to  serve  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  (or  Cabinet)  of  the  Governor-General.  He  did  not, 
however,  give  Indians  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  Indian 
member,  but  left  his  nomination  entirely  to  the  officials.  There 
is  nothing  to  compel  them  to  appoint  an  Indian  publicist  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  his  fellows  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Council. 
In  any  case,  even  if  an  Indian  of  independent  turn  of  mind  and 
force  of  character  is  allowed  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Council, 
he  forms  a  minority  of  one  among  six  or  seven. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Supreme  Government  applies  equally 
to  the  Administrations  of  the  three  Presidencies — Bengal, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  and  the  one  Province — Bihar  and  Orissa — 
which  have  Executive  Councils.  The  Governors  of  the  Presi¬ 
dencies,  like  the  Viceroy,  are  sent  out  from  this  country,  and  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  Civil  Service.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bihar  and  Orissa. 

An  Indian  serves  on  the  Executive  Council  of  each  of  the  four 
Local  Governments.  With  that  solitary  exception,  the  other 
members  are  British  officials. 

The  heads  of  the  other  Provincial  Administrations  are  all 
British  officials  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice.  They  do  not  have  Executive  Councils,  and,  consequently, 
one-man  rule  prevails  in  these  Provinces. 

No  Indian  has,  of  course,  ever  been  appointed  to  act  as  head  of 
any  Presidency  or  Province.  No  other  Indian  besides  the  five 
members  of  the  Executive  Councils  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
any  Department  in  the  Supreme  or  in  any  of  the  Provincial 
Governments,  with  the  exception  of  Bihar,  where  an  Indian  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sanitary  Department.  The  secretaries  of  the 
various  Departments  are,  without  exception,  non-Indians.  Quite 
recently  a  few  Indians  have  been  appointed  Under-Secretaries 
and  Assistant  Secretaries,  but,  with  these  isolated  exceptions,  all 
other  posts  of  this  description  are  held  by  Europeans.  Even 
when  one  descends  the  Secretariat  scale,  one  finds  comparatively 
few  Indians  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  various  bureaus. 

The  Presidencies  and  the  Provinces  are  divided  into  Divisions, 
each  presided  over  by  a  Commissioner.  Only  a  single  Indian  is  a 
Commissioner. 
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The  Division  is  sub-divided  into  Districts,  each  under  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  or  Collector.  So  very  few  Indians  are  employed 
in  this  capacity  that  the  patience  of  Job  is  needed  to  search 
through  the  various  Provincial  Civil  lists  for  their  names.  Since 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  a  magistrate  as  well  as  a  collector 
of  revenue,  the  almost  total  absence  of  Indians  from  the  list  of 
these  officers  indicates  how’  little  executive  grower  is  exercised  by 
sons  of  the  soil. 

The  right-hand  man  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Police,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  District  police, 
is  entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  do  not  know  of 
more  than  three  or  four  Indians  who  hold  this  position.  Even 
many  of  the  assistants  of  the  District  Superintendents  of  Police 
are  not  Indians. 

Only  in  isolated  instances  are  Indians  the  Superintendents  of 
District  Gaols.  Since  this  post  is  held  by  the  Civil  Surgeon,  it 
implies  that  comparatively  few  Indians  are  the  Chief  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Districts. 

If  one  runs  the  gamut  of  judicial  service,  one  finds  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Indians  who  are  holding  high  appointments  is  small. 
Not  a  single  Indian  has  ever  been  confirmed  as  a  Chief  Justice 
of  any  High  or  Chief  Court.  Lord  Islington  stated  some  time  ago 
that  28  out  of  the  44  Judges  in  these  Courts  are  non-Indians. 
The  Senior  Judge  of  the  District,  known  as  the  District  and 
Sessions  or  Divisional  and  Sessions  Judge,  is  infrequently  an 
Indian.  Even  the  lower  judicial  ranks  are  not  entirely  filled 
by  full-blooded  Indians. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  Educational  Service. 
Not  a  single  Indian  is  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  or  has 
ever  held  that  post.  Most  of  the  Inspectors,  men,  and  even 
women,  are  not  Indians.  Not  a  single  Principal  of  the  various 
Government  Colleges  is  an  Indian.  Many  of  the  Professors  in 
these  institutions  are  not  Indians. 

The  Engineering,  Postal,  and  Telegraph  Services,  and  the 
State  Railways,  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Indeed,  no  matter 
which  departnient  of  the  Government  is  examined,  one  finds  that 
the  direction  of  affairs  is  not  in  Indian  hands,  and  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  responsible  posts  is  held  by  Indians. 

The  statistics  collated  by  the  Public  Services  Commission, 
which  published  its  report  in  February,  1917,  show  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  appointments  carrying  a  salary  of  Rs.800 
(£55  Is.  Qd.)  a  month  and  upw'ards  were  held  by  Europeans  and 
Anglo-Indians.  The  report  further  proves  that 'in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  there  has  been  only  a  slight  rise,  from  12  to  19  per 
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cent.,  in  the  percentage  of  Indians  holding  appointments  of  Es.500 
(£33  7s.  6d.)  a  month  and  upwards. 

Until  August  20th,  1917,  a  racial  bar  prevented  Indians  from 
holding  commissions  in  His  Majesty’s  Army.  During  the  seven 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  then  about  a  dozen  Indians  have 
been  given  commissions — and  most  of  them  already  held  special 
commissions  as  officers  of  the  “  Native  Indian  Land  Forces.”  It 
must  be  remembered  that  India  has  50,000,000  men  of  fighting 
age,  and  that  a  devastating  war  is  going  on  ;  and  so  far  no  scheme 
has  been  devised  to  make  adequate  use  of  India’s  man-power  to 
assure  victory. 


IV. 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  Indians  do  not,  and  cannot,  exercise 
effective  control  over  the  Administration,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  largely  conducted  by  non-Indians.  A  superficial  survey 
of  political  conditions  is  likely  to  give  the  opposite  impression,  for 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India,  the  Governors  of 
Presidencies,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Provinces  have 
Legislative  Councils  with  Indians  serving  on  them.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  bodies  are  competent  to  interpellate  the  officials, 
to  raise  debates  on  the  Budget,  to  propose  amendments  to  Bills, 
and  (with  official  consent)  to  move  resolutions.  These  rights  and 
privileges  are,  however,  so  restricted,  and  the  Councils  are  so 
constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Indian  members  to 
exercise  any  real  control  over  the  Supreme  or  Provincial  Govern- 

iments.  The  officials  are  in  the  majority  in  the  Imperial  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,  and  all  that  the  popular  minority  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  over  the  Administration.  The 
officials  are  in  the  minority  in  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils ; 
I  but  many  of  their  non-official  colleagues  are  their  nominees,  and 
consequently  the  non-official  majority  exists  in  name  only. 

No  wonder  that  thoughtful  Indians  are  dissatisfied  with  India’s 
present  position — that  of  a  Dependency  whose  affairs  are  admin- 

!istered  from  a  distance  of  more  than  6,000  miles  by  men  who  are 
not  sons  of  her  soil,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  her  civilisation.  If 
the  Empire  is  to  realise  the  ideal  of  unity  that  the  great  struggle 
I  through  which  we  arc  passing  lias  inspired  this  dissatisfaction 
must  cease.  If  Indians  are  to  be  happy  within  the  Empire, 
^  they  must  be  given  scope  to  exercise  their  initiative  in  the 
administration  of  their  domestic  affairs,  and  their  co-operation 
must  be  secured  for  the  discharge  of  Imperial  responsibilities. 
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That  is  the  way  to  promote  Indian  evolution,  and  that  is  the  way 
to  enable  India  to  do  her  utmost  for  the  Empire. 

The  constitutional  reforms  that  Indians  desire  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence.  They  wish  the  Indian  Administration  to  be 
largely  Indianised,  the  Government  to  be  made  responsible  to 
Indians,  and  its  powers  and  privileges  to  be  increased  in  order  to 
make  it  competent  to  manage  the  purely  domestic  affairs  of  India 
with  as  little  reference  to  Whitehall  as  possible. 

No  one  with  any  sense  can  make  bold  to  say  that  the  few 
Indians  who  have  been  installed  in  high  office  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  proved  a  success,  nor  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  Indians  to 
fill  other  responsible  positions  that  may  be  thrown  open  to 
Indians.  Who  can  question  the  ability  of  the  Indians  who  have 
been  returned  by  various  electorates  to  the  several  Legislative 
Councils,  or  say  that  they  are  not  capable  of  bearing  additional 
responsibility,  or  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  Indians  avail¬ 
able  to  fill  such  offices  creditably  ? 

The  educated  community  in  India  is  constantly  growing,  in 
spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  educational  system.  The  last 
Census  returned  15,100,000  persons  in  British  India  as  literate. 
That  was  almost  seven  years  ago.  Since  then  this  number  has 
risen.  That  this  community  exercises  great  influence  over  the 
illiterate  masses  cannot  be  denied, 

V. 

Of  the  many  schemes  proiX)unded  for  constitutional  reforms, 
the  most  authoritative  is  the  one  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee, 
appointed  in  1916  by  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League.^  Both  these  bodies  met  recently  at  Calcutta,  each 
holding  as  usual  a  separate  session,  and  approved  the  project,  and 
urged  the  authorities  to  pass  it  into  law  as  a  first  instalment  of 
responsible  self-government  for  India.  The  programme  enun¬ 
ciated  by  the  Indian  leaders  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  difficult 
to  summarise  it  in  a  few  words.  The  following  points  appear  to 
me  to  be  salient  ;  — 

That  the  relationship  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to 
the  Government  of  India  be  altered  so  that  it  would  correspond,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  the  self-governing  Dominions.  That  the  salary  of  the  Indian 
Secretary  be  placed  upon  the  British  estimates.  That  the  India 

(1)  This  scheme  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  memo 
random  presented,  in  1915,  by  nineteen  elected  Indian  members  of  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. 
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Council  be  abolished.  That  an  additional  permanent  Under¬ 
secretary  be  appointed,  and  that  he  be  a  distinguished  Indian 
capable  of  voicing  the  demands  of  his  people. 

That  all  Executive  Councils,  including  that  of  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General,  be  composed  of  men  drawn  from  the  public 
life  of  Britain  and  India,  instead  of  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  Civil  Servants.  That  at  least  half  of  the  members  of  each  of 
these  Councils  be  Indians,  and  that  they  be  elected  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  respective  Legislative 
Councils. 

That  the  Provinces  be  made  autonomous.  That  the  one-man 
rule  that  prevails  in  all  the  Provinces  under  Lieutenant-Governors 
and  Chief  Commissioners,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  be  ended  by  the  creation  of  Executive  Councils.  That 
the  heads  of  all  the  Provinces  shall  be  appointed,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

That  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  of  India 
be  increased  to  150  members ;  that  four-fifths  of  them  shall  be 
elected  members ;  and  that  the  terms  of  franchise  shall  be  as  wide 
as  possible,  and  that  due  provision  shall  be  made  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  minorities. 

That  the  Budgets  be  introduced  in  the  Council  in  the  form 
of  Money  Bills.  That  the  Council  “  should  have  the  power  to 
legislate  on  all  matters,  and  to  discuss  and  to  pass  resolutions 
relating  to  all  matters  of  Indian  administration,  .  .  .  save  and 
except  the  direction  of  military  affairs,  of  foreign  relations, 
declarations  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and  the  entering  into 
treaties  other  than  commercial,  should  be  vested  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India” — to  quote  the  words  of  the  Memorandum  on 
constitutional  reforms  presented  by  nineteen  elected  members  of 
the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  The  Congress-League  scheme 
follows,  in  this  respect,  the  same  lines,  and  invests  the  Governor- 
General  with  power  to  dissent,  and  the  Crown  with  power  to 
veto  any  measure  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 

That  the  Legislative  Council  in  each  major  Province  shall  have 
not  fewer  than  100  members,  and  in  each  minor  Province  from  50 
to  75  members,  and  that  the  powers  be  extended  to  them  to  enable 
these  Councils  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  Provincial  Adminis¬ 
trations  that  is  played  by  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  in  the 
National  Administration,  subject  to  the  Governor’s  dissent  and 
the  Governor-General’s  veto. 

That  the  official  control  over  institutions  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  be  removed,  and  the  people  invested  with  full  power  to 
conduct  them. 
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That  India  be  given  representation  in  any  scheme  of  Imperial 
Federation  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  that  such  representa¬ 
tion  may  be  given  to  the  Dominions. 

The  admission  of  India  into  the  Empire’s  War  Cabinet  and 
War  Conference  held  last  year  would  have  made  the  happiness 
of  Indians  complete  if  the  representatives  sent  in  their  name  had 
been  chosen  by  them  instead  of  by  permanent  oflScials.  Had  the 
Indian  Government  been  voted  into  power  by  Indians,  and  had 
it  been  responsible  to  Indians,  this  privilege  would  have  meant 
a  great  concession.  As  it  is,  the  development  of  inter-Empire 
councils  during  the  course  of  the  war  accentuates  the  necessity 
of  speeding-up  measures  that  will  give  Indians  power  over  their 
destinies — power  that  the  other  chief  members  of  the  Empire 
already  possess.  St.  Nihal  Singh. 
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The  Great  Battle. 

When  the  monthly  record  of  the  war  was  broken  off  on  March  18th 
there  was  no  indication  of  an  enemy  offensive  being  imminent.  It 
was  known  that  some  thirty  or  more  German  divisions  had  been 
transferred  to  the  West  from  the  Russian  front,  but  up  to  the  middle 
of  March  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  to  doubt 
the  intention  of  the  German  leaders  to  carry  out  the  attack  for  which 
they  had  been  preparing  during  the  winter.  Speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  7th  Mr.  Bonar  Law'  said  that  on  the  Western 
front  the  Allies  had  a  “  slight  superiority  ’  ’  of  men  and  guns,  and 
an  “overwhelming  superiority”  of  aircraft.  “The  soldiers,”  he 
went  on  to  say,  “were  confident  that  they  could  withstand  any 
attack,”  the  feeling  of  confidence  being  so  pronounced  that  the 
Minister  expressed  himself  as  “sceptical  ”  about  the  enemy’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  risk  a  general  battle,  which,  if  it  failed  in  its  object,  would 
have  a  disastrous  and  possibly  decisive  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  war. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  the  situation  changed,  and  it  became  known 
to  the  Allied  commanders  that  an  attack  might  be  immediately 
expected  against  that  part  of  the  front  where  the  British  right  linked 
up  with  the  French  left  between  the  upper  Somme  and  the  Oise.  The 
position  as  between  the  Allies  and  the  enemy  was  approximately  as 
follows.  On  the  British  side  the  5th  Army,  under  command  of 
General  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  was  holding  the  front  from  the  Oise  at 
La  Fere  to  the  north  of  the  Omignon  river,  from  where  the  line  of 
defence  was  taken  up  by  the  3rd  Army,  under  General  Sir  Julian 
Byng,  whose  left  rested  on  the  Scarpe  river,  where  it  linked  up  with 
the  1st  Army,  under  General  Sir  Henry  Horne.  Sixteen  divisions 
were  holding  this  line,  which  measured  about  100,000  yards,  giving 
one  division  (9,000  rifles)  to  6,000  yards. 

Facing  the  two  British  armies  were  three  German  armies,  the 
7th,  under  General  Otto  von  Below,  who  returned  from  the  Italian 
front  last  November,  being  on  the  right,  and  holding  the  front  from 
the  north  of  the  Scarpe  down  to  the  Scheldt  at  Cambrai,  where 
General  von  der  Marvitz,  with  the  2nd  Army,  prolonged  the  line 
down  to  the  north  of  St.  Quentin.  The  8th  Army,  commanded  by 
General  von  Hutier,  the  conqueror  of  Riga,  was  concentrated  on  der 
Marvitz ’s  left,  between  the  Omignon  river  and  the  Oise,  where  the 
7th  German  Army,  under  General  Bohm,  was  facing  the  3rd  French 
Army,  under  General  Humbert.  Forty  German  divisions  were  known 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  these 
being  supplemented  from  day  to  day  by  fresh  divisions  brought  up 
from  reserves,  which  were  echeloned  along  the  Sambre  between 
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Mauberge  and  Le  Cateau,  and  along  the  Upper  Oise  valley  between 
Hirson  and  Guise.  By  the  time  the  attack  had  worn  itself  out  on 
April  6th  no  less  than  eighty-six  divisions  had  been  identified  as 
having  been  brought  into  the  British  battle  area  during  the  course 
of  the  offensive  movement. 

The  plan  of  defence  adopted  by  the  Allies  was  practically  identical 
with  that  of  the  Germans  when  they  were  defending  themselves 
against  British  and  French  attacks  last  year.  Outpost  positions 
lightly  held  were  established  some  2,000  to  5,000  yards  in  front  of 
the  “battle  positions,”  which  were  the  first  line  of  permanent 
defence.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  the  intention  was  for  the  troops 
in  the  outpost  line  to  fall  back  on  the  battle  positions,  which  were 
to  be  held  with  the  assistance  of  reserve  troops  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  brought  up  from  their  rendezvous.  Behind  the  main  line  of 
defence  other  fortified  positions  were  prepared  upon  which  to  fall 
back  if  tbe  attacking  columns  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
battle  positions.  A  feature  of  the  system  of  defence,  as  arranged 
by  tbe  Allied  Staff  at  Versailles,  was  the  use  of  reserves,  which  were 
stationed  at  certain  railway  centres,  whence  they  could  be  moved 
with  the  least  possible  delay  to  any  threatened  point  in  the  battle 
front. 

The  German  attack  launched  on  March  21st  was  directed  against 
the  centre  of  the  Allies’  positions,  the  object  clearly  being  to  drive  a 
huge  salient  on  a  front  of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  through  the  middle  of 
the  occupied  line  with  the  intention  of  dividing  the  British  from  the 
French  armies,  and  then  dealing  with  each  separately  instead  of  with 
the  two  together.  Amiens  was  the  immediate  German  objective. 
Situated  astride  of  tbe  Somme,  forty-five  miles  from  St.  Quentin,  and 
twenty-five  from  Abbeville,  it  is  on  the  main  trunk  line  of  railway 
from  Paris  to  the  Channel  ports  of  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and  is  the 
most  dominant  strategical  point  in  northern  France.  Its  loss  to  the 
British  would  mean  either  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  troops,  separated 
from  their  French  Allies,  would  be  shut  up  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  France  with  their  backs  to  the  sea,  or  that  they  would 
retreat  behind  the  lower  Somme  in  order  to  cover  their  communica¬ 
tions  with  Havre.  Amiens  is  a  key  position  which  must  be  defended 
with  all  the  force  available.  If  it  falls  into  German  hands  peace  will 
be  farther  off  than  ever,  and  we  shall  have  to  begin  the  war  all  over 
again. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  precis  account  of  the  battle,  which 
is  still  in  progress,  between  March  21st  and  April  18th,  on  which 
day  the  narrative  will  be  broken  off  till  next  month.  To  attempt  to 
do  more  than  record  the  salient  facts  of  the  most  tremendous  struggle 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  would  be  impracticable  in  the  space 
available  for  this  article,  even  if  the  necessary  information  were 
forthcoming,  and  this  cannot  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  piece  together  in  as  connected 
sequence^as  is  possible  the  main  facts  extracted  from  the  daily  reports 
furnished  to  their  Governments  by  the  commanders  on  both  sides. 
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The  battle  opened  at  8  a.m.  with  the  usual  “intense  bombard- 
riient,”  after  which  the  German  commanders  let  go  their  infantry 
against  the  whole  length  of  the  British  front  from  Croisilles,  on  the 
Sens4e,  to  La  F6re,  on  the  Oise,  the  result  being  that  the  enemy 
broke  through  the  outpost  trenches  all  down  the  line,  and  in  some 
places  south  of  Cambrai  penetrated  into  the  battle  positions.  The 
weather  was  misty  and  favoured  the  offensive.  The  attacking 
columns  were  able  to  push  their  way  close  up  to  the  British  lines 
before  being  seen,  causing  the  flank  defence  of  the  trenches  by 
machine-gun  groups  to  break  down.  On  the  next  day,  March  22nd, 


the  attack  was  renewed  with  increased  forces,  and  by  the  evening 
the  whole  of  the  5th  Army  battle  positions  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  who  captured  the  villages  of  Epehy,  Roisel, 
and  Vermand,  while  south-west  of  St.  Quentin  they  crossed  the 
Crozat  Canal  and  pressed  the  British  troops  back  towards  Ham.  On 
the  north  the  3rd  Army  lost  the  .  villages  of  Croisilles,  Vaux-Vraucourt, 
and  Morchies,  and  towards  evening  evacuated  the  Cambrai  salient, 
owing  to  the  troops  being  left  en  Vair  by  the  retreat  of  Gough’s  Army 
west  of  St.  Quentin.  Had  their  right  flank  not  been  uncovered,  for 
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the  reason  stated,  the  51st  and  9th  Divisions  would  have  held  on  to 
their  positions,  upon  which  der  Marvitz  had  made  no  impression. 

Throughout  the  night  of  the  22nd  and  morning  of  the  23rd  the 
German  commanders  pushed  their  attack  with  the  same  determina¬ 
tion  as  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle,  the  British  positions  being 
carried  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  one  German  division  following 
on  the  heels  of  another,  regardless  of  losses,  which  were  reported 
‘to  be  appalling.  Attacked  on  this  day  from  the  north  by  der 
Marvitz  and  from  the  east  by  Hutier,  the  5th  Army,  which 
w'as  everywhere  outnumbered,  and  had  lost  heavily  in  casualties  on 
the  22nd,  gave  way  all  along  its  front,  and  retired  across  the  Somme, 
pursued  by  Generals  Liittwitz  and  Cettingen,  two  of  der  Marvitz ’s  ^ 
corps  commanders,  who  occupied  Peronne,  w’hile  lower  down  the 
corps  of  Generals  Webern  and  von  Conta,  with  some  troops  detached 
from  the  7th  German  Army,  under  General  von  Gayl,  captured  Ham 
and  threw  the  French  reinforcements  which  had  crossed  the  Oise 
back  towards  Chauny. 

The  position  was  critical.  Von  Hutier  had  rolled  up  the  right 
wing  of  the  British  Army,  and  was  threatening  the  passages  over  the 
Oise  between  Chauny  and  Noyon.  The  road  to  Paris  down  the  valley 
of  the  Oise  w'as  opening  up  before  the  German  advance.  The  link 
betw'een  the  French  and  British  Armies  wms  broken,  and  unless 
restored  the  main  purpose  of  the  German  offensive  would  have  been 
accomplished.  Fortunately,  General  Foch,  who  had  been  appointed 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  22nd,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and,  with  his  habitual  promptitude,  brought  up  reserve 
troops,  which  he  sent  across  the  Oise  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Gough’s 
retreat.  They  were  too  late  to  check  the  enemy’s  advance  to  the 
Somme,  but  they  came  in  time  to  restore  liaison  between  the  Allies 
and  block  the  way  to  Paris.  Twice  before  in  the  w’ar  has  General 
Foch  saved  a  critical  situation,  once  on  the  Marne,  and  afterwards 
at  Ypres,  but  never  before  have  his  consummate  powers  of  strategy 
been  put  to  so  severe  a  test  as  w'hen,  on  this  occasion,  he  kept  the 
Anglo-French  line  intact  and  saved  Paris  from  the  menace  of  a 
German  occupation. 

On  the  night  of  March  23rd  the  British  Army  covering  Amiens 
held  an  approximately  straight  line  from  Eoeux,  on  the  Scarpe,  to 
Bouchavesnes,  and  thence  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Tortille  stream 
to  Barleux  and  Nesle,  from  where  the  French  took  up  a  line  covering 
Guiscard  and  Chauny.  Next  day  the  Germans  made  rapid  progress. 
General  Byng  fought  hard  to  keep  Bapaume,  but  after  a  battle  lasting 
through  the  night  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  24th,  and  the  defending  troops  fell  back  on  the 
Ancre.  Lower  down,  Combles  was  captured,  and  the  Germans 
established  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  Somme  battlefield  of 
1916.  Farther  south  on  this  day  von  Hutier’s  troops  forced  a  passage 
across  the  Somme  below  Ham,  and  captured  Nesle.  Still  farther 
south  French  infantry  units,  which  had  been  brought  up  at  top  speed 
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on  the  23rd,  accompanied  by  two  cavalry  divisions,  were  pushed  back 
to  the  Oise,  Guiscard  and  Chauny  falling  into  German  hands.  During 
the  night  of  the  24th  Noyon  was  evacuated,  and  the  French  took  up 


stroug  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise.  On  the  25th  the  troops 
of  von  Below  and  der  Marvitz  mingled  together,  reached  the  line 
Ervillers — Miraumont — Thiepval,  and  threatened  Albert.  West  of 
P4ronne  General  von  Hofacker,  crossing  the  Somme  from  the  north. 
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took  by  storm  the  villages*  of  Biaches  and  Barleux,  and  made  his 
way  down  the  river  towards  Bray,  while  the  French,  falling  back 
from  the  north  of  the  Oise,  took  up  a  strong  line  of  positions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  26th  von  Hutier  reached  the  line 
Bray — Chaulnes — Koye — Noyon,  and  north  of  the  Somme  der 
Marvitz  captured  Albert. 

On  this  day  the  German  advance  began  to  slacken.  British  rein¬ 
forcements  had  arrived  on  the  battle  front,  and  a  near  approach  to 
equality  of  force  was  established.  The  enemy  had  large  reserves  in 
hand,  but  his  casualties  had  been  exceptionally  heavy.  Many 
divisions  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fighting  line  to  refit,  and  fresh 
units  were  brought  up,  but  not  in  sufl&cient  strength  to  re-establish 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  force  which  the  German  leaders 
brought  to  bear  against  the  British  positions  during  the  first  days  of 
the  offensive.  Progress  was  made  for  the  next  few  days,  but  at  a 
slower  rate,  and  on  April  1st  it  reached  its  high-water  mark. 

With  the  intention  of  attacking  Amiens  from  the  north  down  the 
valley  of  the  Ancre,  der  Marvitz  tried  to  debouch  from  Albert  on  the 
27th,  but  his  troops  were  thrown  back  on  to  the  town.  Little 
progress  was  made  down  the  Somme  on  this  day,  and  the  only 
success  scored  by  the  Germans  was  the  capture  of  Montdidier,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  intercept  direct  railway  communication 
between  Amiens  and  Compiegne  and  establish  the  Germans  at  an 
important  road  centre.  On  the  28th  the  battle  extended  northwards, 
when  von  Below,  aiming  at  Arras,  attacked  the  positions  of  the  1st 
British  Army  astride  of  the  Scarpe,  but  failed  to  make  any  impression 
on  them.  Ten  divisions  were  used  for  the  attack,  and  were  thrown 
back  with  heavy  loss  to  the  attacking  columns.  The  British  line  in  this 
sector  of  the  front  on  the  night  of  the  28th  ran  from  a  point  west  of 
Ayette  through  Neuville  Vitasse  to  Fampoux  and  Arleux.  South  of 
the  Somme  the  battle  was  hotly  contested  on  the  29th  between  ]\Iont- 
didier  and  Lassigny,  fierce  fighting  raging  round  Plessis-de-Koye, 
w'hich  finally  remained  in  French  hands.  North  of  Montdidier,  on 
the  same  day,  French  and  British  troops,  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  held  up  the  German  advance  down  both  the  Avre  and 
Somme  from  Moreuil  to  Hamel.  With  his  eye  on  the  Amiens — St. 
Just — Paris  railway,  von  Hutier  returned  to  the  attack  on  March 
30th,  and  continued  it  on  the  31st,  along  the  thirty-mile  front  extend¬ 
ing  from  hloreuil  to  the  south  of  Lassigny,  but  without  obtaining 
any  results  commensurate  with  the  heavy  losses  incurred.  Severe 
fighting  took  place  for  possession  of  Moreuil,  which  changed  hands 
several  times  over,  and  finally  remained  in  French  occupation.  West 
and  north-west  of  Montdidier  the  fighting  was  also  severe,  especially 
round  the  village  of  Grivesnes,  which  the  French  retained  and  still 
hold  as  this  article  goes  to  Press.  On  April  1st  the  battle  wore  itself 
out,  and  there  was  a  comparative  lull  on  the  whole  front  north  and 
south  of  the  Somme  till  April  4th,  when  the  Germsms  returned  again 
to  the  attack  with  results  which  will  be  presently  described. 
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While  the  French  were  fighting  on  the  southern  face  of  the  salient 
which  the  Germans  had  pushed  into  the  Allies’  front  between  the 
Scarpe  and  the  Oise,  British  troops  were  actively  engaged  in  barring 
the  way  to  Amiens  along  the  seven-mile  line  between  Demuin,  on 
the  Luce,  and  Sailly,  on  the  Somme.  There  was  a  prolonged  battle 
for  the  former  village,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Germans  on  the 
30th,  and  recaptured  by  the  British  on  the  31st.  On  this  day  British 
cavalry  and  infantry  co-operated  with  the  French  in  retaking  Moreuil. 
During  the  next  two  days  there  was  no  change  in  the  situation,  but 
north  of  the  Somme,  on  April  3rd,  3rd  Army  troops  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  village  of  Ayette,  a  point  of  some  tactical  importance 
seven  miles  south  of  Arras. 

Oh  the  night  of  April  3rd  the  opposing  line  was  approximately  the 
same  as  that  on  the  morning  of  March  28th  after  the  German  advance 
had  been  held  up  by  the  British  on  the  Ancre  and  Somme,  and  by  the 
French  on  the  Avre.  From  Roeux,  on  the  Scarpe,  the  line,  as  already 
described,  went  through  Neuville  Vitasse  to  Boisleux,  where  it 
crossed  the  Cojeul  stream,  and,  passing  over  the  Serre  ridge,  went 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Ancre  to  the  high  ground  opposite 
Albert.  From  there  it  followed  the  course  of  the  Ancre  to  Deman- 
court,  where  it  crossed  the  river  and  reached  the  Somme  at  Sailly- 
le-Sec.  From  the  Somme  the  line  went  through  Hamel  and  between 
Villers-Brettoneux  and  Marcelcave  to  Demuin  and  Moreuil,  where 
it  crossed  the  Avre,  and  then,  skirting  Montdidier  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  Amiens  road,  turned  due  east  at  Rollot  to  Plessis  and 
Pont  I’Eveque,  where  the  French  have  a  strong  bridgehead  position 
at  Mont  Eenaud.  Between  Noyon  and  Chauny  the  French  are 
strongly  entrenched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  down  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Ailette. 

Having  been  held  up  at  Albert,  and  unable  to  reach  Amiens  down 
the  Ancre  river,  the  German  commander  directing  the  campaign, 
and  who  is  understood  to  be  Ludendorff,  determined  on  April  4th 
to  make  another  attempt  to  approach  the  town  between  the  Somme 
and  the  Avre,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  possession  of  the  Amiens 
—St.  Just  railway,  after  ejecting  the  French  from  their  fortified 
positions  west  of  the  Avre  and  the  Amiens — Montdidier  road. 

Taking  the  British  share  of  the  battle  first,  after  a  heavy  artillery 
(  bombardment  an  attack  was  launched  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  on 
'  a  twelve-mile  front  from  Sailly-le-Sec  to  Moreuil,  where  British  and 

I  French  troops  linked  up  together.  On  the  right  and  centre  the 
British  line  remained  intact,  but  on  the  left  the  Germans  captured 
Hamel  and  pressed  back  the  British  troops  south-west  of  the  village 
into  the  Bois  de  Vaire.  Further  down  the  line  there  was  a  slight 
British  retirement  east  of  Villers-Brettoneux,  but  these  were  all 
the  gains  the  enemy  had  to  show  for  an  attack  which  was  made  with 

S  large  numbers  of  troops  w'hose  losses  were  again  very  heavy.  In 
his  evening  bulletin  of  the  5th,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported  that  the 
.  "fighting  on  this  front  was  of  a  most  severe  and  persistent  nature  the 
i 
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enemy  making  repeated  assaults  on  our  positions  east  of  Villers- 
Brettoneux.”  The  attack  south  of  the  Somme  on  April  4th  was 
followed  up  by  another  next  day  along  the  whole  British  front  from 
the  Somme  to  Bucquoy.  These  attacks  met  with  practically  no 
success  anywhere,  and  after  causing  further  heavy  casualties  to  the 
enemy  were  not  renewed. 

The  French  were  equally  heavily  engaged  on  the  4th  on  a  nine- 
mile  front  extending  from  Grivesnes  to  Hangard,  north  of  the 
Amiens — Koye  road.  The  following  extract  from  the  French  official 
report  contains  a  graphic  account  of  the  battle : 

“The  Germans  launched  enormous  forces,  revealing  a  firm  determination 
to  break  our  front  at  all  costs.  Our  troops  with  intrepid  courage  resisted  the 
shock  of  the  assaulting  masses,  which  our  artillery  fire  mowed  down.  Not¬ 
withstanding  efforts  ten  times  repeated  the  Germans  only  succeeded  at  the 
price  of  sanguinary  sacrifices  in  gaining  some  hundreds  of  yards  of  ground, 
and  in  capturing  the  villages  of  Mailly-Raineval  and  Morisel.  Grivesnes  was 
attacked  with  special  fury,  but  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  our  troops,  who 
after  having  shattered  all  assaults,  counter-attacked  with  vigour,  and  made 
progress  at  this  point.  We  have  identified  15  divisions  on  this  part  of  the 
front,  of  which  seven  are  fresh  ones.  Despite  the  marked  superiority  of  his 
effectives,  which  he  has  used  up  regardless  of  cost,  the  enemy  has  not  attained 
his  objective,  which  was  the  railway  running  from  Amiens  to  Clermont,  as 
is  borne  out  by  the  ordei’s  found  on  prisoners.” 

Besides  Mailly-Eaineval  and  Morisel  the  Germans  claim  to  have 
captured  Castel,  a  village,  not  shown  on  the  sketch,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Avre,  and  nine  miles  from  Amiens.  The  Berlin  communique 
of  April  5th  admitted  that  the  struggle  was  hard,  and  that  the  British 
and  French  troops  “showed  desperate  resistance  on  the  whole  front.’’ 

On  April  6th  the  battle  extended  to  the  south  of  Chauny  and  La 
Fere,  when  General  von  Bohm,  commanding  the  7th  German  Army 
facing  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  forced  a  passage  over  the  Oise,  and, 
advancing  across  the  marshy  bed  of  the  river,  pushed  the  French 
out  of  Amigny.  The  attack  was  followed  up  on  the  7th  and  8th, 
when  the  French  fell  back  to  the  line  of  the  Ailette,  Folembray,  and 
Coucy-le-Chateau,  falling  into  German  hands.  The  movement  had 
only  local  significance,  the  Germans  having  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  up  their  initial  advantage.  When  the  5th  Army  retreated 
from  the  Oise  on  March  21st,  a  salient  was  left  in  the  German  front 
at  the  north  end  of  Coucy  forest,  and  this  has  now  been  straightened 
out. 

Since  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April  there  has  been  no  appre¬ 
ciable  change  in  the  situation  in  the  Somme  battlefield.  Local  fight¬ 
ing  has  been  continuous  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  front  occupied, 
but  there  has  been  no  attempt  by  the  enemy  at  anything  like  a 
general  offensive  movement  undertaken  for  a  strategical  purpose. 
Judging  from  the  direction  which  the  main  attack  took  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  battle,  Ludendorff’s  objective  was,  not  Paris, 
but  Amiens.  His  clear  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Allies’  battle  front  by  capturing  Amiens  and  securing  the  line  of 
the  Somme  down  to  the  sea.  If  he  could  have  done  this  with 
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sufficient  force  to  ensure  success  before  the  British  commander  had 
been  given  time  to  withdraw  behind  the  Somme,  he  would  have 
scored  a  great  strategical  success.  Separated  from  their  Allies,  the 
British  troops,  who  were  holding  the  Flanders  front,  would  have 
been  shut  up  in  a  blind  alley,  from  which  no  escape  was  possible  in 
case  of  a  tactical  defeat.  The  stubborn  fighting  qualities  of  our  men 
saved  the  situation,  which  was  at  one  time  extremely  perilous.  The 
manner  in  which  the  3rd  Army  was  withdrawn  from  the  Cambrai 
salient  to  the  Ancre,  fighting  rearguard  actions  on  its  way  across  the 
battlefield  of  1916,  was  a  testimony  as  much  to  the  skill  of  its 
commander  as  to  the  tenacity  of  the  regimental  officers  and  men. 
Nor  is  there  any  praise  too  high  for  the  defence  which  the  1st  Army, 
under  General  Home,  put  up  round  Arras  when  von  Below  sent  ten 
of  his  divisions  against  it  with  orders  to  reconquer  the  Vimy  ridge 
and  relieve  the  pressure  on  Lens.  If  the  1st  and  3rd  British  Armies 
had  not  stood  firm  when  the  5th  Army  gave  way.  General  Foch  would 
not  have  had  time  to  bring  up  his  reserves  and  throw  them  against 
the  left  flank  of  von  Hutier’s  advancing  troops. 

The  question  of  General  Gough’s  responsibility  for  the  retreat  of 
the  5th  Army  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  offensive  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  till  after  an  inquiry,  which  cannot  take  place  at  present.  That 
the  5th  Army  retreated  faster  than  the  3rd  Army  did,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  prisoners,  guns-,  and  munitions  captured  by  the  Germans 
belonged  to  this  Army,  is  indisputable,  but  whether  the  precipitate 
retirement  was  due  to  preventible  causes,  or  to  circiunstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  General  in  command,  it  is  impossible  to  say  till 
evidence  is  forthcoming.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  General 
Gough  had  only  taken  over  custody  of  the  front  between  St.  Quentin 
and  La  Fere  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  attacked,  and  he  may  not 
have  completed  his  arrangements  for  its  defence  when  von  Hutier  fell 
upon  his  army.  In  any  case,  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
French  and  British  Armies  was  one  of  the  weakest  on  the  Allies’ 
front.  The  supersession  of  a  General  does  not  necessarily  imply 
censure  of  his  conduct,  but  is  the  penalty  which  all  commanders  have 
to  pay  for  failure.  Success  is  the  only  claim  which  a  leader  has  to 
the  confidence  of  his  troops,  and  if  fortune  frowns  on  his  efforts 
power  leaves  his  hands.  “Est  il  heureux?”  was  the  first  question 
which  Napoleon  put  to  Bertrand  when  he  submitted  the  name  of  an 
officer  for  promotion  to  General’s  rank.  The  best  General  is  he  who 
has  the  best  luck. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  so  large  a 
concentration  of  German  troops  was  permitted  to  take  place  opposite 
a  portion  of  the  front  where,  as  the  Prime  IMinister  has  told  us,  an 
attack  was  expected  without  a  corresponding  concentration  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  Ought  not  the  extent  of  the  enemy’s  concen¬ 
tration  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  intelligence  officers  of  the 
Allied  Armies,  and  steps  taken  to  neutralise  it?  The  answer  is  that, 
with  an  elaborate  system  of  permanent  and  field  railways  behind 
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the  lines,  troops  can  be  rapidly  moved  in  large  masses  under  cover 
of  night,  and  hidden  during  the  day  in  villages  and  woods  without 
their  presence  being  suspected  by  the  opposing  aviators.  The  German 
attack  on  Verdun  in  February,  1916,  and  the  British  attack  on 
Cambrai  last  November,  are  both  instances  of  attacks  coming  as  a 
surprise  to  the  defending  troops,  who  were  unaware  of  the  full 
strength  of  the  offensive  directed  against  them  till  the  leading 
columns  had  penetrated  into  their  first  lines  of  defence.  Owing  to 
the  liability  to  surprise,  and  the  impossibility  of  locating  concentra¬ 
tions,  front  lines  are  only  held  lightly  with  sufi&cient  troops  to  fight 
a  delaying  battle  till  the  arrival  of  the  reserves,  and  it  is  upon  the 
skill  with  which  reserve  troops  are  distributed  along  the  front,  and 
brought  up  to  the  fighting  line  when  an  attack  has  developed,  that 
results  depend.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  German  con¬ 
centration  on  March  21st,  except  that  it  was  larger  and  distributed 
along  a  wider  front  than  has  ever  before  been  the  case  on  either  side 
in  the  Western  theatre  of  war.  It  was  owing  to  these  causes  that 
the  Germans  succeeded  in  breaking  into  our  front  further  than  we 
were  able  to  break  through  their  defences  last  year  during  the  progress 
of  the  Flanders  offensive. 

Another  question  which  has  been  on  many  lips  during  the  past 
month  is,  if  German  soldiers  could  penetrate  thirty  or  forty  miles 
into  the  British  front  before  being  stopped,  why  could  not  British 
troops  do  the  same  in  Flanders  last  year?  The  answer  is  that  the 
Kaiser  is  master  of  many  legions,  and  has  no  scruples  about  sacrificing 
his  soldiers’  lives  if  he  can  hack  his  way  to  victory.  All  reports  of  the 
recent  battles  on  the  Somme  front  go  to  show  that  if  our  men  left 
their  positions  it  was  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers.  Every  day  we  heard  of  German  soldiers  being  mowed  down 
in  masses,  while  others  driven  on  from  behind  rushed  over  their  dead 
bodies  in  endless  waves  of  fresh  men.  Heavy  as  was  the  fire  of  our 
infantry  and  gunners,  it  did  not  kill  Germans  fast  enough  to  stop  the 
advance  of  others.  When  reserve  troops  arrived  to  restore  numerical 
equality  the  murderous  slaughter  came  to  an  end,  but  the  German 
casualty  list  must  be  appallingly  long.  Had  our  commanders  adopted 
the  same  system  of  reckless  tactics  last  year  we  should  have  achieved 
the  same  results,  but  at  a  price  which,  with  our  smaller  reserve  of 
man-power,  we  should  have  been  less  able  to  pay. 

The  paralysis  of  the  defence  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  British 
Army  during  the  first  days  of  the  German  offensive  decided  the  vexed 
question  of  appointing  a  General-in-Chief  to  direct  operations  on  the 
Western  front.  While  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  only  involved 
general  questions  of  strategical  direction,  the  Versailles  War  Council 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  unified  control,  but  as  soon  as 
strategy  gave  place  to  tactics,  control  by  a  Council  ceased  to  be 
practicable.  This  was  made  clear  on  the  first  day  of  the  offensive. 
Von  Hutier’s  attack,  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  three  attacks 
launched  on  March  21st,  was  directed  against  the  point  where 
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General  Gough’s  Army  linked  up  with  General  Humbert’s  3rd  French 
Army,  and  where  tactical  responsibility  was  consequently  divided 
between  the  two  commanders,  neither  of  whom  was  in  a  position 
to  give  orders  to  the  other.  They  could  get  orders  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  Commanders-in-Chief,  but  only  after  consultation  between  them, 
and  when  a  battle  is  in  progress  personal  consultation  is  rarely  pos¬ 
sible.  Agreed  co-operation  is  right  in  theory,  but  breaks  down  in 
practice  when  victory  depends  on  the  right  order  being  given  at  the 
right  time  and  carried  out  in  the  right  place.  British  and  French 
troops  are  now  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  one  front,  and  for 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  battle  they  constitute  one  Army.  This 
is  where  the  superior  Commander  comes  in,  and  the  only  regret  is 
that  circumstances  prevented  him  from  coming  in  before. 

The  appointment  of  General  Foch,  first  to  co-ordinate  the  strategy 
of  the  Allied  Armies,  and  afterwards  as  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
Western  front,  was  admittedly  the  best  that  could  be  made.  There  are 
other  Commanders  in  both  British  and  French  Armies  who  are  well 
qualified  for  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief,  but  none  of  them  is 
quite  so  well  fitted  as  General  Foch  for  the  high  position  to  which 
he  has  been  called  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  French  and  British 
soldiers.  Apart  from  the  confidence  which  he  inspires  in  France,  he 
is  -persona  grata  with  the  officers  of  the  British  Higher  Command, 
who  have  collaborated  with  him  during  the  war,  and  who  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  his  military  merit  quite  as  much  as  French  Generals 
do.  There  may  be  political  objections  to  placing  the  British  Army 
under  a  French  Commander-in-Chief,  but  they  are  academical  rather 
than  practical,  and  in  any  case  must  give  place  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  military  situation.  General  Foch’s  functions  are  limited  to 
strategical  direction,  the  British  and  French  Commanders-in-Chief 
retaining  full  control  over  the  troops  under  their  orders. 

The  Battle  of  the  Lys  River. 

After  compelling  the  Allies  to  concentrate  on  the  Somme  and  Oise 
for  the  defence  of  Amiens  and  Paris,  Ludendorff — ^the  whole  plan  of 
campaign  is  believed  to  be  his — decided  to  strike  another  blow,  this 
time  against  the  British  front  between  the  La  Bass4e  Canal  and  the 
coast.  The  attack  had  evidently  been  planned  to  synchronise  with 
the  expected  capture  of  Amiens,  when  the  British  Army,  cut  off  from 
French  help,  would  have  come  under  two  fires,  one  directed  .from 
the  Somme,  the  other  from  the  Lys.  The  plan,  as  has  been  seen, 
failed  to  materialise,  and  the  new  offensive  movement  was  under¬ 
taken  as  a  separate  operation,  which  had  less  ambitious,  but  not  less 
deadly,  aims  than  the  larger  scheme  which  was  dependent  on  the 
capture  of  Amiens.  The  battle  in  progress  as  this  article  goes  to 
press  on  April  19th  has  for  its  object  to  break  through  the  centre 
of  the  British  Army  covering  the  Channel  ports,  roll  up  the  two 
wings,  throw  the  right  wing  back  on  the  Somme,  and  force  the  left 
wing  either  to  stand  with  its  back  to  the  sea,  or  fight  its  way  as  best 
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it  could  to  the  Somme.  If  the  plan  failed  in  its  entirety  Ludendorff 
doubtless  hoped  it'  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  Allied  troops 
from  the  Somme,  and  opening  the  road  to  Amiens. 

The  attack  which  was  launched  on  April  9th  was  entrusted  to  the 
4th  and  6th  German  Armies,  the  4th  Army,  commanded  by  General 
Sixt  von  Armin,  operating  north  of  the  Lys  river,  while  the  6th  Army, 
under  General  von  Quast,  was  deployed  along  the  front  between 
Armenti^res  and  Givenchy.  No  official  information  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  concerning  the  distribution  of  British  troops,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  Portuguese  Army  held  the  line  from  Richbourg  St.  Vaast 
to  Fauquissart,  the  left  wing  of  the  1st  Army  being  on  the  Portuguese 
right,  while  General  Plumer,  with  the  2nd  Army,  had  charge  of  the 
front  from  Armenti^res  to  Mercken,  where  the  Belgian  Army  pro¬ 
longed  the  line  to  the  coast. 

On  the  morning  of  April  9th  von  Quast  attacked  the  British  and 
Portuguese  positions  along  the  whole  front  from  Givenchy  to  Armen- 
ti^res,  and,  favoured  by  a  thick  mist,  broke  through  the  Portuguese 
lines  early  in  the  daj^  capturing  the  villages  of  Richbourg  St.  Vaast 
and  Laventie  and  reaching  the  Lys  between  Estaires  and  Bac  St. 
Maur  in  the  evening.  The  Portuguese,  after  making  a  brave  stand, 
were  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  and  fell  back  behind  the 
Lys.  The  55th  Division,  belonging  to  Horne’s  Army,  stood  firm  at 
Givenchy  and  resisted  all  the  enemy’s  attempts  to  move  down  the 
road  to  Bethune.  A  British  division  at  Fleurbaix,  covering  the 
passage  over  the  Lys,  held  its  ground  for  several  hours,  and  it  then 
retired  to  Bac  St.  Maur,  where  General  Hofer  effected  a  passage 
over  the  river  in  the  evening.  Next  day  the  Germans  crossed  the 
Lys  at  several  points  betw'een  Estaires  and  Bac  St.  Maur,  and 
reached  the  Law'e  river  at  Lestrem.  By  this  time  British  troops 
had  arrived  to  replace  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  line  to  rest,  and  severe  fighting  took  place  south  of  Merville  and 
Steenwerck.  On  this  day  von  Armin  attacked  between  the  Lys 
and  the  Ypres — Comines  Canal,  captured  Ilollebeke,  and  pushed 
Plumer’s  right  wing  back  to  the  Wytschaete — Messines  ridge. 
Armentieres  was  occupied  in  the  evening.  On  the  11th,  in  spite 
of  vigorous  British  counter-attacks,  von  Quast  advanced  towards 
Hazebrouck  and  Bailleul,  and  established  his  troops  on  the  line 
Mervdlle — Neuf  Berquin — Steenwerck.  General  Eberhardt  occupied 
Armentieres  in  the  evening,  while  on  the  left  General  Bernhardi 
crossed  the  Lawe  at  Lestrem  and  advanced  to  the  Clarence  river. 
On  the  12th  the  German  advance,  though  continued,  began  to  slow 
down  as  opposition  increased.  Von  Armin’s  troops,  crossing  the 
Messines  ridge,  reached  the  outskirts  of  Wulverghem,  while  south 
of  the  ridge  other  enemy  troops  went  through  Ploegsteert  Wood  and 
north  of  it  took  Rossignol  Hill  by  storm.  On  this  day  the  village  of 
Neuve  Eglise,  on  the  Bailleul — Messines  road,  fell  into  von  Quast’s 
hands,  and  German  troops  reached  the  railway  station  on  the  outskirts 
of  Bailleul.  On  the  left,  Locon  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  enemy’s 
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advanced  guards  reached  the  Aire — La  Bassde  Canal.  Next  day  a 
severe  battle  took  place  round  Neuve  Eglise,  which  was  retaken  by 
the  British,  but  lost  in  a  German  counter-attack  on  the  14th,  on 
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which  day  the  German  advance  was  carried  up  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  Nieppe  Wood,  the  villages  of  Vieux  Berquin  and  Merris  being 
occupied  in  the  evening.  On  the  15th  Bailleul  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
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hands,  and  next  day  the  Germans  successfully  assaulted  Wytschaete 
and  Meteren.  After  the  fall  of  Bailleul  British  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Passchendaele  ridge  to  the  Pilkem — Hooge  position 
covering  the  approaches  to  Ypres  from  the  east.  On  the  17th, 
Wytschaete  and  Meteren  were  recovered  by  British  counter-attacks, 
but  the  villages  were  again  lost  in  the  evening.  On  this  day  the 
Belgians,  who  have  been  doomed  so  long  to  comparative  inactivity, 
got  a  chance  of  paying  off  old  scores,  and  made  a  good  use  of  the 
opportimity.  When  von  Armin  ordered  his  troops  to  re-occupy  the 
Passchendaele  ridge,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  General  Plumer’s 
men  on  the  16th,  some  of  the  units  advanced  incautiously  into  the 
Belgian  outpost  line,  where  they  thought  to  establish  themselves 
with  impunity.  Thereupon  the  Belgian  Commander  launched  a 
powerful  counter-attack,  which  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  intruders, 
who  were  driven  back,  leaving  700  prisoners  and  forty-two  machine- 
guns  in  the  hands  of  our  Allies.  The  Belgians  are  reported  to  have 
fought  with  fine  dash,  and,  after  ejecting  the  Germans  from  their 
positions,  defeated  the  reinforcements  which  were  brought  up  in 
the  afternoon. 

Meanwhile  French  troops  had  arrived,  and  on  the  18th,  in  spite 
of  repeated  attacks  along  the  whole  front,  the  Germans  failed  to 
make  any  further  progress.  The  two  points  specially  selected  for 
attack  were  Mont  Kemmel,  a  strong  tactical  point  d’appui  overlooking 
the  road  leading  from  Neuve  Eglise  to  Ypres,  as  also  the  road 
between  Poperinghe  and  Wytschaete,  and  Givenchy,  which  bars  the 
road  to  Bethune.  Both  attacks  were  driven  off  with  heavy  loss  to 
the  attacking  columns.  “The  struggle  ” — the  quotation  is  from  the 
British  evening  communique  of  April  18th — “has  been  particularly 
fierce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Givenchy,  where  the  enemy  has  made 
determined  efforts  without  success  to  retrieve  his  previous  failures.’’ 
The  18th  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  French  and  British  military 
calendars,  exemplifying  the  value  of  tactical  cohesion,  which  can 
only  be  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  single 
command.  The  opposing  line  on  the  morning  of  April  19th,  when 
this  record  was  broken  off  till  next  month,  ran  as  shown  on  the 
sketch  through  Pilkem  and  Hooge  to  the  Grand  Bois,  on  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  Wytschaete — Messines  ridge,  and  then  to  the  north 
of  Wulverghem  and  Meteren,  where  it  turned  south,  crossing  the 
Hazebrouck — Armenti^res  railway  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Nieppe 
Forest.  The  line  then  takes  a  semi-circular  direction  to  Givenchy, 
where  the  1st  Corps  is  firmly  entrenched. 

The  Lys  river  battle  has  followed  similar  tactical  lines  to  the 
battle  which  was  fought  for  the  possession  of  Amiens  in  the  last 
week  of  March.  After  a  short  but  intense  bombardment  by  an 
enormous  number  of  batteries  concentrated  behind  the  infantry 
columns  assembled  for  the  attack,  the  infantry  were  let  loose  in 
dense  masses,  which  burst  through  the  outpost  lines  of  the  Allies, 
and,  reg£u:dless  of  losses,  stormed  the  battle  positions  by  sheer  force 
of  numerical  weight.  It  was  a  repetition  of  Mackensen’s  phalanx 
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tactics  which  proved  so  effective  in  the  Eussian  campaign  of  1915. 
Fresh  divisions  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  storming  troops 
were  flung  into  the  battle  line  to  prevent  the  attack  slackening  and 

1  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  Allies’  reserves.  As  on  the  Amiens  front, 
so  in  the  Lys  river  battle,  after  reaching  its  climax  the  attack  lost 
its  impetus  and  was  ultimately  pulled  up,  partly  owing  to  the  infantry 
having  marched  ahead  of  their  guns,  but  chiefly  because  the  arrival 
of  the  Allies’  reserves  equalised  numerical  conditions  as  between 
the  opposing  forces.  Similar  tactics  with  similar,  though  lesser, 
results  were  adopted  by  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  last  year 
when  assailing  the  Passchendaele  ridge,  the  difference  between  the 
British  and  German  offensives  being  one  not  of  system,  but  of 
degree.  Ludendorff  has  attacked  on  a  wider  front  and  with  larger 
forces,  which,  according  to  Prussian  tradition,  he  has  used  with  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  value  of  human  life. 

I  The  position  now  occupied  by  the  Anglo-French  Army  north  of 
the  Lys  is  one  of  considerable  tactical  strength,  which,  with  the  large 
forces  available  for  its  defence,  can  hardly  be  conquered  except  at 
a  prohibitive  cost  of  life.  An  elevated  ridge  way  some  eighteen  to 
j  twenty  miles  long,  having  an  average  width  of  three  to  four  miles, 

j  intersected  with  numerous  wooded  hills  between  400  and  500  ft. 

I  above  sea-level,  extends  across  the  German  path  to  the  sea  from 

the  Aa  river  to  Kemmel.  The  two  flanking  heights  of  Kemmel  and 
i  Cassel,  each  500  ft.  high,  block  the  way  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  right, 

s  and  Calais,  on  the  left,  while  midway  along  the  ridge  is  Mont  des 

Cats,  which  commands  the  railway  between  Hazebrouck  and  Poper- 
j  inghe.  Even  if  the  Germans  reached  Hazebrouck  through  the 

I  Nieppe  Forest,  they  would  be  unable  to  advance  along  the  Calais 

road  till  they  had  ejected  the  Allies  from  the  position  described 
:  above.  Looking  at  the  worst  instead  of  the  best  side  of  the  situation, 

j  suppose  it  became  necessary  for  the  Anglo-Belgian  troops  to  retire 

from  the  Ypres  salient  and  line  of  the  Yser  Canal,  the  possession  of 
I  the  Casel — Kemmel  ridge  safeguards  their  retreat  behind  the  Aa, 

I  where  fresh  positions,  favoured  by  the  canal  system,  could  be  taken 

I  up  covering  the  approaches  to  Calais.  This  is  an  eventuality  which 

the  strategist  must  not  neglect  to  consider,  but  which  has  only  a 
hypothetical  interest  for  our  troops  as  long  as  the  present  tactical 
conditions  continue  to  improve. 

One  of  the  reassuring  features  of  the  situation  is  the  tenacity  with 
\  which  our  troops  are  holding  on  to  Givenchy.  Unless  von  Quast  can 
I  capture  the  position  and  secure  the  line  of  the  La  Bass4e  Canal  to 

?  Bethune,  Givenchy  will  remain  a  thorn  in  his  side  and  an  abiding 

'  menace  to  his  communications.  South  of  Givenchy  is  the  uncon¬ 

quered  1st  British  Army,  commanded  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  tactical  leaders  who  have  come  to  the  front  during 

T  the  war.  So  far  this  Army,  though  heavily  attacked  last  month, 

has  yielded  no  ground  since  the  German  offensive  was  first  launched. 
Where  General  Foch  intends  to  strike  his  expected  counter-blow  is 
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a  secret  locked  in  his  brain,  but  faces  of  salients  are  always  vulner¬ 
able,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Ludendorff  the  danger  he  incurs 
by  continuing  to  advance  while  he  leaves  an  unbeaten  Army  on  his 
dank. 

The  brunt  of  the  great  German  offensive  has  hitherto  fallen  on 
British  shoulders.  According  to  a  high  military  authority,  126 
German  divisions  have  been  brought  into  the  fighting  line  since 
March  21st.  Of  this  number  the  British  alone  have  engaged 
seventy-nine  divisions,  and  the  French  alone  twenty-four  divisions, 
while  the  British  and  French  fighting  together  have  engaged  twenty, 
three  divisions.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  We  are  doing 
now  on  a  big  scale  what  we  did  in  a  smaller  way  in  1815,  when  the 
whole  weight  of  Napoleon’s  attack  fell  on  the  British  Army  while 
Wellington  was  waiting  for  Bliicher  to  arrive.  It  looks  as  though 
the  worst  was  over,  and  ijiow  that  French  troops  are  helping  us  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  tide  turn  in  our  favour.  With  the  Germans 
thirty-three  miles  from  Calais  and  twenty-three  from  Dunkirk,  the 
outlook  is  serious,  but  there  is  this  satisfaction.  British  troops  never 
fight  better  than  when  they  have  placed  their  backs  against  the  wail. 
Then  it  is  that  officers  and  men  are  seen  at  their  best.  Though  our 
German  enemies  have  no  sense  of  chivalry,  they  have  repeatedly 
borne  testimony  to  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  when  fighting  under 
conditions  which  would  have  dismayed  men  of  less  resolute  character. 
During  the  past  month  we  have  lost  territory,  but  we  have  kept  our 
line,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  unbroken  victory  is  ultimately 
assured. 
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